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ABSTRACT 

The four issues of this newsletter focus primarily on 
the use of communication technologies in developing nations tc 
educate their people. The first issue (No, 68) contains a review of 
the current status of adult literacy worldwide and articles on an 
adult literacy progrcun in Nepal; adult new readers as authors; 
testing literacy materials; the use of hand-held electronic learning 
aids at the primary level in Belize; the use of public television to 
promote literacy in the United States; reading programs in Africa and 
Asia; and discussions of the Laubach and Freirean literacy models. 
Articles in the second issue (no. G9) discuss the potential of 
educational technology for improving education; new educational 
partnerships for providing basin education; gender differences in 
basic education; a social marketing campaign and guidelines for the 
improvement of basic education; adaptations of educational 
television's "Sesame Street" for use in other languages and cultures; 
and resources on basic education. Women are the focus of the third 
issue (No. 70) , including articles on communicating with women; 
effective training for women; agricultural extension and African 
women farmers; hygiene education; ways to increase mothers' 
self-confidence; and community publishing as a strategy for women's 
development in Zimbabwe. The final issue (No. 71) focuses on health 
education, including the role of mass media and television 
commercials in influencing lifestyles and behavior pertaining to 
health care, and the success of community education programs in 
Brazil, Nigeria, Sri Lanlca, Singapore, and Uganda. Each issue also 
includes announcements of upcoming conferences, other information 
resources, and boolc reviews. (DB) 
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Adult Literacy: A Call 
to Communicators 



Unesco havS proclaimed 1990 as Interna- 
tional Literacy Year, lliis initiative has 
raised the issue of literacy to the top of the 
international agenda once again, after years 
of being given low priority. There are at 
least two reasons for this renewed interest. 

The first reason is the stubborn persist- 
ence of the problem of illiteracy, despite all 
the earlier efforts to eradicate it. The num- 
l>er of illiterates among the world's adult 
population is steadily growing, from ap- 
proximate 963 million today to an estimated 
one billion over the next decade, if present 
trends continue. There is indirect evidence 
that illiteracy has dramatically worsened 
over the past decade an a rei'»ult of deep cuts 
in educational spending made by many 
debt-burdened countries. More women are 
affected than men: one in three women in 
the world cannot read and write, while the 
ratio for men is one in five. 

The second, more |X)sitive reason is the 
mounting evidence that literacy brings 
direct economic and social rewards for in- 
dividuals and society. Contrary to earlier 
beliefs that educational investment was a 
"black hole" that produced no concrete 
results, recent research suggests consider- 
ate -^ng-term benefits. Literate workers are 
mtwc ^-mployable and efficient, and literate 
farmers produce greater agricultural output. 
Literacy app)ears to lead to better health and 
nutrition and longer life expectancy. The 
families of literate mothers are more likely 
to have fewer childi'en, lower infant mor- 
tality and better nutrition. 

In general, primary education through 
formal school systems has l')een favored as 
the most efficient means of obtaining univer- 
sal literac *. However, there is increasing 
lecognition that expanding and improving 
primary education will not alone suffice to 
overcome illiteracy. Armed conflict, 
nomadic lifestyles, cultural norms restricting 



girls' activities, or the demand for labor at 
home and in the fields prevent many 
children in Third World countries from at- 
tending school long enough to acquire 
basic skills and knowledge. In other cases, 
uneven school attendance severely 
hampers learners' progress, not to mention 
the poor quality and scarce resources of 
many .schcx^ls. 

Intensive nonfonnal literacy programs 
are often a less costly, more efficient means 
of reaching those bypa.ssed by the formal 
education system. They are also more easi- 
ly adapted to the immediate needs of the 

(continued on p. 2) 
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New Commitment to ^^Education for AW* 



by Clifford Block 

Nearly 2,000 educational and political 
leaders representing 156 nations met in 
Thailand March 5-9, 1990, where they 
made dramatic new commitments to im- 
prove basic education by the year 2000. 
New funding was pledged, and many na- 
tions agreed on the urgent need to 
revamp their own education systems. 
Several leaders noted that communication 
must play a central role in this effort. 

The conference was jointly sponsored 
by the World Bank. Unicef, the United Na- 
tions Development Program and Unesco, 
with 22 cosponsoring aid organizations. 
The World Bank and Unicef both pledged 
to double their aid to basic education. 

Participants set the following goals for 
the year 2000: at least 80 percent of all 14- 
year-old boys and girls should attain a 
common level of (yw^^/Z/y learning achieve- 
ment set by each country; adult illiteracy 
and the disparity between male and 



female literacy should be cut by half; and 
all citizens should have access to essential 
knowledge and life skills. 

To achieve these goals, the power of 
communications should be tapped, in the 
view of such leaders as James Grant and 
Hederico Mayor, the heads of Unicef and 
Unesco, resF)ectively. Roundtable discus- 
sions on distance teaching, rural radio and 
social mobilization through the media at- 
tracted lively attention. 

'iTiis new ferment provides a great op- 
portunity for communications experts to 
plan education reforms, provide greater 
access for women, provide life skills infor- 
mation and mobilize supjx)rt for these all- 
important goals. Further information on 
the conference will appear in the next edi- 
tion of the Development Communication 
Report. 

■ 

A'j a member of USA ID 's delegation to 
the conference. Clifford Block organized a 
major roundtable on distance teaching. 
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Reprinting DCR Articles 

A prestigious international magazine 
recently reprinted no fewer than seven 
articles from a 1989 edition of the 
Development Communication Re/H)rt. 
This same magazine had previously 
reprinted two additional articles from an 
earlier edition of the DCR. We regard 
this as a compliment. Hov/ever, in both 
cases, there was no mention of the DCR 
as the source of the articles. 

Please, feel free to use our material, 
but give us credit. 



(from p. 1) 

poor. Moreover, they can address the 
needs of today's adult.s and young people 
while the enormous task of providing 
quality primary education for tomorrow's 
children i.s being met. 

This edition of the Development Com- 
munication Report dddrvAscn the issue of 
adult literacy and its achievement primarily 
through nonformal education programs 
from the perspective of development com- 
municators. 

Opportunities for Communicators 

Literacy is a communication issue in the 
broadest sense of the term. Since ancient 
times, the introduction of the written word 
radically transformed the transfer of 
knowledge and information throughout 
s(x:iety and over time. On the individual 
level, the ability to read and write text is a 
fundamental communication .skill; mastery 
of this skill enables a person to engage in 
more advanced forms of communication. 
Therefore, the current drive to achieve 
universal literacy implies that each in- 
dividual will enjoy the basic ability to com- 
municate in the modem world, 

On a more immediate level, the design 
and implementation of a literacy programs 
present a range of specific opportunities 
and challenges for communicators and 
media producers. These roles are briefly 
outlined below and many are addres.sed in 
the case studies in the following pages. 

Literacy Policy and Prof*ram Design. 
One fundamental decision that confronts 
many policymakers in multilingual 
S(x:ieties is the choice of language of in- 
struction for literacy and education 
programs. National languages are usually 
favored, but there arc cases where minority 
languages are used. The mass media may 
coasciously or unwittingly legitimize and 
popularize one language, perhaps at the ex- 
pen.se of another, simply by u.sing it. 

Approaches to Literacy. There are 
.several models for adult literacy education, 
ba.sed in different theories about how 
aduits learn and even different educational 
goals. The choice of a model will largely 
determine the types ■ f materials 
developed, teaching methods employed, 
curriculum design and the organizational 
stmcture. Cotnmunicators can contribute to 
the ongoing debate over appropriate goals 
of literacy programs and which strategies 
work h)e.st to achieve them. 

Literacy Promotion. To succeed, a 
literacy program requires broad participa- 



tion as well as political commitment at the 
highest levels. Communicators can provide 
valuable a.ssistance to literacy programs 
through media exposure and promotion. A 
promotional campaign can .serve a number 
of objectives: raising public awarene.ss 
alx>ut the extent of the illiteracy problem 
and the need for remedial mea.sures, .solicit- 
ing financial support for the program, 
recruiting volunteer instructors, mobilizing 
illiterate participants and .sustaining the 
motivation of teachers and learners. 

Materials Development. Materials that 
are easy to read, relevant to learners' lives 
and progressively build reading and writing 
skills are e.s.sential to any literacy program. 
One of the mo.st important roles for com- 
municators in literacy programs is to a.ssi.st 
educators in developing printed and visual 
materials that clearly and logically present 
literacy lessons and exercises. They can 
al.so a.ssist in pre-testing materials to ensure 
that learners arc effectively mastering learn- 
ing objectives. 

Instructional Delivery Systems. Along 
with carefully developed materials, well- 
trained, conscientious instructors are a criti- 
cal ingredient of success in a literacy 
program. The ma.ss media can play a role 
in recruiting volunteer teachers, as men- 
tioned alx)ve. Radio, vide(x:assette or other 
instmctional media might al.so be u.sed to 
train literacy teachers or volunteers, al- 
though teacher training at a distance has 
yet to prove its effectiveness. Where there 
is a shortage of teachers, literacy instruction 
delivered through radio or television broad- 
casting, video-cas.sette or electronic media 
can .supplement cla.ssr<>om instruction. 

Post -Literacy Camfm^ns. Cleady, in 
order to .sustain the gains made in literacy 
programs, new readers need a .supportive 
environment and should have ample oppor- 
tunities to practice their new skills. Here 
again, communicators, including the com- 
mercial press and private publishers, can a.s- 
sist educators in asse.s.sing the nature of the 
demand for materials and in prcKlucing low- 
cost materials which combine interesting 
stories with development messages. 

In the past, literacy programs have been 
fraught with difficulties. These problems 
have been at least partly due to insufficient 
attention to the technical elements of 
designing and implement a literacy pro- 
gram. Once political and financial commit- 
ment is secured, communicators can help 
en.sure that the program effectively 
strengthens the literacy and ba.sic skills of 
individuals, families and communities. 
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Frtnciples into Practice 



Testing Literacy Materials -It's Worth It 



by John Comings 

Over the past decade, a national literacy 
program in Nepal has carried out extensive 
research, field testing and evaluation of 
literacy materials. Tlirough a participatory 
process, it has engaged learners and com- 
munities in develooing the materials and 
identifying educational messages. These 
sound principles of materials development 
are helping Nepal overcome a long history 
of failed literacy efforts and tackle the for- 
midal)le task of reducing its 70 percent il- 
literacy rat *. 

Although research and pre-testing of 
educational materiais and messages have 
long been a mainstay of health and family 
planning communication campaigns, they 
have seldom been applied to literacy 
programs. This is largely because the 
process is necessarily more expensive and 
time-consuming in the case of literacy. Pre- 
testing requires at least a year for full im- 
plementation of the program. Since reading 
and writing skills require extensive prac- 
tice, hundreds of pages of reading material 
must be developed. Their messages must 
also be designed, tested and revised. In 
fact, the design and improvement of 
materials for the Nepal literacy program 
took nearly a decade and cost the govern- 
ment of Nepal, USAID. Unicef and other 
funding agencies several million dollars. 
But it's hard to argue with the result: effort 
and resources have not been wasted, 
materials are well-designed and culturally 
appropriate, and international agencies sup- 
port the program. 

A Decade of Progress 

The literacy program in Nepal has been 
developed and implemented by the Minis- 
tr>' of Education and Culture in collabora- 
tion A-ith World Education, a Boston-based 
private voluntary' organization. It lx?gan in 
1980 witli research into ways to use simple 
visual materials [o generate discussions 
around development themes among il- 
literate rural people. This process eventual- 
ly led to the development of four 96-page 
books and a set of learning games that use 
discussion as the introduction to literacy. 
They teach written language and simple 
math skiPs and also provide information on 
health, family planning, agriculture and 
rural problems. 

ERIC 



Once the adult literacy program was un- 
deway, it was noted that the classes were 
also attracting children who had no oppor- 
tunity to attend primary school. In 
response. Action Aid, a British NGO, and 
Unicef adapted the adult materials to 
children and began child literacy classes. 
The Ministry of Education and Culnjre 
adopted and improved these materials and 
has now added a child literacy component 
to the program. After completing the pro- 
gram, children can enter the fourth grade 
of Nepal's five-year primaiy school. 

In all, more than 350,000 men, women 
and children throughout the entire country 
have attended literacy classes over the last 
decade, and the program currently serves 
100,000 people per year. The gov.emment 
of Nepal implements about 40 percent of 
the classes, while local and international 
NGOs provide the balance. World Educa- 
tion and the ministry have trained literacy 
teachers from govemment agencies and 
NGOs in the use of these materials and pro- 
gram staff in implementation of the pro- 
gram. They have also trained a core of 
govemment staff to develop additional 
literacy and post-literacy materials using 
the same approach (descrilx^d below). 

Encouraged by .success, the Ministry and 
partner NGOs have now decided to begin a 
10-year National Literacy Campaign. The 
campaign's goal is serve five million people 
over the next decade. Presently, World 
Education is assistin^; the Ministry in design- 
ing a monitoring system for the national 
program, developing post-literacy materials 
and planning the expansion of service. 
Campaign planning, too, is following the 
same model as the existing literacy pro- 
gram: it will involve a three-year pilot effort 
to expo.se and solve all the problems 
Ixffore large resources are put into the cam- 
paign. 

Key Words, Comic Strips 
aiid Dramatic Stories 

The fundamental .skills of reading and 
writing are taught through a core 
vocabulary of key words, which are based 
on the impoitant themes or situations in the 
learners' lives. These key words are al.so 
demonstrated in a simple drawing depict- 
ing the main theme or issue to discu.ssed 
by the participants. Through a process of 
discussion with villagers, field-testing 
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materials and examination of Nepal's nation- 
al development goals, the following themes 
were identified: reforestation, work, nutri- 
tion, poverty, money, family planning and 
education of children. The key words, 
which include all the lette and basic 
sounds of the language, are analyzed or 
broken down into syllables, which are then 
used to synthesize new words. This design 
is eclectic: it drew in part from Freirean 
methods of identifying central themes and 
encouraging discussion (see p. 13), as well 
as from the Laubach emphasis on phonetics 
and Unesco's functional literacy approach. 



Several Stories depict women 

having opinions, making 
decisions, learning new skills 
and modeling a wide range 
of self-reliant behaviors. 



The first lxx)k starts with simple letters 
and words, gradually advancing toward 
complete stories and informational pieces. 
By the end of the first book, leamers have 
progressed far enough to read and write 
simple stories and do basic math. By the 
end of the fourth lxx>k, leamers cover all of 
the letters, punctuation and sound combina- 
tions in the language and all mathematical 
functions. The later lessons have more sub- 
stantive content than the earlier ones. 11iis 
allows a leamer to acquire and practice 
using skills at a measured pace. Under nor- 
mal conditions, a learner should complete 
the entire course in 1 10 clas.ses. 

Reading passages and writing exercises 
are altemated with pictures so that par- 
ticipants are not overwhelmed with too 
much text. The size of the print used in the 
primei's is large and the space provided for 
writing exercises is ample. Instruction is 
supplemented by games, discussions and 
activities that encourage the learners to 
analyze and synthesize the letter combina- 
tions, as well as to think critically alx)ut 
problems and i.s.sues in their lives. 

In order to promote reading skills, the 
primers include practice in reading il- 
lustrated stories that follow a Western comic 
book fonnat. Project staff foimd that par- 
ticipants enjoyed comics but needed to 
learn ihe necessary pictorial conventions 
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These were introduced through a four- 
frame story without words, and par- 
ticipants were asked to invent a stoiy 
verbally. The convention of dialogue "bulv 
bles" to indicate a character's thought, 
speech, exclamations and questions was 
also taught by example. Participants en- 
joyed role-playing the characters, which 
further aided their understanding of the 
dialogue and comic convention. 

Halfway through the first book, a full, 
multi-page story is presented in illustrated 
story format. This story tells of a man who 
drinks, gambles and treats his wife badly. 
He spends the money his wife has earned 
and saved, causing them to fight. After- 
ward, she leaves him and returns to her 
family. He follows and a.sks her forgive- 
ness. The story ends with the wife trying to 
decide whether or not to believe him. To 



finish the story, the learner must continue 
with Book Two. Each of the remaining 
books has elaborate dramatic stories in 
comic format that are serialized between 
two books, thus aviding to learners' motiva- 
tion to continue with the cases. And, as in 
this story, several depict women having 
opinions, making decisions, learning new 
skills and modeling a wide range of .self- 
reliant behaviors. Since women comprised 
the largest segment of learners, p<:)sitive 
female role modeis were consciously 
woven into the stories. 

In all ca.ses, stories and dialogues used 
common spoken Nepali language, rather 
than the formal language used in writing. 
After the first draft of materials were 
developed and field-tested, they were con- 
tinuously revised ba.sed upon participants' 



comments. The four-book .set of materials 
was produced in a format wliich is cheap 
and efficient for printing on a large scale. In 
1986, the materials won the Nassib Hi\h\h 
prize awarded by Unesco. 

Materials for New Nepali Readers 

Presently, the Ministry is addre.ssing the 
problem of a lack of good reading material 
in rural areas with a post-literacy program. 
As with the literacy materials, the post- 
literacy materials have been developed with 
adequate re.search and exten.sive field-test- 
ing, and with the involvement of users. In 
this way, the knowledge of experts is mixed 
with the knowledge of the target group. 
The post-literacy materials offer practice in 
reading, and al.so act as an effective vehicle 
for development messages. 



One example can be .seen in World 
Education's work with Program for Ap- 
propriate Technology in Health (PA1TI) to 
develop reading materials for new readers 
in Nepal on the topic of birth spacing. Re- 
search had shown that the term for "family 
planning" was widely Ix^lieved to mean "sur- 
gical sterilization" in Nepal, and PA'I*H was 
interested in developing new me.s.sages 
promoting birth spacing without reference 
to the idea of family planning as permanent. 

As a first step. World Education staff ex- 
amined all existing materials on family plan- 
ning in Nepal for any existing references to 
the concept of birth spacing. We di.scovered 
that there was no phra.sc specifically refer- 
ring to birth spacing. Therefore, we or- 
ganized fcKUs group discussions among 
Nepali villagers to discuss the notion of 



birth spacing and explore whether it was of 
interest to new literates and others needing 
family planning services. The concept of 
spacing births was well supported by 
mothers, fathers, grandparents and com- 
munity leaders. Through a combination ( 
focus group di.scu.ssions and contest to 
come up with a .suitable term, the phra.se 
Jatima atUariWwxh gap) was found to be 
better understood and more acceptable to 
both villagers and family planning ad- 
mi ni.stra tors. .Stories for new literates, using 
the phr-Asc jauma antanxnd depicting the 
benefits of a four- to five-year gap in births 
were drafted. Comic strips illu.strating the.se 
stories and a cro.s.sword puzzle were al.so 
created. These drafi materials were field- 
tested in .several sites, and changes were 
made based on new literates' feedback. 

Lessons Learned 

Many education planners believe that 
literacy programs fail for reasons external 
to the literacy cla.ss. Common rea.sons 
given include learners' lack of free time, ir- 
relevance of literacy skill to their lives and 
insufficient material to read after acquiring 
literacy. Evaluations of the Nepal program 
pre.sent a different picture: when the 
materials and instructional designs are cor- 
rectly developed and instructors receive 
adequate training, external factors have lit- 
tle effect. 

Between 40 and SO [percent of par- 
ticipants .succ<.'.s.sfully complete the pro 
gram. If cla.sses that are taught by 
instmctors . ) show up on an irregular 
basis (or not at all) are not counted, the suc- 
ce.ss increa.ses to nearly 80 percent. Tests of 
those who completed the course indicated 
not only did their reading, writing and 
numeracy skills improve considerably, but 
.so did their attitudes and knowledge about 
forest con.ser\'ation, family planning, oral 
rehydration and health care. Fifty percent 
of the chilc'ren who complete the course 
enter fourth grade in the formal school .sy.s- 
tem, thus adding to the internal efficiency 
of the primary .schools. Preliminary data on 
participants two years after they complete 
da.sses show.s that at least 50 percent main- 
tain or increa.se their .skills even without a 
post-literacy program. With the exception 
of in.structor attendance, the techniques of 
good educational media development can 
.solve the internal problems of literacy 
programs and contril-)Ute to their success. 

■ 

As Vice President of World Education. 
John Comings manaj^es literacy projects in 
Asia, Africa and the United States. 




Comics from the first of four hooks developed for the Nepal literacy prof^ram (F.nQlish tramUUion added). 
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Principles into Practice 



Writing It Ourselves: Adult 
Beginning Readers as Authors 



As we learn from the previous article, well-developed materials can be an important 
element of success in a literacy program. But learning to read and write doesn 't necessari- 
ly require prepared, standardized materials. As Marilyn Gillespie describes below, the 
most effective reading materials can be those literacy students produce themselves. Using 
papers, pencils, sometimes computers-and their personal experience-middle-aged stu- 
dents tvrote materials forom another in the process of learning how to read. This ex- 
perience points to a low-cost, self-sustaining and empowering approa^j to producing 
literacy and post-literacy materials that new readers want to read. 



by Marilyn Gillespie 

A few years ago. the small literacy pro- 
gram that I directed through a public 
library in Massachusetts began using what 
is called a "writing process" approach to en- 
courage students to write alx)Ut their lives. 
Lidia was the first to begin. "My name is 
Lidia," she started off. "I was Ix^rn in Italy in 
1939, in the middle of the depre.ssion and 
in the middle of the war." Although Lidia 
had only completed the second grade in 
Italy and had never written as much as a 
single letter before, she was .so engrossed 
in telling her story that she was able to "in- 
vent" her own spelling system. Page after 
page she reconstructed her own Ivstory: 
her father going off to fight in "the big war," 
washing dishes for the German soldiers, 
the terrible Christmas eve when her mother 
died of tuberculosis and, finally, the trip to 
America. 

Soon other students began reading 
Lidia's story and from it gained the con- 
fidence to start their own. Any reser\'ations 
we as teachers initially had about begin- 
ning readers' aijility to write disappeared as 
people began to pour words onto the page. 
There were powerful messages in their writ- 
ing: recollections of childhoods stolen 
away by having to leave school and go to 
work at an early age, histories of jobs 
found and lost, women's memories of 
alnise and desertion, genealogies of the 
births of children and grandchildren and 
thought-provoking reflections about what 
being unable to read had meant in their 
lives. Most of our students were able, in 
one form or another, to gel words down on 
the page. *rho.se who couldn't used a "lan- 
guage experience" approach to dictate their 
stories to a tutor. Their oral histories then 
became their first readers. 

Our project is not unique. It is one of a 
growing number of programs throughout 



Hngland, the United States and Canada for 
which writing, publishing and the use of 
student-written texts has become a vital 
part of a curriculum for adult tx^ginning 
readers. 

From Pen to Publishing ^ouse 

Writing and publishing hv adult begin- 
nmg readers is a grassroots i lovement. It 
has originated primarily in small, com- 
munity-based programs. Many kinds of 
writing exist. For some programs, writing 
consists of having students dictate stories 
that then become the substance of reading 
exercises. In others, reluctant writers start 
by using dialogue journals, a way of "talk- 
ing on paper" that allows students to make 
the transition from oral to written language 
by exchanging private notes or letters with 
a teacher or fellow student. Many 
programs form student review lx)ards to 
read and select writing or in-house 
newsletters or anthologies. Still others, like 
ours, use computers for word processing 
and de.sktop publishing. 

In Hngland. where publications by adult 
literacy students are perhaps most well es- 
tablished, the movement has grown up as 
part of a larger tradition of "worker writ- 
ing." In the early 



Soon, autobiographical writing such as A 
Woman's Work, Maria 's Trip through the 
System, and My Home in Jamaica were fol- 
lowed by other, collective writings. Break- 
ing the Silence g^ihi^Tcd the impressions of 
Asian women living in an alien culture and 
their own process of coping with the chan- 
ges. Across England small literacy schemes 
joined togelhtr in 1976 as members of The 
Federation of Worker Writers and Com- 
munity Publishers. 

In the United States and Canada, writing 
and publishing is a newer and more iso- 
lated phenomenon. East End Press in Toron- 
to was one of the first groups in North 
America to publish and distribute student 
writings for sale. Books such as My Name is 
Rose, a story by a woman fighting back 
against physical abuse, and Working 
Together, a collective research project by 
adults who can't read and about problems 
they face, have circulated throughout North 
America - not just to literacy programs but 
to battered women's .shelters and com- 
munity housing projects. Voices: New 
Writers for New Readers, a new British 
Columbian-based magazine with con- 
tributors from the U.S. and Canada, hopes 
to attract a large readership with its high 
quality photographs and professional 
quality format. New Writer's Voices, a series 
by Literacy Volunteers of New York City, 
and Need I Say More, a Boston-based 
literacy magazine, are several others. 

Why does student writing and publica- 
tion deseive the attention of adult 
educators? Four reasons that highlight its 
value both as a process and as a product 
will l>e discussed here. 

Writing as the Exercise of Literacy 

Many piograms, like ours, continually 
grapple with the problem of defining who 
decides what should be taught in a literacy 
program for adults. On the one hand, we 



1970s, Centerprise. a 
community center 
and worker publish- 
ing project in the 
heart of Macknty. 
was one of the first 
to undertake 
publishing books by 
and for beginning 
readers. A literacy 

teacher, discouraged by the gap between 
his students* lives in Hackney and 
materials available for beginning readers, 
approached Centerprise with his idea. 



[This writingi presents a powerful alternative to the 
idea that wnters are privileged, highly educated in- 
dividuals who sweat out Great Works in thephvacy of 
their own garrets. Writing and writers, for all the 
extraordinariness, become ordinary and every>day, 

open to anyone and every>one. 

Centerprise Publications Brochure 



want to provide our students with the hard 
skills they need to be "functional" in iheir 
worlds. On tlie other hand, we are oftei. 
well aware of how seldom we and they are 
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challenged to consider for what purpose 
ihey want and need reading and writing. In- 
stead of seeing literacy as the exercised 
ability to use reading and writing in one's 
own cultural context, ioo often pre-pack- 
aged commercial curriculum give the im- 
pression that becoming literate is simply a 
matter of completing a workb(K)k series or 
.passing a test. Students are passive con- 
sumers of dominant language, cultural and 
workplace rules rather than Ixring en- 
couraged to develop the creative capacity 
to produce their own knowledge and dis- 
cover their own voice. Writing in literacy 
programs is a telling example. vSeldoni does 
writing move beyond handwriting, filling 
out job applications, and answering teacher- 
determined "comprehensir>n questions." 

Researchers such as Malcolm Knowles 
and Patricia Cro.ss have shown that adult 
learning is most effective when it draws on 
the individual's previous experience, is re- 
lated to immediate needs and involves the 
adult in decision-making about instruction. 



As our program 
began to use a writ- 
ing process ap- 
proach, we found 
writing became an 
effective means for 
individualized in- 
struction. Sharing 

and discussion of 

the writing tended 

to focus attention on "generative" topics of 
immediate and often existential meaning to 
students themselves. 

Writing as Effective Instruction 

During the 1970s, faistrated that many 
students were not learning to write in 
school, researchers began to look for alter- 
natives by observing what good writers do. 
'Iliey found writing to be a recurrent and 
collalx:)rative process. Gocxi writers dis- 
cover their topics as they write. They think, 
plan and "prewrite" before ever beginning 
a piece ot icxt They write many drafts, 
revising, rereading 
and talking with 
others. Attention to 
editing, punctuation 
and grammar comes 
later, after the con- 
tent is clear. 

Soon teachers of 
both children and 
college students 
(Donald Murray, 
Donald Graves, 
Nancy Atwell. Lucy 
Calkins and others) 
began to find ways 
to apply this re- 
.search to practice. 
They developed the 
"writing workshop." 
vStudents brainstorm 
ideas for topics, 
share drafts and 
revise at their own 
pace. Skills are 
taught in the context 
of students' own im- 
mediate writing. Vor 
example, during one 
draft students might 
learn about where to 
pur periods and ques- 
tion marks. During 
the next druft, a "writ- 
ing conference" 
might fcK'us on 

Lileracy siuJatis iu Spriti^ieUi. Massochusvlts, used computer f^raphk^ and strategies to correct 
desktop puhlishmg pwgmms to make these an vrs for their aatohiof^raphies spe II i ng errors in t he 



rm tryin ' to learn how to publish a book - to write 
about some of the things in my life. My teacher told 
me that's the way a lot of writers started off, by writing 
about some things in their past... Wis is just the first 
step. Now I got to tak ' the second step. 

New author I.iither Watson, from his autobioj;raphy 
• The Utile Boy and the Hobo Man" 




/ think it [writingi makes you stronger in lots of ways. 
I mean, we often think our life's very bad but when 
you listen to someone elses iife, it's a lot harder and I 
think it give you more strength to cany on. Whatever 
I write down, I want to share it with the world. 

New author Ellen Knada, from her autobiography 
Conversations with Strangers 



same story. During the final drafts before 
publishing teachers and students together 
discuss issues of "final" editing and lan- 
guage. Decisions about whether to use 
"standard Knglish" or the students' own 
dialect and whether to correct mistakes or 
leave them as written are made. Gradually, 
the more students write, the less assistance 
they need. Not only have they learned 
skills but they have developed the capacity 
and self-confidence to see themselves as 
writers and authors. 

Although the use of computers is not es- 
.sential, for many programs getting com- 
puters and beginning to write and publish 
go hand in hand. In our program, we «oon 
found that we could teach most students 
simple word processing using a commer- 
cial software package. Many learned to 
"hunt and peck" after a few weeks and 
preferred the appearance of typed text to 
their own hakidwriting. which they thought 
looked childish. A few, mostly very basic 
beginners, chose not to type, preferring to 
focus on handwriting and basic reading. 
After trying drill and practice software, w^* 
found that, in the long run. having .stu- 
dents learn word processing was a tiiore 
valuable u.se of their time. We have u.sed 
computers to write collective stories, let- 
ters and b(X3k reviews: to format cook- 
books, letters collections and poetry into 
small books: and to modify students' own 
writing .so that it can be used for skill-build- 
ing exercises. Computer graphics have 
provided an opportunity for students to 
make decorative covers for their hooks, 
programs for church bulletins, greeting 
cards, and newsletters they feel proud to 
.show t(; others. 

Writing as Text 

Recent findings of reading research 
have encouraged vhe notion that learning 
to read is often more-not le.s.s-difficult 
when it is .stripped from its meaning and 
isolated in skills .sequences. In .schools, 
teachers are increasingly using story books 
and high interest non-fiction, referred to as 
"whole" texts. Within adult literacy the.se 

(conlifiued on p. 19) 
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Speak & Math: Learning 
Electronically in Belizean Schools 



by Porn jit Arunyakanon 

ll is math hour in a small primary 
school in rural Belize. The teacher has jusl 
fipi^hH giving a lesson in basic si blraclion 
to a class of skinny, blue-uniformed firsl- 
an J second-graders. Rather than spend the 
next half-hour drilling the students, the 
teacher groups the children by threes and 
distributes a hand-held electronic aid 
called "Speak & Math" to each group. 

The children erupt into noi.sy activity, 
jcxsiling with one another lo work with 
machine first. When they have settled 
down, Speak & Math shows each u.ser a 
.subtraction problem and .simultaneously 
.speaks the problein aloud through a bu\\{- 
in voice synthesizer. Punching an answer 
onto the numeric keyboard, one boy looks 
crestfallen when the macliine tells him, 
"Wrong. Try again." 

Numeracy: A Building 
Block for Literacy 

Acquiring numeracy is a key part of the 
literacy package. Skilled u.se of numbers is 
es.sential to success in school, on the job 
and in daily life. A basic education without 
numeracy is like a tent without poles. 

Too often, however, basic computation- 
al skill is not mastered in .school or during 
literacy training activities. Without suffi- 
cient practice, skills are either not acquired 
or not retained to an extent that enables 



learners to .solve the mathematics problems 
encountered in schcxjl and in daily 

Skill in mathematics computation comes 
through practice, but practice opportunities 
are usually insufficient in textlxx)ks and in- 
structional activities, especially in develop- 
ing countries. Teachers and students often 
find drill and practice to Ix; time-con.su ming 
and lx:)ring. The re.sult is that practice is 
avoided and skills are not mastered. 

Hlectronic learning aids can provide 
more opp^)rtunities for practicing and 
ma.stering computation. The scenario 
descrilx.*d above cKcurred as part of a 
fea.sibility study currently underway in Bel- 
ize, exploring the use of Speak & Math to 
improve mathematics skills in selected Bel- 
ize schools where math skills have been 
found to be especially weak. Preliminar>' 
results of the study are encouraging. 

^pvak ik Math, manufactured by Texas 
Instruments, inc., provides drill and prac- 
tice exercises in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, divi.sion and some rudimentary 
word problems. l*he battery-operated 
machine, which costs about L'S $40. 
tneasures seven l:>y ten inches and weighs 
just over one pound, it generates about 
100.000 problems, more or less randomly, 
at three levels of difficulty. Once users have 
selected tlie type of problein and the level 
of difficulty, it presents prol:)lems combin- 
ing visual display with synthesized speech 
in Hnglish language. After the user indicates 



the answer, the machine provides immedi- 
ate feedback with one of the following 
responses: "That's correct," "Wrong. Try 
again/' or, if the student has erred twice, 
"Incx)rrect. ITie correct answer is ..." It 
reports a score for each series of five 
problems. 

The Speak & Math study is being con- 
ducted under USAID's Learning Tech- 
nologies Project by the Institute for 
International Research and the Belize 
Education Laboratory. Assistance is being 
provided by the faculty of Belize Teachers 
College. 

An African Precedent 

The Belize study is building upon a 
study undertaken several years ago by the 
Center for Intemational Education, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, on the feasibility of 
using electronic leaming aids in primary 
schools in a developing country. The 
study, conducted in Lesotho, looked at the 
use of the Speak & Math and a related 
leaming aid called Speak & Read to im- 
prove sixth-graders' basic skills in mathe- 
matics and English, it suggested that 
electronic leaming aids could be easily in- 
trcxluced into classrooms, that students and 
teachers accepted them quickly, and that 
.students using them had higher achieve- 
ment. 

Although the Lesotho study 
demonstrated the feasibility of using 
electronic leaming aids to improve achieve- 
ment in a developing country, many ques- 
tions were not answered, such as the 
long-term effects on computation skills, or 
comparative results for different grade 
levels. The Belize study focuses on 
younger grades, offers a more structured 
format for the use of the aids, analyzes 
students' achievement for the entire year in- 
.stead of three months and will provide a 
formal cost analysis. 

The Belize feasibility study wil! deter- 
mine the impact of the use of hand-held 
electronic leaming aids on math achieve- 
ment of students in first, second and third 
grades. Th.e .study will compare changes oc- 
curring during the course of a school year 
in student achievement in mathematics in 
the clas.srooms using the Speak & Math 
with students in control classrooms receiv- 
ing only conventional instruction. Eight 
schools (four experimental and four con- 
trol), consisting of alxjut 800 students, 
were .selected from a group of fifteen .small 
.scliools where performance on the Belize 
National Selection Examination in mathe- 
matics was below average. Average scores 
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on a pretest covering numeration and com- 
putation showed the experimental and con- 
trol groups to be almost identical at the 
beginning of the study. 

The study began in April 1989. Prior to 
introducing the aids in the classroom, 
teachers and principals in exF)erimental 
schools received orientation on the use of 
Speak & Math and on prescribed proce- 
dures and time schedules. At orientation ses- 
sions, it was suggested that Speak & Math 
be used three times per week for about thir- 
ty minutes. But teachers, drawn to the ex- 
periment, expressed the desire to use it 
every day for periods of 30 minutes, and 
this is the course being followed. In most 
cases, teachers use the machines in place of 
classroom drills and practice. 

In order to minimize costs, students 
work in groups of three, taking turns operat- 
ing the machine, an arrangement that was 
successful in the earlier study. Those no( 
operating the machine work alongside with 
paper and pencil, seeing and hearing feed- 
back. Teachers review papers to identify 
any difficulties for additijnal remediation. 

Preliminary Results 

At the end of the two-month period, in- 
terviews and tests were conducted to deter- 
mine teachers' views on whether the 
instruction provided by aids was effective, 
to gauge their interest in continued use of 
the aids during the 19H9-90 school year, 
and to determine what learning gains had 
taken place. 

The results were positive. The interviews 
showed teachers to be unanimous in the 
belief that instruction provided by the aids 
markedly improved students* performance 
and attitudes toward math. Following are 
some typical remarks: 

% "My children have gained in math; they 
are working much harder and better 
now," 

H "What impressed me is that after 

repeated practice on the machines, the 
kids would be able to do what they 
could not do at first." 

^"The children are cooperative com- 
petitive, They engage in a contest to 
see who can finish first with all correct." 

Many teachers cited additional benefits. 
Some noted that the machines freed them 
from supervisory resp)onsibilities, allowing 
them to devote more attention to slower 
learners. One teacher claimed that the intro- 
duction of the machines had increased at- 
tendance in her class. 
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The students' enthusiasm was extremely 
high. Some arrived at school earl)', or 
stayed during the lunch hour, for the 
chance to work with Speak & Math. Student 
performance on addition and subtraction in 
the four schools that had been using Speak 
8c Math fortivo months wds dramatically su- 
perior to students in the control schools, as 
measured by a 20-item test. The average 
score of the experimental cla.sses was 72 
percent and the average for the control clas- 
ses was 52 percent. 

Cultural adaptation to the machine ap- 
peared to be a less serious oostacle than ex- 
pected. At the outset, childn.^n were often 
extremely curious about how the machine 
worked. "Teacher, how [h^ man get inside 
the machine?" asked many students 
perplexed about the aitificial voice. "How is 
it that this machine knows the answer?" one 
inquired. At least one student refused to ac- 
cept the machine's infallibility. "Teacher, 
sometimes the man tell.s me I am wrong and 
I know I am correct," he insisted. Some had 
initial difficulty in recognizing the voice's 
pronunciation as well as the shape of nunv 
beis or computation signs in the electronic 
display. Many were not used to viewing 
math problems in a horizontal format, since 
the teacher had usually written them verti- 
cally. However, these problems were quick- 
ly overcome and did not tend to interfere 
with students' progress. 

Some teachers p)ointed out that, al- 
though the aids immediately told the stu- 
dent whether the answer was right or 
wrong, they did not tell him what he did 
wrong when he answered incorrectly. This 
made the quality of the feedback lower 
than it would have been with personalized 
attention from a teacher. However, only the 
most sophisticated educational computer 
software is capable of giving such feedback. 
The software, and the computers to run it, 
cost far more than the budgets of sch(X)ls in 
developing countries can afford. 

In the Long Run? 

It is too soon to tell whether the initial 
gains will be sustamed over the long run. 
Iliis will be answered when the results are 
obtained from the tests given to students in 
May 1990. If initial improvement rates are 
not maintained, this might suggest the pos- 
sibility that the aids were over-used. If this 
is the case, maximum long-term gain might 
occur by using the aids only two or three 
days per week, or by bringing out the aids 
periodically for intensive use. 

Whether or not students who use learn- 
ing aids score significantly higher on the 
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final test, there is reason to l^elieve that 
they have benefited from use of the aids. 
Students and teachers alike are enthusiastic 
about use of the aids. The aids serve to 
break up the monotony of the school day. 
They ilso give students a taste of modern 
technology that they are unlinely to ^et 
elsewhere in their environment. Most 
teachers believe that students will not get 
bored with the aids until they have 
mastered the skills Indng exercised. Hie 
aids also assist teachers in pinpointing in- 
dividual differences, helping them become 
more resjxjnsive to students' needs. 

■ 

Pomjit Anmyakanon, from Bangkok, 
nailand, is a PhD candidate in instruc- 
tional design and technology at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. For the past three years, 
she has sensed as a research assistant for 
USAfD's Learning Technologies Project. 



Using Radio for 
Literacy: A Conference 

An international symposium on 
"Popular Literacy by Radio" will take 
place July 1-3, 1990, in Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic. The conference is 
being organized under the auspices of Un- 
esco, adult education organizations in 
Latin America, national radio networks in 
the Dominican Republic and Spain, and 
ministries of education from several 
countries. Spanish and English are the of- 
ficial languages of the conference, 

Throughout the three days, morning 
sessions are dedicated to panel discus- 
sions on basic education, literacy radio 
programming and post-literacy i-adio 
programming, with special reference to 
experiences in Latin America. Afternoon 
sessions will feature examples of radio 
programs used for literacy and post- 
literacy in countries in Latin America and 
Europe. Organizations that wish to 
present information and examples about 
their activities related to the use of radio 
for literacy should send a detailed 
proposal to the conference secretariat. 

The registration fee for the symposium 
is US $50. For information about registra- 
tion, travel, or accommodations, contact 
the secretariat of the symposium at the fol- 
lowing address: Federico Henriquez y 
Carvajal, 2 - Gascu, Apartado Postal 780- 
2, Santo Domingo, DN, Dominican 
Republic. Telephone: (809) 686-4178. 
Fax: (809) 686-4178. 
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Evaluation GuidetKMik 

Evaluators trj'lng to select an ap- 
propriate instrument f.ox assessing adult 
literacy programs will appreciate 
Measures of Adult Liiemcyy 2i new, well-or- 
ganized guide to evaluation tests and in- 
struments. 

The guidebook reviews 63 commercial- 
ly available tests, grouping them into four 
categories: basic skills in reading, writing 
and mathematics; oral English proficiency; 
"affective outcomes," or personality char- 
acteristics such as self-esteem and self- 
determination; and critical thinking skills, 
such as logic and argumentation. Each 
entry covers the author of the instrument, 
the date it was published, its purpose, 
brief descriptions of test exercises and pro- 
cedures, reliability and validity indices, 
price and availability. In the Comments" 
section, the author offers candid impres- 
sions of the strengths and weaknesses of 
the instrument - for example, whether i^ is 
biased toward middle-class or low-income 
people, adults or children. 

The idea for the guidebook came to 
the author, Gregg Jackson, when he set 
out to evaluate a large number of adult 
literacy programs for the Association for 
Community-Based Education. He was 
soon overwhelmed by the diverse array of 
choices. "It was very ditFicult to know 
which instruments were suitable for our 
needs, since there was no one gate 
throuji^h which they all had to pass," Jack- 
son says. Since he was forced to under- 
take a more comprehensive review, he 
decided to publish it, since "my dilemma 
was similar to that of other practitioners." 

Although the book's target audience is 
US adult literacy evaluators, it may also 
prove useful to overseas counterparts. 
Entries indicate whether the instruments 
are available in different languages and, in 
many cases, review the test's cultural ap- 
propriateness. However, Jackson chose 
not to review insuiiments distributed by 
overseas publishers or the small number 
of instruments developed by community 
organizations, since the latter usually had 
not been subjected to reliability and 
validity analyses, and often are not avail- 
able in large quantity. 

Copies of the guidebook are available 
from the Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center, Clearinghouse on Tests, Meas- 
urements and Evaluation, 3333 K St., 
AW: Suite 200, Washington, DC 20007, 
USA. Telephone: (202)342-5060. The 
price is not yet determined. 



TV Networks A PLUS for 
Non-Literates in the United States 



In September 1986, Capjital Cities/ ABC, 
one of tlie three major broadcasting net- 
works in the United States, and the Public 
Broadcasting Service (PBS), a network of 
non-commercial television stations, joined 
forces to raise awareness about illiteracy 
and to stimulate public-private coop)era- 
lion, private initiative and community* ac- 
tion to help promote literacy. They 
launched "Project Literacy USA," common- 
ly known as the PLUS campaign. Since it 
began, 222 ABC-affiliated stations and 313 
PBS member stations liave participated. 

'Ilie campaign addresses one of the 
most urgent social problems in the United 
States today. Nearly one out of ten 
American adults, or 23 million people, are 
descril:>ed as illiterate, lacking basic skills 
beyond a fourth-grade level. By some 
definitions, 13 percent of the workforce is 
illiterate. The US Department of Labor es- 
timates that adult illiteracy costs society' 
$225 billion annually in lost productivity, 
unrealized tax revenue, welfare and crime. 

The broadcasting networks did not at- 
tempt directly to teach people to read and 
write. The role of the media has been to 
create national awareness of the problem, 
provide information about local resources, 
recruit volunteers to teach, air regular feed- 
back about individual successes and issue 
a national "rep)ort card.*' On tlie local 
level, 428 PLUS Community Task Forces 
comprised of media, business and com- 
munity leaders assess local literacy 
needs and existing services, mobilize 
resources, and coordinate the expansion 
of programs or Create new ones where 
necessary. 

The resulLs have l*>een remarki'.nle. 
Originally designed as an 18-montli cam- 
paign, PLUS met with such a strong 
response that it has continued for five 
years. Nearly 600,000 F)eople have called 
a national toll-free hotline for literacy in- 
formation or to volunteer Calls to state 
and local hotlines have increased 10- to 
15-fold. Laubach Literacy Action, one of 
the nation's largest literacy service or- 
ganizations, reports that ihe number of 
students has quadrupled over the last 
four years. Literacy Volunteers of 
America reports a 150 percent increase 
n enrollment and volunteers since PLUS 



began. Tlirough PLUS, ABC and PBS have 
demonsVraied the enormous power of 
broadcasting to promote and influence so- 
cial action. 

The First Years 

PLUS launclied its campaign in 1986 
with two attention-getting documentaries. 
ABC produced an award-winning documen- 
tar>' called "At ri Loss for Words: Illiterate in 
America," narrated by Peter Jennings, an 
ABC News anchomian and a journalist of 
national reputation. A month later, PBS 
aired a one-hour documentary, "A Chance 
to {.earn.'' 

The ABC Office of Communication, 
which coordinated the campaign for the 
network, initiated links with senior 
producers and urged them to develop pro- 
gram responses to the campaign. A similar 
process occurred at PBS. Over the next 
several years, both networks aired a wide 
variety of literacy-related programming on 
the news (national and local, morning and 
evening), ABC sjx)rts, children's programs, 
and prime-time shows with stories lines 
alx)ut literacy. Public service an- 
nouncements aired on ABC network chan- 
nels 8 to 14 times per week. A major series 
called "PLUS Learner of the Month" was in- 
itiated in April 1987 and ran until Deceml:)er 
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Frvm Youth/PLUS campaign material. 
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19<*i8. Learners toid in their own words how 
their lives were tr;?nsfornied by learning 
how to read and wrile. Ihe PLUS campaign 
organizers also tapped ABC- and PBS-af- 
filiated radio networks: 2,S00 radio stations 
across the country ran PLUS public sen/ice 
announcemtiij;, news and longer stories. 

Literacy was tied to national evcnL^, For 
example the theme of civic literacy was 
linked rc le 1987 bicentennial celebration 
of th-3 American Constitution, emphasizing 
the importance of literacy for individuals 
in fulfilling the requirements of citizen- 
ship in a democratic society. A national 
report, "Workforce 2000," pointed out the 
inadequate le'.o' of skills in the work 
force, esp>ecially among young people, 
the steadily rising level of skills required 
in industry, and the diminishing propor- 
tion of young p>eople in the population. 
PLUS reinforced the economic imperative 
of literacy among young people. 

Among other initiatives, "The Unsung 
Americans" is a monthly series of public 
service announcements that recognizes 
communiry public service and promotes 
voluntarism. Each month a different in- 
dividual is featured as an "unsung 
American" for volunteer activities that aid 
the development of young p>eople. In 
November 1988, nationally televised 
literacy honors were presented to 20 
PLUS Learners of the Month at a gala 
event and to Barbara Bush, the 
President*s wife, who has been a longtime 
supporter of literacy activities in the nation. 
The second ceremony, broadcast from the 
White House in March 1990, honored 
ti ^chers, literacy volunteers and com- 
munity activists. 

Youth/PLUS: Illiteracy in a 
Broader Context 

Experts agree that the major pwblerm af 
Jlic ting young people in America are so 
severe that it is no exaggeration to refer to 
them collectively as a youth crisis. "Studies 
have identified six key ptvbtems: substance 
abuse, teen pregnancy, illiteracy crime, 
dropping out of school and unemployment. 
The incidence of these problems is greater 
in the US than in any other industrialized 
nation. 

Project Overview, PLUS Campaign 

As the PLUS campaign gained momen- 
tum, organizers began to recognize the 
need to address illiteracy as part of a larger 
web of interrelated social problems. In 
April 1988, Youth/PLUS campaign began in 



order to take a holistic view of the social 
crisis confronting American youth 

Youth/PLUS has two main goals. The 
first is to establish the link l> uveen il- 
literacy and the whole range of related 
problems cited above. The second is to 
build awareness of the positive ways that 
basic skills can be .strengthened ~ promot- 
ing family reading, focu.sing on early 
childhood education, support for educa- 
tional refomi, and recognition of those who 




Logo used in Youth/IWS family reading campaign 



overcome illiteracy and those who help 
young people to .succeed. 

To meet these goals, organizers iden- 
tified several action strategies. One was 
coupling national med!a attention with 
plans for local action, so that the media 
f(x:us was complemented by operational 
support. Another was bringing together 
groups that normally lack opp<^)rtunities to 
work collaboratively, such as educators, 
[nisiness people and youth sen ice 
providers. The campaign launched a series 
of intitiatives, including the following: 

• A family reading campaign called "The 
Summer of the Readasaurus"' created 
two characters, twin dinosaurs Rex and 
Rita, who survived extinction because 
they learned to read. The goal of cam- 
paign was to encourage "millions of 
kids to read millions of book.s" during 
the summer of 1988. By summer \s end. 
over one million postcards had arrived 
from children who had read a total of 
three million books. The theme was 
continued with public .semces an- 
nouncements featuring celebrities who 
encouraged reading to children. 



• "Breaking th<' Cycle" u'as the name 
given to a serie> of public service an- 
nouncements designed to call attention 
to the cycle of illiteracy passed from 
generation to generation, and ways to 
overcome the problem. 

• .Mentoring was a scheme devised for 
children who.se parents do not know 
how to read. It encouraged |x*ople 
who can read to act as mentors to 
children, thus breaking the cycle of i' 
tergeneraticjnal illiteracy. 

• "Making the Grade; A Report Card on 
American Youth" featured a d(K-umen- 
tar>' IV program and related outreach 
efforts to examine problems facing the 
nation's youth and current efforts to 
help solve the problems. It indudvd 
4CK) "summit meetings" in town com- 
munities across ihe countr>* to develop 
local action plans for confronting the 
.same issue>. 

Critical Questions 

Literacy .service organizations are 
plea.sed that the PLUS campaign has finally 
rai.sed the literacy is.sue to national 
|;)rominence. Many have l>een forced to 
dramatically expand their seivices in 
response to rising demand, a situation other 
education groups would find enviable. 
However, this expansion has al.so created 
problems, particularly in the financial area. 

"Growth in financial support has not 
kept up v.ith the growtfi in demand for ser- 
vices," says Bevedy Miller. Director of Com- 
munications for Literacy Volunteers of 
America. "People don't always realize that 
although we rely on volunteer tutors, we 
need funds for training volunteers, for 
materials, and for administratic^n of ^nir 
programs." 

The PLliS campaign opened some d(K)rs 
to major corrK)rate donors, but not enough 
CO fill the gap. Ironically, for all PLUS'S em- 
phasis on private sector initiative and volun- 
tarism, many literacy service organizations 
are .setting their ho|x*s on increased govern- 
ment funds to rescue their financially 
.strained programs. As Peter Waite, exe;''..i- 
live director of Lauhach Literacy Internation- 
al, remarks, "Illiteracy will not be .solved 
with volunteers, but it will not be solved 
without volunteers." 



For more infonnation, contact: Capital 
Cities/ ABC 77 West 66th .Street. Xeu York. 
SY 1002X l-SA. Telephone: (212)456- 
7227; or Public Bnxulcasting Sefvice, C'o 
WQED. 4802 Fifth Ave , Pittsburgh. PA 
152J.I ([SA. Telephone: (412)622-1491 
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PHnciples into Practice 



Eyes on the Prize: Competing for the 
Attention of New Readers in Asia 



It is often said that a picture is worth a 
thousand words. But rather than replace 
words, a picture can help clarify their mean- 
ing - and interest people in reading them. 
Yet for many new readers in developing 
countries, it can 1^ difficult to find well- 
illustrated materials that are written at an apv 
propriate level of difficuli; and are also 
relevant to their lives. 

So, in order to encourage the produc- 
tion of attractive, informative materials for 
new literates in Asia, the Asian Cultural Cen- 
ter for Unesco (ACCU) in collaboration 
with the Unesco Principal Regional Office 
for Asia and the Pacific sponsors a contest 
for the best-illustrated post-literacy 
materials. The contest is open to 
governmental and non-governmental or- 
ganizations, institutions and businesses in 
the 21 Asian member ccjuntries of Unesco. 

In the first conte.st, held in 1988, 15 
prizes were awarded to Asian groups rang- 
ing from government ministry offices, local 
resource centers, and private publishers. 




A c:hm'*sefH)ster(4fxmt aquakuUurv won honorable mvutum 



The Malaysian daily New Straits Times cdp- 
tured first pri' e for its weekly supplement 
"Newspaper in Education." The supplement 
makes use of maps, diagrams, and comic 
strips lx)th to give students a functional use 
of the English language and to train 
teachers how to use the newspaper as an in- 
structional tool. Second prize went to the 
Chinese Curriculum and Teaching Materials 
Research In.stirute for its booklet, "Frogs Are 
Our Friends," which seeks to promote 
Knglish literacy while also educating rural 
readers on frogs' ability to protect crops by 
eating insects. Among nine third-ppze win- 
ners, a lxx)klet from Bangladesh explores 
rural dwellers' income and land problems 
through a traditional Bengali folk-p<3em 
known as "punthi" and lx?autifully etched 
drawings of village lif'^;. 

Selections were made on the basis of the 
appropriateness of the material for the tar- 
get audience, the effectiveness of the il- 
lustration in clarifying meaning, the 
readability of the material and the visual at- 
tractiveness of the work. Winners 
receive a certificate of recognition 
and cash awards of US $300 to 
$1,500, drawn from an endow- 
ment established by the japan 
Foundation and private donations. 
Submissions for the second con- 
test closed in December 1989 and 
the judges jxpect to reach a 
decision on a new rou^^'i v;f 
recipients in April 1990. 

The contest is only one of a 
series of ACCU activities promot- 
ing the development of materials 
for new litenues in Asia. Since 
1980, education and illustration ex- 
perts throug^hout Asia have col- 
lalx)rated to pnxlucw 37 
English-languajfe prototypes of 
materials for new readers - not 
only booklets, but also posters, 
games, maps, atlases, newspapers, 
pamphlets, slides and videos. 
After prototypes are field-tested, 
they are distributed to meml>er 
countries, where they can 1k' 
adapted according to the national 
mguage and culture. In order to 
facilitate mass production of local 
and national versions, ACCU is 




cov»r 
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Selections from a third prize-win ninf* Vietnamese 
booklet that tells the story of hmp. who oi^rcomes 
his /amity's protests and plants a home garden to 
increase family income. 

willing to supply each country with a .set 
of positive films for color printing and pro 
vide limited financial assistance. ACCU 
also offers regional and national 
workshops to train artists and writers in 
the preparation of literacy materials. Over 
the past seven years, nearly 150 trainees 
from a dozen Asian countries have par- 
ticipated in these workshops. 

More recently, ACCU has published a 
colorfully illustrated children's book in 
recognition of International Literacy Year. 
Through vivid illustrations, simple text and 
occasional games, Guess What I'm Doing 
captures a slice of daily life of 1 1 children 
in villages around the globe. For example, 
a beaded and braceleted Kallo from F/ast- 
ern Africa helps his father, a craftsman, 
create clay figures. Radha from Southern 
Asia, a red tilak painted on her forehead, 
writes a riddle in Hindi for her classmates. 
Nineteen writers and artists from 16 in- 
dustrialized and developing countries con- 
tributed stories and illustrations to the 
50-page book. The fine illustrations not 
only make reading pleasurable, but also 
foster children's awareness of different life- 
styles, cultures and natural environments 
throughout the world. 

■ 

For more information, contact ACCV . 
AVj. 6. Fuktiromachi, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 
162 Japan. Telephone: (81.^) 269-44^5. 
Fax: (H13) 269-45 W, Cable: Asculcentre 
Tokyo, 
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Two Literacy Models. Taking Stock 



Over several decades, different models for achieving adult literacy have emerged, each 
based in a separate theory about how adults learn. Two have been most widely t4sed in 
adult literacy programs in developing countries: thelaubach model and theFreirean 
model Thelaubach approach has traditionally emphasized skills in decoding written 
words through a highly structured curriculum and materials presenting picture-letter- 
word associations. It bos promoted one-on-one instruction, try which new literates volun- 
teer to teach another illiterate person until the entire community achieves literacy. The 
Freirean approach, on the other hand, has placed emphasis on the meaning oftvords, 
their relation to the larger context of learners' lives. It relies on a -ommunity-ortented and 
problem-solving method for literacy instruction, which becomes part of a larger process of 
local empowermettt. 

Both strategies have evolved in response to practice and continuing debate over effec- 
tiveness. This is particularly true of thelaubach approach, which has so broadened its con- 
ceptual foundation that one might reasonably ask what now distinguishes it from other 
approaches. We asked two authors who each have long experience studying and practic- 
ing one of these strategies to reflect on its significance for world literacy efforts over time. 



The Laubach Model 

by Lynn Curtis 

This year is not only International 
l.ilericy Year, but also the 60th anniversary 
of the Laubach literacy method, an ap- 
proach to literacy education conceived by 
Frank C. Liubach (1884-1970). Beginning 
with Laubach's pioneering efforts in the 
Philippines in 1930, literacy programs 
based upon his metliods have since been 
develwpvd in lOS countries and 314 lan- 
guages. Laubach Literacy International, the 
world's largest private voluntary literacy or- 
ganization, founded by F-rank Uubach in 
195S. continues to spread the laubach 
vision in 13 developing nations and 750 US 
communities. Around the world, educators 
inspired by .some aspect of F-rank Laubach s 
approach claim to practice the hmbach 
methcKl, which is !x?si known by the slogan 
"luich one teach one" or. as applied in Latin 
America. "Let each one learn with others." 

While the.se far-flung literacy efforts all 
claim to practice the Laubach method, their 
prcjgrains represent a range of different 
teaching techniques, learning materials, ad- 
min'strative structures and goals. If all prac- 
titioners of tlie Laubach method wcTe 
a.s.sembled in a single room, some inight ac- 
cuse the others of heresy. In spite of 
zeaknis dedication by many to a particular 
technique or .set of materials for teaching 
\x\sk reading and writing skills, the 
Uiui')ach method is in reality much more en- 
compassing. 



How can one literacy method embrace 
.such diversity of practice? The Laubach ap- 
proach is not a single technique but rather 
a body of fundamental concepts that Frank 
Laubach articulated or which later evolved 
from his practice. Given the concepts out- 
lined IkMow, many alternative applications 
are possible. 

1 . All fxHjple arc endowed with innate 
human dignity and [xitential to learn 
and achieve. The desire for self-deter- 
mination and freedom is universal, and 
literacy is a means to bring about in- 
dividual and societal change among 
tho.se who lack basic rights and need,-j. 
As Frank Laubach stated, 'To prr)mote 
literacy is to change cone's conscience by 
changing his relation to his environment. 
It is an undertaking on the .same plane as 
the recognition and incarnation of fun- 
damental human rights." 

2, Literacy includes not only the ac- 
quisition of fundamental skills, hut also 
cultural expres.uon, cntical thinf^ing and 
action. Irarners must exerci.se listening, 
speaking, reading, writing and math 
skills not just at the mo.st basic level, hut 
at a level sufficient to solve problems 
they encounter in their daily lives. A per- 
.son who is literate has the capacity to ac- 
(juire information, .skills and attitudes to 
bring at)out needed change. 

3- Literacy and development are closely 
linked. Permanent community develop- 
ment is not po.ssihie when large .segments 
of the community do not control the lan- 
guage of their lives. Conversely, people 
will not expend the nece.s.sary energy and 
time to learn to read and write if they aren't 



convinced that the effort will have an im- 
pact in daily concerns such as health, in- 
come, nutrition, employment, 
etwironment, transponation, etc. 

4, Ihe literacy learning ptrxess can 
generate hands of .solidarity and trust 
among all who particifjate. These lx)nds 
can transcend otherwise insurmountable 
differences of re'^gion, culture, language, 
and class. Literacy learning at its fxrst 
involves a human interchange .so positive 
that it has a universal, spiritual appeal. The 
literacy movement can Ik* a profound force 
for peace. 

5. Priority shoukUx.* placed upon those 
having the greatest Piecd for learning.Tht^ 
greate.st need for literacy instruction exists 
among disenfranchi.sed populations 
generally bypa.s.sed by existing develop- 
ment and educational efforts. 

In its emphasis on .self-determination, 
critical thinking, community development 
and reaching marginalized .sectors, the 
I^aubach literacy strategy has much in com- 
mon with the approach a.ssociated with 
Paulo I'reire. Indeed, over the years, the 
Laubach approach has moved closer to the 
Freirean approach, particularly in its ap- 
plication in developing countries. How- 
ever, the Laubach practitioners would 
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A teacher t4ses Umhach methods to teact) literacy in a 
remote juugle village in the rhilippiues. 

generally put greater emphasis on develop- 
ing specific reading and writing .skills, 
rather than on the larger socio-political 
f')r()cess of empowerment. 

There are also a number of principles 
which guide the practice of Laubach 
literacy programs, outlined below. 

i . "Hach ofu* teach one" or "L.et each one 
learn with others/' *!*hese slogans of the 

(continued on {). 15) 
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The Freif ean Model 

by Paul Jurmo 

For some 20 years, Paulo Freire has 
l")een a central figure in literacy and nonfor- 
tiial education efforts around the world. 
The Brazilian educator's written works 
have been widely disseminated, studied, 
debated and written about. Ivdi'cators, 
community activists and others aiound the 
world who are consciously trying to 
develop approaches to education and com- 
munity development which are more 
resp{)ns:ve to the realities of communities 
cite his ideas as key influence in their work. 

Freire argues that the world social order 
is characteri/ed by a host of oppressive for- 
ces which keep a large segment of the 
population in a dehumani/ed state: im- 
poverished, desixfrate and without a voice 
in determining the course of their own 
lives. A more just scxial order would be 
democratic in nature, with each individual 
participating in the process of shaping his 
or her own personal devel()r'^*^nt and the 
stmcture of the society as a • ole. 

F(^r Freire, illiteracy is m :< ^ i ncre than 
just being unable to decode wi. u 'i lan- 
guage. It is 

one of the concrete expressions of an un- 
just social reality ... lit is] not strictly a lin- 
guistic or exclusively pedagogical or 
methodological problem. It is political ... 
[On the other hand! literacy lis) ... a 
process of search and creation ... to per- 
ceive the deeper meaning of language and 
the word, the word that, in essence, they 
are being denied. 

Despite the abstract language. Freire \s 
writings have held a powerful message for 
educators. Education can be a tool to alter 
the social order, to create a more just sys- 
tem, or it can be a means of reinforcing op- 
pression. True education is not a matter of 
getting the masses to absorb information 
and values pre-digested by the powers-that- 
iie. Rather, Freire says thai education must 
help learners move to a higher, "critical" 
state of awareness, where they learn how 
to think for themselves, analyze how they 
are shaped by larger social forces and 
decide how they can control their relation- 
ship with those forces rather than be con- 
trolled by them. This learning process is 
more than a mere fine-tuning of an 
individual's self-esteem and reading, writ- 
ing and other "technical" skills, impcjrtant 
as tho.se goals may be. l Yeire says that 
education - and learners - must also be 
linked lo a larger. colle(nive effort to 



change the society as a whole, because im- 
proved reading and writing skills or self-es- 
teem are by themselves simply not enough 
to make the lives of most low-literate 
adults significantly better. 

Freirean Practice: No One Right Way 

Freire doesn't set out a "formula" by 
which these principles can be put into prac- 
tice. Although he is known for having used 
pictures depicting "generative themes" - is- 
sues capable of arousing heated debate - 
as a stimulus for the kinds of analysis 
described above, he rejects the notion of a 
"Freirean method" in the sense of a pre- 
packaged, step-by-step curriculum that can 
lx» impletuented in a given setting. 

Ova tire cdiicatot^ hisjnred 
by Freire s ideas hare not let 
lack ()f"a method" stop them 
from applvin,ii his thonf^ht. 

This lack of a clear methcxiology is 
perplexiiig to many who want to know 
how to put Freire's ideas to work, it is 
sometimes seen by his critics as a sign that 
his ideas are impracucal. lacking relevance 
to the demands of the real world. But crea- 
tive educators inspired by his ideas have 
not let lack of "a methcxJ" stop them from 
tr>'ing to apply his thought in real educa- 
tional settings. Whether calling themselves 
"Freirean," "participatory," "learner- 
centered" or "popular," these practitioners 
stmcture their programs to enable learners 
to go beyond the traditional role of student 
as passive "consumer" of information 
spoon-fed by teachers. Instead, learners 
are given multiple ()pfX)rtunilies to par- 
ticipate actively in the program, taking on 
high degrees of control, resjxmsibility and 
reward. These notions have Ix'cotiie so per- 
vasive that even educators who have never 
read his books are following practices con- 
.sistent with his ideas. 

Literacy programs in the I'nited States 
reflect many of the particifjatory practices 
which are occurring in other places 
throughout the world. For example, many 
nonfonnal educators have replaced large, 
"top-down" clas.ses and overly isolating 
one-to-one tutorials with interactive small 
groups, believing that they are conducive 
to achievement of important cognitive, af- 
fective and .social goals. In California, 
educator Raul AAorve tours workplace 
fa-Jilities with workers, taking photographs 



of work .statio. ..; and equipment. He then 
uses the photographs and ethnographic dis- 
cu.ssion methods to encourage learners to 
talk about their lives, to identify topics and 
u.ses of verbal and written language of con- 
cern to them. The.se interests, in turn, 
come Tocal points for verbal and wriuen 
language instruction. 

This exatnple mirrors Freire's own prac- 
tice of .showing learners a picture as a 
"prompt" for such discussions. However, a"( 
the Door, a New York City program which 
provides ba.sic skills, job training and 
health .services to young people who have 
dropped out of school, educators ask open- 
ended questions like "If you could write to 
the President, what would you tell him?" 
The instructor notes the themes and u.ses 
of language which emerge from these dis- 
cissions for later u.se in *he group. 

Or learners might work in teams to 
write their own essays, fictional .stories, 
poems and .songs alK)ut those topics. In a 
program in Ypsilanti, Michigan, spon.sored 
by the United Auto Workers and Ford 
Motor Company, assembly line workers 
share writings and give feedback to each 
other, making suggestions, demanding 
clarification of a point. For advocates of 
this in.structional approach, writing is .seen 
as a particularly fertile area for develop- 
ment of learners' thinking and .self-expres- 
sion skills. (See p. 5 for another account of 
this approach.) In programs like Working 
Cla.ssroom. a family education-and-arts pro- 
gram in New Mexico, learners also develop 
self-expro.ssion skills through designing 
and [X'rforming dramas, dance, music, 
photo-novelas and other fonns of arti.stic 
expre.s.sion. 

In these communication and artistic ex- 
pression activities, learners achieve a num- 
ber of objectives. They contribute actively 
to the creation of a meaningful curriculum. 
They get vital practice using a full range of 
language skills. And they learn that written 
language in its many forms is .someiiung 
which can be u.sed to achieve real, mean- 
ingful [Hirpo.ses ~ whether for pleasure, to 
lx)l.stei friendships and family ties, to learn 
a technical .skill, or to influence public 
policy - rather thaii something one does 
merely to "plea.se the teacher" or "pa.ss the 
exam." 

Participatory groups can help learners 
develop vital social and community 
development skills as well. Participants can 
learn how to debate and analyze the i.ssues 
they are concerned wUh, In the process, 
they develop a "team problem-.solving" 
identity which they can carr>' with them 
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into their lives outside the program. 
Nicaragua-born educator Klaudia Rivera 
tells how, in a literacy program she 
directed For Hispanic immigrants at l.a- 
Guardia Community College in New York, 
learners did group re.search on topics like 
"housing," "immigration" and "jobs." They 
recorded information and shared strategies 
for dealing with these i.s.sues and invited 
ouside exixfrts to .speak with them. In a 
women's education program sponsored by 
Lutheran Settlement Hou.se in Philadelphia, 
learners write letters to public officials and 
newspapers on cau.ses clo.se to their heart. 
Program coordinator Kathy Reilly explains 
that, although .some of the topics chosen 
by .students might be controversial, "these 
are issues which they are thinking about 
anyway, so you might as well come out 
into the open with them." 

The.se in.structional methods have even 
been carried over into programs which link 
basic mathematics instruction with com- 
munity c(^ncerns. In West Africa, Gambian 
farmer co-op members worked in groups 
to learn how to perform a basic arithmetic 
task that was critically important to all of 
them: how to properly weigh their 
produce and calculate how much they 
should get paid for it. Group meetings 
provided a context in which fanners could 
also discuss questions like "How can we be 
sure we don't get cheated in our transac- 
tions?", "What other tasks can we apply our 
new math skills to?" and "In what (;ther 
ways can our co-op help us?" 

Beyond these "classroom" activities, 
some programs have also applied iTcire's 
democratic principles to management. Por 
example, learners at Push Literacy Action 
Now. a community-ba.sed program in 
Washington, DC. operate a committee 
which advi.ses prc^gram staff on curriculum 
and other management decisions. Learners 
at Bronx Hducational Services in New York 
City recruit new learners, .select and orient 
new .staff, decide on program policy, rai.se 
and manage funds for the group, and act 
as liai.sons to traditional community institu- 
tions. Such learner invcMvement in "ex- 
tracurricular." management-related 
activities can boLster group members' 
morale, group identity. C(H')perative spirit 
and Interest in the program. 

How Many Programs Exist? 

It is virtually impo.ssible to know hoNN' 
many groups worldwide use such practices 
or with what frequency. Attempts to quan- 
tify the number of Preire-influenced 
programs are hampered by a number ot* 
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factors, including weak information-ex- 
change networks among nonformal 
educators imd, in some cases, a natural 
reluctance by educators to identify themsel- 
ves in a way that invites closer monitoring 
or even suppression by authorities. 



Jhc ^iemocmcy 
moi vmeuts'' noivsfynn^^ini^ 
up workiwide are a si^}i of 
potential support- cnid need 
- for panicipatoty education. 



Despite the lack of hard figures, there 
is much anecdotal evidence of par- 
ticipatory education efforts on every con- 
tinent; in industrialized and non- 
industrialized countries; in countries under- 
going major .social changes and in relative- 
ly more stal)le nations. Throughout Latin 
America, the "popular education" move- 
ment pre-dates Paulo Preire, but has 
gained con.siderable strength and direction 
from his ideas. Local groups in the Philip- 
pines, India and Thailand have been active 
in applying Preirean concepts for literacy, 
health, workplace and other fr)rms of 
education, while .similar applications are 
well established in lea.st a dozen African 
countries. In South Africa. Preirean 
methods are u.sed in alternative education 
programs provided by anti-apartheid 
groups. 

In the ma)onty of cases, programs have 
been carried out by non-governmental 
grassr(X)ts orj;anizations. However, a 
PYeirean approach does not impiy rigid op- 
po.sition to government involvement. The 
Nicaraguan literacy campaign of the early 
198Qs .sti.nds out as one example of a .state- 
sponsonxl effort to apply Preirean ap- 
proaches to literacy on a national scale. 
.More notably, the recent appointment of 
Paulo Preire him.self as education niioister 
for the Bra/'lian city of Sao Paulo, follow- 
ing many years in exile, suggests that 
educators should .seize opportunities to 
exert power at the government level in sup- 
port of participator)- approaches. 

What Needs To Be Done 

While there appears to be considerable 
interest in Preire's ideas, tlie [)rograms seen 
as models of participatoiy education 
remain relatively small in number and 
generally i.solated from each other and 
from mainstream education and develop- 
ment efforts. In order to develop the par- 
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ticipatory approach as a strong education 
and development alternative, there are a 
number of things we can do. 

1 . Build communicatiom amon^ sup- 
poflet's of a pufUcipaton appmach. We 
need to overcome the isolation which now 
exists between educators - and learners - 
who already sup[X)rt a participatory ap- 
proach. This can be done by strengthening 
mechanisms through which educators and 
learners can share expcTience and build 
solidarity: inf(umal .study teams, teacher 
and student exchange program.s, conferen- 
ces, referral semces and information 
clearinghou.ses, telephone hot-lines, 
newsletters and professional journals. 

2. Reach out to new sources of ideas and 
suppoH. Por example, the fields of reading 
and writing research, linguistics and eth- 
nography have produced considerable 
thinking which effectively supports many 
of Preire's basic position.s. Tluxse .same di.s- 
ciplines have produced many participator)" 
re.search, evaluation and instructional tech- 
niques which can be adapted for u.se in 
literacy programs and the converse is just 
as true. And the "democracy movement.s" 
now springing up in nations woddwide are 
a sign of potential support - and need ~ for 
participator)' education. Hncouraging .such 
cros.s-fertilization among disciplines and .so- 
cial movements will require minds open to 
new ideas and a readiness to break down 
traditional territorial barriers. While purists 
may argue that "Preire's ideas" will \^ 
watered down or co-opted in .such a 
process, they too must guard against 
making his ideas dogma, and, in effect, 
turning Priere into an icon to be worshiped. 

^. l.eani how to deal with social, politi- 
cal and economic constraints. It is nai\-e to 
imagine that social institutions committed 
to more traditional forms of education will 
readily accept participatory education alter- 
natives. As Preire himself argues, we need 
to understand the socio-political contexts 
in which we work and develop strategies 
for dealing constructively with [Potential 
obstacles or conflicts. 

Por exami^le. if governmental or educa- 
tion officials perceive a participator)" 
literacy program as a threat to the exi.sting 
power structure, tliey might veiy well 
withdraw support to that program. In .some 
ca.ses. learners who become more willing 
to think and take action find themselves cut 
off from friends, family members, fellow 
learners - and even from some teachers ~ 
who feel threatened by their emerging 
strengths. Pxlucators must be aware of di.s- 
tribution of power not (Mily within soeiely 



as a whole but also within educaiional sys- 
tems, within the cultures and Families of the 
learners tliey work with, and among 
learners rnd staff participating in literacy 
progran's. 

Hducators must also learn to respond to 
demands by funders and planners for ac- 
countability. Too often, literacy educators 
are expected to justify their existence by 
producing "numbers" - student enroll- 
ments, grades on standardized tests and so 
on - as evidence of their effectiveness. Hut 
participatory programs find those kinds of 
measures relatively mcrmingless. learner- 
centered programs are instead building 
new forms of assessment which focus on 
measuring how well programs are helping 
learners achieve wlvai they want to ac- 
complish with their lives - e.g., informal 
feedback from learners, periodic review of 
learning contracts, observation of student 
involvement in various activities, student 
learning logs. Nonformal educators - and 
learners, too - must learn how to use these 
alternative measures, while funders must 
encourage their use. 

Finally, even the most sound methodol- 
ogy and tolerant political climate cannot 
substitute for lack of resources. Literacy 
programs have traditionally suffered from 
lack of funds to pay for salaries, materials 
and administration. Learners themselves 
need extra supports like trans}x>rtaiion. day- 
care and job opportunities to encourage 
participation. Literacy groups will have to 
struggle to promote local self-reliance. Ikil 
recognizing the limits on their al^iliiy to 
generate material resources, especially in 
Tliird World countries, they must also lake 
on the role of lobbyist for support from out- 
side funding sources. 

Imtituteci research ami devehlmient 
system. No field, including adult literacy, 
moves forward without considerable ongo- 
ing research and development work. While 
promising participatory researrli work is al- 
ready underway, practitioners must docu- 
ment what theoiy and practice already 
exists and develop a new "R«S:1)" elhic: to 
remain fresh, relevant and vital, we will 
iiave to continually analyze and revise not 
only our practice but the thinking which un- 
derlies it. 

■ 

Pauljunuo is a Senior Pro^rafft As- 
sociate at the Busifiess Council for lifjectiiv 
ijteracy in New York where he focuses on 
issues related to workplace literacy. In 
t9H9. he co<'dited\\\v\\ap'Mory Literacy 
education, a study of learner-centered 
literacy effoHs in the ( 'nited States. 
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Laubach method indicate that literacy learn- 
ing is l)ased upon mutually supportive 
human interactions among learners and in- 
structors. Adults can learn. Those who Irave 
learned can teach those who want to learn. 
Hven if new literates do not directly teach 
literacy skills, they can support community 
literacy programs in other ways, e.g., by 
iuiilding a resource center or library. Volun- 
teers and peers are essential to a successful 
literacy effort. 

2. Learners pass ftvw a "leant to read" to 
a "read to learn" phase of literacy, l,earning 
moves from kniwn imag<*s and ideas to un- 
known symbols and concepts. L'or this 
reason, many basic reading primers using 
the Laubach method u.se introduce letters 
and characters through culturally relevant 
pictures. For example, the letter 'f ' might 
be presented with an illustration of a fish 
drawn to correspond to the shape of the let- 
ter. 

3. New readers need easy~to-read, adult 
interest materials. The development and 
maintenance of reading and writing ^-kills 
requires that learners have access to 
printed materials at a level that matches 
their cultural pers|Xfctive and reading 
vocabulary. 

4. Basic reading inivlves s/K'Cific skills 
in decoding as well as a broader under- 
standing of the meaning and context of 
^iiKm passages, Fffective reading instruction 
requires a balance of sequential .skill 
development (learning how to sound out 
words through a phonetic breakdown of 
vowels and .syllables, or "attacking" a word 
by identifying roots, suffixes or prefixes pre- 
viouslv !e ) and learning to read for 
m(!aning. 

5. literacy programs are effective when 
ivstmction is based upon students' stated 
and unstated ^oals for leantin^ and when 
they extK'rience success with learning. 

Applications of the Laubach Method 

By definition, programs that bear the 
name "Laubach method" identify with some 
if not all of the conceptual and practical 
principles listed above. Similarly, different 
literacy programs address different needs in 
varying cultural and socio-economic set- 
tings. Fach program develops its own uni- 
(|ue mix of educational materials and 
techniques, learners ser\'ed. instructors, 
decision-making structures, funding and 
program philosophy. For this reason, con- 
cepts undedying the Laubach method are 
appropriately applied to a range of pro- 
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gram types. Robert Caswell, President of 
Laubach literacy International, describes a 
continuum of fiv distinctly different pro- 
gram types which can apply the concepts 
of the Laubach inethod. 

Mass Literacy Programs. Typically, 
such programs are conducted on a national 
.scale, but occasionally on a provincial or 
community level. Decision-making, 
materials selection, and program delivery 
tends to he centralized. For examp'e, the 
leader of Centro Laubach de Fducacion 
Basica de Adultos, bmbach's Colombian 
center, served as director of planning for 
Colombia's national literacy campaign and 
last year helped apply the Laubach ap- 
proach in hundreds of rural village .sites 
throughout the nation. Laut)ach Literacy Ac- 
tion, Laubach's US program, participates as 
a leader in the Coaliticjn for Literacy, which 
in connection with the national media cam- 
paign l^roject Literacy US (PLUS, see p. 9) is 
mobilizing community and national resour- 
ces to develop or strengthen literacy 
programs throughc^ut the United States. 

Literacy through Existing Struc- 
tures. For instance, in the United States, 
biubach approaches are used in literacy 
classes taught on the \ob site and progratns 
sponsored within libraries and churches. In 
developing countries, kx'al cooperatives, 
village action committees and non - 
governmental agencies .spon.sor literacy 
clas.ses based on the Laubach method. As 
with mass literacy programs, decisions 
al:K)ut program goals, learning content and 
resource allocation are usually made by al- 
ready literate people. 

Problem-Solving Literacy. Learners 
identify their own problems, probe and 
analyze these problems, and identify com- 
mon links between individual and group is- 
sues. They gain command over spoken and 
written language through educational 
materials that evolve from this process. For 
example, in Kenya, among the Gabbra c. - 
nic group, the nomadic people developed 
literacy materials based upon immediate i.s- 
sues such as income, women's roles, and 
the clash of Western values and cultural 
traditions. The.se learning materials became 
the basis for reading and writing instruction 
as well as a forum for addressing com- 
munity probletiis. 

Literacy for Community Develop- 
ment. Fffective problem-solving programs 
often evolve into longer-term community 
development initiatives among marginal- 
ized populations. For example, in 14 neigh- 
boring villages in central Mexico, landless 
campesinos used literacy learning as the 



ba.sis for organizing community initiatives, 
including new wells, clinics, roads, home 
improvements, income-generating coopera- 
tives, preventive health programs, aquacul- 
turc projects, a new bus service and many 
odier needed changes. Similar examples 
can be found in Nepal, India, Bangladesh, 
Thailand, Philippines, Haiti, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Sierra Leone, Kenya and Tanzania. 

Movement-Oriented Literacy. This 
program evolves as people in literacy and 
community action projects join with other 
learning communities to pressure for 
literacy action and changes in public and 
private -sector policies. For example, in 
Colombia, Laubacli-spon.sored groups 
have come together to form mutual sup- 
port networks ba.sed upon their shared 
commitment and involvement in popular 
education. 

■ 

Lytni Curtis, who holds a PhD in adult 
education, is Director of International 
Detvlopment for Lauhach Literacy Intenia- 
tionai 

Wanted: Positive TV 
Messages about Children 

Ij'niccf is collalK)rating with World 
Media Partners to prepare a videotape of 
television program segments that convey 
positive messages about children and 
families. The final version will be dis- 
tributed to 'IV producers and national com- 
munication planners worldwide to 
demonstrate the range of possibilities for 
promoting children's interests through the 
medium of televi.sion. Aii accompanying 
manual will provide guidance on using 
various T\^ formats toward this goal - e.g., 
.serials, game shows, musical programs, 
documentaries, public .ser\'ice messages, 
talk shows, news ins/^*rts and more. 

Presently, the project coordinators are 
.seeking examples of IV programs for 
.screening purpo.ses. particularly those from 
developing countries. They are especially 
interested in programs that promote health 
and child .survival practices among 
families. In addition, they request evalua- 
tion .studies and descriptive information 
about their use for advocacy, if available. 
Videoca.sjiettes in any format will Ix* ac- 
cepted; originals will be copied and 
returned promptly. 

Please .send all tapes and correspon- 
dence to: Kdward L. Palmer. Radio/'IV Ser- 
vices, Unicef H 2-F. 3 United Nations Plaza. 
New Ycirk, NY 10017. Telephone: (212) 
326-7000. Telex: 17S989TRT. 



Radio Education in Africa 

In January 1990, educators and plan- 
ners from 15 African countries gathered in 
Harare, Zimbabwe to share their experien- 
ces with the use of radio in formal and 
nonformal education. The conference, 
which was cosp)onsorei by Zimbabwe's 
Ministry of Education and Culture and the 
USAID-supported Radio Learning Project, 
marked the first African regional meeting 
on this topic. 

For African distance educators, the con- 
ference signalled a general trend away 
from earlier exp>erimenlation with educa- 
tional television, because of television's 
prohibitive costs and high technical re- 
quirements and a renewed commitment to 
radio. Participants agreed that radio is a 
more efficient and cost-effective medium 
for achieving educational goals. Although 
technical problems interfere with transmis- 
sion and reception, radio is still the most 
accessible technology throughout the con- 
tinent. Most families in Africa's rural areas, 
where the vast majority of people live, 
have a radio set. They rely on radio 
programs as an important source of infor- 
mation on agriculture and government 
policies, as well as a source of entertain- 
ment and cultural enrichment. 

The participants generally placed top 
priority on the use of radio for basic 
education, both in primary schools and 
out of school. For example, in Botswana, 
the educational channel broadcasts les- 
sons for primary .school children on social 
studies, science, current affairs, English 
speaking and storytelling in 15*minute seg- 
ments for seven hours a day. Children in 
the six primary grades in Nigerian schools 
receive regular radio instruction in 
English, math and social studies. Beyond 
school walls, radio programs such as 
"Health," '*The Changing Rural and Agricul- 
tural World," "Calling the Women" and 
"Kid's World" seek to educate villagers in 
Cameroon about key issues pertinent to 
developinent. Zimbabwe's Channel Four 
is specifically designated to broadcast 
educational programs for out-of-school 
audiences and in Mali, programs such as 
"Green Sahel" and "Agriculture on the Air" 
are broadcast in local languages every 
Friday for peasants, fishermen and 
shepherds throughout the country. In 
Ghana, Guinea, Kenya, Liberia, Lesotho, 
Mali, Nigeria, Swaziland, Tanzania, Ugan- 
da, Zambia and Zimbabwe, daily or week- 
ly radio programs are aimed at specific 



target groups such as farmers, youth, 
women and children at the lower grades. 
Officials in African ministries of health, 
education, agriculture and social service 
agencies have demonstrated growing inter- 
est in using radio to reach populations 
with their infonnation and messages. 

Although radio often serves as an alter- 
native to printed materials, especially for il- 
literates, in some cases radio is being used 
to promote literacy and numeracy skills. 
For example, in Botswana, the national 
Educational Broadcasting Unit airs weekly 
literacy lessons and news to illiterate 
youth and adults in rural areas. These 
programs aim to develop learners' func- 
tional literacy skills as well as communi- 
cate government policies and programs. 
The Radio Learning Project's demon- 
strated success with using interactive radio 
instruction to teach Kenyan school 
children English-language speaking, read- 
ing and writing skills aroased great inter- 
est. Currently, Lesotho is implementing a 
national English-language progr?.m and 
Swaziland is implementing a pilot project, 
both modeled after the Kenyan project. By 
departing from the traditional practice of 
lecture-based radio programs and engag- 
ing the learner in oral and written exer- 
cises and responses, interactive radio 
in.struction effectively develops learners' 
functional literacy and numeracy skills. 

Participants discovered that radio 
education often faced similar problems 
from country to country. Most common 
are technical difficulties caused by lack of 
high-quality broadcasting equipment and 
insufficient trained personnel and, at the 
household level, a lack of radios, batteries 
and repair services. In some cases, radio 
programs are poorly designed or there is a 
lack of coordination between various mini- 
stries using radio education. In schools, 
teachers sometimes did not understand 
how to use radio programs to comple- 
ment classroom instruction and often lack- 
ed supplementary materials. Yet, 
participants closed the conference by 
resolving to foster closer collalK)ration in 
order mutually solve such problems in the 
future. 

- Wambui GUMora 

Wambui Githiora is an associate of the 
Radio Learning Project. Conference 
proceedings are available from the project 
at the Education Development Center, 55 
Chapel St,, Newton, MA 02160, USA. 
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Resources for 

Literacy 

Promoters 

^ The National Clearinghouse on 
Literacy Education, one of 16 US clearing- 
houses affiliated with the Kducational 
Resources Information Center, was 
launched in Septeml)er 1989 in order to 
meet the special needs of the immigrant 
population in the United States. Its purpose 
is to provide information, materials and 
technical assistance to US literacy service 
groups working with people whose 
proficiency in English is limited. For more 
information, contact the clearinghouse at 
1 1 IH 22nd Street. NW, Washington, DC 
20037, USA. Telephone: (202) 429-9292. 
Fax:(202)6S9-S641. 

^ World Education and the University 
of Ma.s.sachusetts Literacy Support Initiative 
jointly host an annual "Summer Institute for 
Literacy Professionals." This year's institute 
will be held June 25-Augu.st 3. 1990. Follow- 
ing a review of literacy theory and practice, 
participants focus on one of three areas: 
development of literacy materials and cur- 
riculum; training of adult literacy teachers; 
or management and evaluation of literacy 
programs. The course fee. including accom- 
modation, is $3,995, To regi.ster. contact: 
Literacy Support Initiative. 285 Mills Hou.se 
South. University of Ma.ssachu.setts, Am- 
herst. MA 01003. U\SA. Telephone: (413) 
545-0747. Fax: (413) 545-1263. 

♦ The Une.sco Institute for Education 
distributes a series of six publications on 
learning strategies for po.st-literacy and con- 
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tinuing education in developing countries, 
and two on functional illiteracy in industrial- 
ized countries. To obtain copies, contact: 
Une.sco Institute for Education, Feldbrun- 
nenstra.s.se 58. 2000 Hamburg 13, Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

^ During 1990, Unesco's International 
Bureau of Fxiucation will produce a .series 
of 40 publications on "Literacy Le.s.son.s" 
from leading researchers and practitioners 
in the field worldwide. The 16-page book- 
lets are intended to present a broad 
spectrum of international experience. 
Copies are available in English or French 
from the Publications Unit, IliE. P.O. Box 
199. CH-12H, Geneva 20, Switzerland. 

^ In ob.ser\'ance of International 
Literacy Year, World Education's Refx)rts 
magazine is |;ublishi)ig a three-part .series 
on literacy. So far, two editions are avail- 
able: "Literacy and the Learner," no. 26. 
which examines literacy from the perspec- 
tive on the individual in his or her immedi- 
ate surroundings; and "Towards a Fully 
Literate Wodd," no. 28, which examines in- 
novative ma.ss efforts that reach out to 
people bypas.sed by traditional education. 
The publication is distributed free of charge 
to overseas non-governmental organiza- 
tions engaged in education for adults. The 
annual .subscription fee is US $10 for in- 
dividuals in developing countries, $15 for in- 
stitution.s. Contact: World Education, 210 
Lincoln Street, Bo.ston. MA 0211 1, USA. 

^ Cotiwrgence, the quarterly journal of 
the International Council for Adult Educa- 
tion (ICAE). has made literacy one of its 
primary' concerns, along with related i.ssues 
of popular and nonformal education and 
participatory' research. With Paulo Freire 
serving as honorary pre.sident of the ICAE. 
the journal brings his perspective to many 
of its articles. Hie first edition of 1990 
focu.ses on International Literacy Year and 
contains an interview, in Spani.sh, with 
Freire him.self. The annual subscription rate 
for readers in A.sia, Utin America, and 
Africa is US $25.20, for those in other con- 
tinents, $30. Contact: ICAE, 720 Bathurst 
Street. Suite 500, Toronto, Ontario. Canada 
M5S 2IM. Telephone. (416) 588-1211. Fax: 
(416) 588-5725. 

The ICAE and the Indian Adult Educa- 
tion As.sociation jointly coordinate the Inter- 
national Task Force on Literacy, which 
mobili/x'S activities by regional and local 
non-governmental organizations prior to, 
during and after International Literacy Year, 
in January 1990. the Task F^orce off^ially 
opened the year in Thailand by launching a 
"Book V(;yage": a .series of blank books will 
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travel from village to village throughout the 
world so that new literates can write or 
draw their tne.ssa^^es of liope in their own 
language. At year's end, the books will be 
pre.sented to the United Nations. The Task 
Force distributes posters, pins, and 
guidebooks for action and publi.shes a 6- 
page bimonthly newsletter, free of charge, 
in English, French and Spanish. See the 
alx)ve li.sting for ICAF addre.ss and phone. 



On File at ERIC 

by Barbara Minor 

The following documents are available 
from the Educational Re.sources Informa- 
tion Center (ERIC), Document Reproduc- 
tion Service, 3900 Wheeler Ave,. 
Alexandria. Virginia 22304, USA. Plea.se 
note number and send full payment. 

Literacy for Development: An African 
PersfK'Ctiw (Notes fnm a Sabbatical) by 
H.S. Bhola. ( 1986) 46 pp. ED 273 782. 

Written by a leading figure in the literacy 
field, this short report presents the author's 
personal impressions of the state of adult 
literacy in Ethiopia, Malawi, Kenya, Tan- 
zania and India. He finds that Ethiopia's 
continuous literacy campaigns are paying 
off despite a desperate lack of resources, 
while the progress of literacy efforts in 
India is stifled by corruption and official 
neglect. In Kenya, literacy efforts are slowly 
reaching larger numbers of women, but offi- 
cial support appears to be waning. Avail- 
able in microfiche for $.86 or in paper copy 
for $4.06. 

Radio for Literacy by Jo.sef Muller 
(1985) 413 pp. El) 265 372. 

This compilation of background articles 
and documents covers is.sues and case 
studies on the u.se of radio as a medium for 
d^.'Veloping and supporting functional 
literacy. A .section on planning includes a 
two-part que.stionnaire on the use of radio 
and 1V in literacy .sent to education and 
broadca.sting authorities throughout the 
world; it could serve as a checklist for 
project planning. Anothci section describes 
the "Rural Farm Forum." an organized 
group listening approach that has Ix^come a 
cla.ssic strategy in many radio-supported 
literacy programs. Available in microfiche 
for $.86. or in paper copy for $34.51. 

■ 

Barbara Minor is Publications Coor- 
dinator for the HRIC Cleatin^house on In- 
fonnat ion Resou rces. 
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Wanted: Health Materials 
for Basic Readers 

A medical .school in New England is 
seeking printed materials on health topics 
appropriate for low-level readers in rural 
areas. The school's health promotion cen- 
ter hopes to locate existing materials writ- 
ten at a third- to sixth-grade reading level 
before collaborating with the state 
literacy council to produce its own. If you 
have materials to contribute, please send 
them to: Area Health Education Center 
Program, University of New England, Col- 
lege of Osteopathic Medicine, Hills Beach 
Road, Biddeford, Maine 04005-9599, USA. 
Telephone: (207) 283-0171. 



Campaign for Inter- 
national Broadcasting 

Concerned about the impact of pend* 
ing deregulation of the broadcast in- 
dustry, nearly 30 British private voluntary 
and environmental organizations have 
joined forces to pressure the British 
government to protect coverage of Third 
World and environment issues on 
television and radio. They have launched 
a campaign urging members of parlia- 
ment to take measures, first, ensuring that 
high-quality documentaries continue to 
air during prime lime and, second, 
strengthening coverage of international 
issues on educational television. 

Presently, producers associated with 
government-funded Independent 
Television (ITV) stations must inform and 
educate the British public. This legal re- 
quirement has encouraged in-depth 
documemaries and current affairs reports 
that in the past have exposed the 
Ethiopian famines or documented global 
pollution and deforestation. By replacing 
government financial support with fees 
collected from advertising and subscrip- 
tions, deregulation will force inde- 
pendent channels to compete with 
commercial channels. Campaign or- 
ganizers are concerned that international 
programs will be scrapped, since they are 
more costly to produce than domestic 
programs. 

For more information, contact: Third 
World Environment Broadcasting in the 
'90s Project, c/o IBT, 2 Ferdinand Place, 
London NWl SEE, UK. 



What's New, 
Whafs Coming 

C()}iferences 

Distance Education 

The Internalicmal Council for Distance 
Education will hold its fifteenth world con- 
ference November 4-10, 1990 in Caracas, 
Venezuela, marking the first time the con- 
ference takes place in l^tin America, in ad- 
dition to a full schedule of presentations, 
the conference will feature two days of pre- 
conference training workshops and a two- 
hour audio and video link-up by satellite 
with sites around the world, in order to 
demonstrate the possibilities of tiiese t(K)ls 
for distance education. Contact: ICDE XV 
Conference Office, Apartado 797, Caracas 
lOlA. Venezuela. Telephone: S82-S73-1346. 
Fax: SH2-S73-6642. Telex: 261 1 1 UNA VC. 

Workshops 

Communication for Social Change 

People in Communication, a network of 
Philippine groups and individuals involved 
in communication and development, will 
offer a "Seminar on Communication for So- 
cial Change." April S to June 6. 1991. The 
course is directed at community develop- 
ment and church workers in Asia who use 
communication strategies for their work. 
First offered in 19H9. the seminar covers 
general theories of communication and 
development, tools for scK'io-cultural 
analysis, and techniques of video produc- 
tion. Participants will apply their new skills 
in visits to rura» and urban communities. 
The course fee is IIS $1.H(X); thase inter- 
ested in parlicipa.ing are encouraged to 
begin seeking ass.-iance from funding agen- 
cies. Applications will be accepted through 
mid- 1990. Contact: People in Communica- 



tion, 3/F Sonolux Asia Building, Ateneo de 
Manila University, Loyola Heights, Que / on 
City, Philippines. 

Agricultural Extension 

"A New Look «it Knowledge Transfer" 
will be the focus of a four-week course of- 
fered Septemlx?r 3-28, 1990, by the Interna- 
tional Program for Knowledge Systems of 
the University of Illinois. The course will 
train extension managers in managenient 
and organizational skills to im|)rove the per- 
formance of agricultural extension systems. 
Course fees are US $2,5SO, not including 
travel or living expenses. For more informa- 
tion, contact: INTKRPAKS, University of Il- 
linois, 113 Mumford Hall, 1301 West 
Gregory Drive, llrbana, Illinois 61801, USA. 
Telephone: (217) 333-3638. Telex: 206957. 
Cable: INTSOY. 

Distance Education 

The Institute of Education at the Univer- 
sity of London, known for its intensive train- 
ing courses in distance education, also 
offers bachelor's and master's degrees in 
distance education. What's more, starling in 
1991 student^ *in attend either in the Lon- 
don campus, or in their home countries. 
The latter will make use of print, 
audiotape, and electronic media and oc- 
casional face-to-face regional meetings to 
biing courses to students. For more details, 
contact: Academic Registrar. Institute of 
Hducation, University of London, 20 Bed- 
ford Way. London WCIH OAL, UK. 

information Technology 

With assistance from Unesco and the In- 
ternational Development Research Center, 
Addis Ababa University has established 
Africa's first graduate program in informa- 
tion science. The goal of the master s de- 
gree program is to help African countries 
"harness their information resources for ef- 
fective use in socio-economic develop- 
ment." Hie university is currently carrying 
out a search for faculty and will accept its 
first class of infoniiation science graduate 
students for the fall of 1990. Scholarships 
will l>e awarded to six (}uaiified candidates 
from Hastern and Southern Africa, l-or more 
information, contact: Dean. School of 
Graduate Studies. Addis Ababa University. 
PO Box 176. Addis Ababa. Ethiopia. 
Telephone: 251-1-110^860. Fax: 2Si-i-SS0- 
911. Telex: 2i20S AAUNIV FT. 

Health Communication 

Montreal 1 University in Canada has 
laundied an interdisciplinary training [uo- 
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gram in family health, communication, and 
demography, held from May through 
F*ebruary annually. The course is aimed at 
promoting family health activities in 
French-speaking developing countries. 
Ivach year. IS candidates will be selected 
for a fellowship covering tuition and travel 
costs. Candidates must submit an applica- 
tion through the United Naticms Develop- 
ment Program office in their home country 
by OctolxT 30. For further information, 
contact: Programme Interdisciplinaire de 
I'ormation en Sante I'amiliale, linite de 
Sante Internationale, Universite de 
Montreal, D.P. 61 2H Succursale "A" 
Montreal (Quebec). H.^C 3J7, Canada. 
Telephone: (SM) .^4.V7228. Fax: (Sl U .^43- 
2309 and (SI O 343-2207 Tdex. DMI) OS 
12S 131. 



French OCRs Available 

You can now read major articles from 
several recent editions of the Deivlofh 
ment Communication Report in French! 
French editions are available on the fol- 
lowing themes: distance education, com- 
munity radio, environmental communica- 
tion and health communication. 

F^ach edition is available for US $2. SO 
(free for readers in developing countries) 
from the Clearinghouse at the address 
and phone numbers listed on page 2. 
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niation may not be fastest or liest means 
available. Sucb learnin^^ may be better 
facilitated through mass media channels, 
visual and oral communications strategies, 
"hands-on" training, group dynamics or 
other techniques of nonfornial education. 

Third, linking literacy training to other 
development activities often requires the 
coordination of effort Ixrtween two or 
more government agencies or organiza- 
tions operating in different sectors. The 
prescription of such coordination is 
pix)blematic under the be,st circumstances 
and has led to the failure of countless 
development projects. When coordination 
involves budgetar>' commitments, mini- 
stries are invariably unenthusia.siic about 
national literacy coordinators telling them 
how to spend tlieir money. 

5 How feasible is a post- 
literacy enviroitment? 

Literacy practitioners have long 
been aware of the importance of ensuring 
appropriate materials for new literates to 
consolidate and retain their skills. Materials 
written at a level appro|:)riate for new 
literates must be carefully designed if they 
are to Ix' effective. Kven more difficult is 
finding the resources to prcKiuce and dis- 
tribute these materials. Who organix,es and 
who pays for post-literacy materials? Tliat 
the production and distribution of post- 
literacy materials might be mediated 
through the market is often no more than 
wishful thinking. The market for these 
materials is often small and tends to be 
comprised of those who arc not in a gocKi 
position to pay for them. 

It has been nearly two decades since 
the conclusion of the Hxperimental World 
Literacy Program and the .subsequent reluc- 
tance of the international community to 
embark on a glol)al attack on the problem 
of adult illiteracy. Whether the time is now 
right for a large-scale mobilization of inter- 
national effort remains to be seen. Hut 
during International Literacy Year we must 
face the hard cjuestions that have so far 
gone unanswered. Not to ask them now 
might cause us to succumb to amnesia and 
miss the opportunity for critical thinking 
that could lead to finding new po.ssibilities 
for effective action on \ ^enalf of literacy. 

■ 

Stephen Anzalone is Director of the 
USA/D Learning Technologies Project at the 
Institute for International Research. He is 
coauthor of Mdking Literacy Work: The 
Specific Literacy Approach f'/SW/ A 
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same theor^ftical foundations are begin- 
ning to create a greater demand for more 
and better adult reading materials. Critics 
see many existing commercial materials as 
overly simplistic, assuming adults have 
only the cognliive capacity of children. 
Many Ixx^ks insult students* knowledge 
and cultures by prescribing middle-class 
values. They ignore the realities and con- 
tradictions of readers who survive and sup 
(X)rt their families despite precarious 
economic conditions and racial and cul- 
tural prejudice. 

Materials written by adult learners are 
particularly suited to fillin^i this new 
market. These true stories reveal the com- 
plexity of their authors' lives in ways com- 
mercially prepared 
stories cannot. New 
writers often natural- 
ly use language that 
makes their stories ac- 
cessible to beginners. 
Hut perhap.s more im- 
portant, knowing that 
these lxK)k.s were 
written by other new 
readers helps stu- 
dents gain the self- 
confidence they need 

to Ix-lieve they can 

become readers and even writers, en- 
courages them to read critically and helps 
them develop a deeper understanding of 
authorship. 

Writing to Revitalize C^^ture 

Until now what has been written about 
literacy has come from "experts." They 
have become the gatekeepers of 
knowledge about what it means to live 
without literacy and what it is like to learn 
to read and write. Ordinary literacy stu- 
dents have rirely been considered 
knowledgeable or capable of knowing 
about their own reality. There have been 
few njechanisms through which they 
could contribute their [XTspectives, not 
just about literacy but about the cultures in 
which tney live. Attention has been 
deflected away from the cultural 
knowledge and "common sen.se" wisdom 
of many communities, causing mem'>ers of 
those communities to feel i.solater! and 
their history to become lost. 

Involving students in wpting allows 
them to recover, discuss and revalidate 
their own history, cultural traditions and 
values. Autobiographies, family and com- 
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munity histories, poems, songs and collec- 
tive research projects have the potential to 
become reading materials not just for 
literacy students but for their families, for 
school children, for community groups and 
for policy makers. 

Sharing Our Experience 

The success of our project led us to 
produce a handlx)ok for literacy instructors 
and volunteers, Many Literacies: Training 
Modules for Adult Beginning Readers and 
Tutors. Rather than impart specific teach- 
ing skills, the handbook provides guidance 
in facilitating students' involvement in their 
own learning. Interwoven into the training 
modules are examples of the writing and 
opinions of participants in the program. In 
addition to practical suggestions for work- 



. . , there \s the power of language. Anytime yoti Speak 
in someone else !y language other than you* own, then 
the emphasis is where they want to put it. Thai \s why I 
get excited when I read a hook likeNeed I Say More. 
nere\s a different spin on language. Do you know? 
There's a spin poverty places on language, Weres a 
spin culture places on language. 

Sharon Cox, foniu r literacy student 
and now a literacy instructor 



ing with beginning readers and writers in 
small groups, each activity also contains a 
research note, which provides a capsuli'/ed 
view of recent research findings related to 
literacy. 

Although special training may be 
needed and the work may be staff-inten- 
sive, such an approach may also have a 
role in develoj^ing countries. Student writ- 
ten materials could serve the dual purpose 
of an instructional process for adults as 
well as a way to fill the vacuum of cultural- 
ly and linguistically appropriate post- 
literacy materials of interest to adults living 
in local villages, Perhaps their greatest con- 
tribution can be in promoting an awareness 
that, as one Hritish "new author" put it, 
"Heginning writers are not beginning 
thinkers," 

■ 

Marilyn Gillespie is the former manager 
of the Read^Write/Now Project of the 
Springfield Public lAhrary in Mas.sachuaetts. 
'The handbook is available for US $10 from 
the Publications Director. Center for Inter- 
national Education, Hills House South. 
I 'niversitv (f Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 
OI(K),j rSA. Telephone: (^l.V 545-0465. 
Telex: 955A55. 
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Tough Questions for International Literacy Year 



by Stephen Anzalone 

Literacy, yes! As we begin the 1990s with 
obsen'ation of International Literacy Year 
and a renewed commitment to providing 
education for all, tlie importance of literacy 
lias never been clearer. 

Literacy's importance is lx?coming more 
evident in economic and social life, in 
societies rich and poor. We have evidence 
of literacy's contribution to productivity in 
various sectors of the economy. We find 
literacy associated with the advancement of 
women, the well-being of children and the 
size of families. We see lhai the literacy of 
teachers affects the achievement of their stu- 
dents. We have evidence that employers 
often l(X)k to literacy rather than specific 
technical skills in hiring workers for 
modern industries, since literate workers 
are more likely to l">e "traiiiahle." 

In industrialized societies, recognition of 
the importance of literacy has grown in part 
\\ ith the emergence of the "information 
society" and the proliferation of sophisti- 
cated information tools in the work place. 
Kven a decade ago, we might have 
predicted the opposite - that the messages 
and images conveyed by channels of mass 
communications reduce the importance of 
tlie written word. Instead, we find the 
ability to read and write lx?coming more 
rather than less important, as the use of 
computer-related technologies that recjuire 
basic reading skills becomes cofunion in 
the work place. 

Literacy, yes! But.. 

In view of the great social and personal 
benefits of being literatt, few would argue 
with the desirability of achieving universal 
literacy. What is at issue is the likely ef- 
ficacy and cost of programs that teach read- 
ing and writing to the adul: illiterate, 
especially in developing countries. During 
the early 1970s, Unesco and its member 
states undertook the Experimental World 
Literacy Program as a pilot project, leading 
up to an all-out assault against illiteracy. 
The results of the program were discourag- 
ing. Governments and international donors 
were not and have not been convinced that 
they should commit substantial resources to 
adult literacy programs. 

The fundamental (juestion we must ask 
during International Literacy Year is: have 
conditions in developing countries ar.d the 
state of the art of literacy practice improved 



sufficiently since the 1970s to make adult 
literacy activities inore worthy of invest- 
ment? The intemational community should 
also ask the following five questions; 

IWhat is the value of 
"half a key"? 

Rene Maheu, former Director- 
General of Unesco, insisted that "literacy i.- 
the key that op)ens doors. What interests us 
is what lies behind those doors." Llnfor- 
tunately, the typical outcomes of adult 
literacy programs are the acquisition of 
rudimentary skills in reading and writing, 
not the ability to use the written word as a 
tool for thinking and communicating. Will 
"half a key" open the door to the social and 
personal benefits ass(x:iated with literacy!' 
We still do not know what half a key 
brings. This is troubling because the new 
imperative for literacy that we are now ex- 
periencing is really about relatively high 
levels of skill. The current imperative for 
literacy could well become an argument 
for expanding opportunities for secondary 
sch(X)l education in developing countries - 
not for increasing basic education for 
adults. 

^ Children, adults or both? 

" Unesco maintains that the literacy of 
children and adults are two sides of 
the same coin. In an ideal world, this might 
be true. In the present world, however, 
developing countries are plagued by poor 
economic performance, high levels of debt 
and inflation and increased demand for 
education and other social services. Now 
more than ever countries are forced to 
choose one side of the coin, either educa- 
tion for children or education for adults. Al- 
most always, they have chosen the former 
and invested available resources in expand- 
ing and improving primar>' school educa- 
tion. In so doing, the road to universal 
literacy is the one previously followed by 
industrialized countries, making primary 
school education universal. We would be 
hard pressed to dispute the wisdom of this 
choice. 

3 Can literacy programs 
achieve significant outcomes 
on a large scale? 

Some of the most extensive literacy 
programs have been one-shot national cam- 
paigns, often occurring after a countr>' un- 
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dergoes a major political transfomiation. Al- 
though cainpaigns often reach large num- 
l>ers of illiterates, the lasting benefits of 
such episodic interventions are by no 
means clear. The announced outcomes of 
such campaigns are often part of a public 
relations or propaganda agenda that re- 
quires a "will to believe" on the part of well- 
wishers within the international commu- 
nity. On rhe other hand, more intensive 
literacy efforts, many of them undertaken 
by committed and competent non-govern- 
mental organizations, demonstrate more 
lasimg Ix^nefits. But often the instructional 
strategies used make it difficult to ach' ve 
these results on a broader scale, particularly 
if broader scale implementation requires an 
expanded reliance on voluntarism or 
greater reliance on government resources 
and bureaucracy. 




Literacy as part of what? 

Typically, literacy activities take 



place in relation to other training ac- 
tivities provided by organizations in other 
development sectors. This kind of linkage 
is sometimes dictattxJ by logic, sometimes 
by the fact that there are no resources for 
free-standing literacy activities. Yet the mar- 
riage of literacy training to other develop- 
ment activities has often been contrived. 
First, the connection is not always clear or 
mutually supportive. For example, there 
have been many attempts to link literacy 
training lo income-generating activities. 
The thinking is that stimulating new income 
on the part of participants will stimulate a 
desire for acquiring new literacy skills. 
What hapr)ens is that participants often fail 
to see the connection - gaining additional 
income tends to stimulate a desire for more 
income and not literacy. Furthermore, mini- 
stries responsible for providing employ- 
ment, health, agricultural extension and 
other services view literacy programs as a 
time-con.suming and costly burden that is 
merely tacked onto existing programs and 
does not provide them with immediate 
benefits. 

Second, there is the belief that literacy is 
a prerequisite or a necessary tool for learn- 
ing new skills and development-related in- 
formation. It can be. but it doesn't have to 
he. Using the printed word to promote the 
leaming of new skills and important infor- 

(amtinuodon p. 19) 
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Learning Achievement 

". . . our new yardstick of success- namely that of 
learning achievement, not merely enrollment and 



access. ' 



James P. Grant, Executive Director, UNICEF 
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Oj Afr^n:* 5-P, i99C?, (Ae VTorW Cow/CTWce on Education for 
All ivas held in Jomticn, Thailand, bringing together political 
and education leaders in a new ^ril ^commitment to ep^nd 
and improve basic eductition. By the confermce's end, par- 
ticipants had launched a global effort to meet the basic learning 
needs of all children and adults. In the following pages, the DCR 
ashed various authors to consider the role that communication, 
media and educational technology can play in achieving this 
goal We begin below by excerpting remarks from the directors of 
the four agencies that co^xmsored the global conference. 

Special thanks are extended to Clifford Block, Amalia Cuervo 
and Michael Laflin, who collaborated in planning this issue. 
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Primciples into Piracttce 



Educational Technology: Can It 
Improve Educational Quality? 



by Clifford Block 

The World Conference issued a clarion 
call for improving the quality of the educa- 
tional experience. As BarlxTConahle of the 
World Bank proclaimed, "The quality of 
education must Ix* enhanced, Sch(X)l atten- 
dance without learning makes no sense," 

As many nations begin to .seek ways to 
turn around a steady decline in student 
achievement, educational cotutiuinication 
has a historic opportunity to make a dif- 
ference. Traditional methods of educational 
reform too often founder, in the end leav- 
ing the cla.ssrooni teacher to cope alone, 
with little .support in the day-to-day work 
of motivating and teaching students. Too 
often, that cla.ssrof)m teacher is under- 
trained, under-educated, and under-sup- 
ported, and the results show it, 
Comparative testing shows primary 
.schcK)lers at the end of the primary' cycle in 
many developing nations to Ix? performing 
at le.ss than two-thirds the level of content 
nia.stery of their counterparts in indu.strial- 
ized countries. Since those completing the 
primal^' cycle are a relative elite, the actual 
quality of academic inastery is even lower 
for the average .school-age child, and be- 
comes a profound impediment to both in- 
dividual and naticiial development. 

The Evidence Is In 

Can theu.se of educational media help 
achieve a turn-around in the quality of 
learning that goes on in primary schools 
throughout the world? The aaswer is an em- 
phatic "yes! - But only i/,." The evidence 
shows that the ititrcxluction of the media 
can produce major improvements in stu- 
dent learning r/the media carry a sig- 
nificant part of the instaictional load (many 
educational uses of media are so ancillary 
as to be trivial), i/serious instructional 
design underlies the media le,s.s()ns, and (/ 
creativity tiiakes instruction interesting to 
small children. Vox instructional com- 
tiumication to tueet lh(xse standards, educa- 
tional planners must make a serious 
commitment to use of the tuedia for quality 
improvement, and for that they need con- 
vincing evidence. 

Fortunately, tuore data exists for the u,se 
of the media than for any other interven- 
tion intrcKkiced to improve quality, and 



that data is in tiiany cases now extremely 
convincing. The broadest .set of achieve- 
ment data surrounds the use of the "interac- 
tive radio" approach to leaching basic matii, 
science, Hnglish as a .second latiguage, and 
Spanish. Data from six diverse countries 
where it has been te.sted shows consistently 
large gains in student achievement frotn 
daily radio le.ssons. The "effect size." a 
mea.sure of achievement gains, averages 
over .5 annually, roughly equivalent to im- 
proving the performance level of students 
from the 50th to the 70th |)ercentile. 'I'his 
gain is larger than any other intervention 
yet evaluated in the developing world. As a 
major World Bank study on the improve- 
ment of primary education recently noted, 

Field tests have demonstrated that in the 
formal school environment, interactive 
radio .students out.score traditionally 
,sch(X)led children on achievement test.s. In 
non-formal environments, interactive radio 
students can keep up with their counter- 
parts in conventional cla.ssr(Kms. 

As a means to improve the efTectivencss 
of teaching time, interactive radio iastruc- 
tion (IRI) has proved to lx» most .succe.s.sful. 
Unlike the instructional design of tradition- 
al educational radio, which encourage pa.s- 
sivity, ... IRI le.s.s<)ns are . , , systematically 
designed to actively engage the learner," 

Interactive radio is also one of the mo.st 
cost-effective educational interventions. 
Once radio les.sons have lx»en developed, 
the co.st per student per year is very low be- 
cause the satne le.ssons can Ix' traasmitted 
to thousand of new students at minimal 
cost. 

The ca,se for radio, with first-class in- 
structional design and integration, has thus 
been well tiiade. By putting enough effort 
and investment into the initial crafting of 
radio instruction, effective programs can Ix 
delivered widely at vety low cost. For 
development aid agencies, assi.stance with 
front-end investments that generate opera- 
tional costs low enough for developing 
countries themselves to carry can Ix an at- 
tractive fortn of investtnent. 

Farlier efforts to improve learning out- 
comes through clas.sroom media u.se con- 
centrated on national reforms based on 
television, as in HI Salvador and ivory 
Coast. Hven with a 1970-vintage under- 
standing of how to use the tiiedia, Fl Sa!- 
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PHnciphrs inio Practice 



Training Teachers to 
Assess Student Progress 

The North West Regional Educational 
Laboratory has developed a training 
package designed to help teachers be- 
come better assessors. The package con- 
tains "all the materials needed to conduct 
four three-hour workshops on classroom 
assessment/ The four workshops are: 

1) understanding the meaning and impor- 
tance of quality classroom assessment; 

2) measuring thinking skills in the class- 
room; 3) classroom assessment based on 
observation and professional judgment; 
and 4) developing sound grading prac- 
tices. Each workshop contains a one- 
hour training video, a trainer's guide, a 
teacher's handbook, camera-ready hand- 
outs, and paper copy for transparencies. 
Also included are background materials 
on assessment research, a set of 
guidelines for establishing teacher train- 
ing programs in assessment, and a seven- 
minute introductory video, The cost is 
$125, Contact: hTWREL, 101 S.W. Main 
Street. Suite 500, Portland, Oregon 97204, 
USA. Telephone; (503) 275-9559. 



vador showed a significant across-the- 
board increase in tested siuder.t aptitudes; 
in junior sec')ndar>' subject matter tests, 
niatli was consistently improved, with the 
results mixed in other subjects. Ivory Cioast 
results showed gains in spoken French, 
while other comparative results are unclear. 
Some use of TV continues; the Brazilian 
state of Maranhao continues to base its 
secondary schools on televi.sed instruction, 
with good learning results, and Mexico con- 
tinues its secondary* school use of television. 



We technologv w 
important than the 
instmctiomil quality of the 
programs it transmits. 



Could instructional IV Ix' made more ef- 
fective? No doubt about it - applying t(^ 
television the now-accepted instructional 
design principles of active student involve- 
ment, frequent review, feedback, and 
revision based on learning measures, in- 
stmctional television could be made into a 
much more powerful tool for improving 
basic education. However, costs are typical- 
ly ten times that of radio, revisions to im- 
prove instructional effectiveness arc 
difficult and expensive, and IV is far more 
intmsive in the classroom. 

Computers Make a Difference 

As we move into the 1990s, computers 
will drop in cost so radically that for some 
countries they may begin to play a sig- 
nificant role in improving educational 
quality A single classroom computer can 
Ix* used by groups or by teachers: however, 
students need encuigh computer time to 
make a difference in learning. 

Among the few systematic attempts to 
u.se computers to improve achievement in 
the developing world has lx»en a recent ef- 
fort by Grenada, which has .shown that a 
half-hour each day of computer-based in- 
staiction can improve student performance 
by an average effect si/e ol a for reading, 
and .8 for mathematics. 

Forprin/iry .schools, one of the most in- 
teresting t' v;hnologies may he hand-held 
electronic teaching aids - essentially special- 
ized. batter>'-operated computers which 
provide voice feedback and cost about 
rSAlD trials of "Speak and Read" and 
".Speak and Math" ,ust concluded in Belize, 
following successful pilot tests in Lesotho, 
are showing achic\ement gain.s when 



groups of four students use the devices a 
few^ minutes a day. If the results hold up 
over a longer period, these devices may be 
a practical way to introduce the power of 
computers into the primary school. 

Another strategy is to use computers in- 
tensively, for a limited period, to upgrade 
specific skills. Computer use in .South Africa 
raised the school-leaving pass rate .)f black 
high school students from 45 (XTcent to 68 
percent in a fe\N' weeks. In Jamaica, basic 
literacy training of young adults by com- 
puter was far moa» effective than traditional 
means. IBM's "Writing to Read" system has 
given children a head .start in the solid skills 
of reading and writing with a year of in- 
struction. A related system for adult literacy 
training. PALS, shows promise. In the US. 
computers are Ix'ing used for "compen- 
sator)' education," bringing students having 
difficulties up tc standard; the Korean 
[Educational Development Institute is using 
a similar strategy to achieve its "masters- 
learning" objectives. 

What this brief over\ iew shows is that a 
variety of technologies have demonstrated 
strong, documente J evidence that they can 
imfuove student achievement. Sometimes a 
specific technology has an obvious ad- 
vantage: radio or 'IV can improve the learn- 
ing of second language. Imause they 
provide good daily models of such lan- 
guage use. Computers can diagnose stu- 
dent errors and point the learner to 
remedial practice. On the whole, however, 
the technology is less important than the in- 
structional qu.iluv of the programs it trans- 
mits. If so. co<iSi:lerations of practicality, 
costs, and acceptance should lead decisions. 

One thing is clear: students enjoy well- 
crafted instnictional media programs, 
programs designed to elicit their responses 
and to promote the excitement inherent in 
learning. I've walked into computer-using 
classes in Africa, interactive radio classes 
around the world, and 'IV classes in some 
countries and every where have found stu- 
dents alive and active. The contrast with 
traditional classes in this respect is often 
stark. With costs for daily national broad- 
casts of interactive radio iastmction, for ex- 
ample, estimated to be as low as S.SO a 
pupil per year, it is hard to rxflieve that 
other types of interwntion to improve 
quality will be more cost-effective. 

Clearly, the Ix^st approach is to combine 
medi;' ise with in-ser\-ice teacher retrain- 
ing, introduction of good textbooks avail- 
able to ever>- student, and other 
innovations such as peer-tutoring and bel- 
ter curricula. The Republic of Korea in the 



1970s embarked on such a comprehensive 
reform with startlingly powerful results - 
student performance increased by 19 per- 
cent and in a recent cro.ss-national study of 
mathematics exceeded that of the United 
States. A combination of new texts and in- 
teractive radio in Honduras raised the 
share of first-graders that passed the math 
examination from 38 to 76 percent. Such 
comprehensive refonns in teaching are af- 
lordable for most countries, provided the 
resulting boosts in student achievement 
reduce repetition and dropout- ^so, IxHter 
use of facilities and teachers can pay for 
cjuality-based reforms. 

What is needed is that educators per- 
ceive technology as a central tool, not 
simply as an adjunct, but as a full partner 
to the teacher and the textbook. As such, it 
can become a fundamental element of the 
strategies for reform that will make real the 
great objectives of Quality Education for 
All by the Year 20(X). 

■ 

An Senior Scientist for lulueation at 
rSAID's Bureati for Science and Technol- 
ogy, Clifford Block leads A/P's work in 
educational communications. He wasac- 
lire in many activities of the Education for 
Ml conference. includini> organization of 
a roundtahleon distance teachiny,. 
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PrinctplBM into Practice 



Building New Partnerships in Basic Education 



One of the Jive major conierstones of the 
new vision of education for all is broaden- 
ing delivery of basic education through 
both new educational technologies and 
new organizational partnerships. Clijford 
Block discussed the former (p. J). Below, 
Nat Colletta discusses new educational 
partnerships that, in many instances, will 
be responsible for implementing the chan- 
ges in the delivery of education for all. 

by Nat J. Colletta 

While the school is considered the 
primary institution for providing basic 
education, it is widely recognized thai the 
100 million plus out-of-school youth and 
over 800 million illiterate adults will have to 
be reached hv au * ^'ativc means. Restructur- 
ing the partnx '•ship lx*tween government, 
nongovt^mmen'i organi/.ations (NGOs), and 
people's organizations will Ix? critical to 
providing basic education for all, particular- 
ly among the poorest and mcxst difficult to 
reach populations. 

The World Conference on Hducation for 
All gave rise to two major breaktliroughs in 
thinking about basic education: (1) the 
need to get governments out of the busi- 
ness of direct provision of basic knowledge 
and skills to out-of-school populations, and 
into the role of providing technical and 
financial services through a diverse set of 
private, non-profit and public institutions 
which are workin' more directly with the 
poor; and (2) that nongovernmental agen- 
cies in particular, working with peoples or- 
ganizations, can forge important new 
partnership* >vith governn*t*nt ser\'ice agen- 
cies to achieve education for all. 

How will this new thinking on basic 
education Ixrome reality? We look at one 
case in point: the government of the Philip- 
pines is designing a new national approach 
to nonformal education. Participating in the 
planning were a cross-sectoral group of offi- 
cials of government agencies ranging from 
the National Planning Authority and the 
Department of Hducation to the Depart- 
ments of Health, Social Welfare and 
Agrarian Reform, together with a broad 
range of NGO representatives. 

Poor Performance, Low Credibility 

Tneven quality, low relevance, duplica- 
tion and inefficiency, underfinancing. poor 
management and super\'ision, and a glaring 
absence of any measurable performance 



outcomes were the agreed shortcomings of 
the national nonformal education system. 
In short, the performance and credibility of 
nonformal education was in question. 

There were clear differences between 
government programs and those of NGOs. 
The government programs tended to be: 

• supply driven; 

• mono-secioral; 

• institution-based and didactic in 
pedagogical approach; 

• thinly spread; and 

• lacking in resources. 



On the other hand, the NGO programs, 
while operating on a smaller scale, tendv."d 
to he: 

• more demand driven, that is, based on 
learners' needs; 

• multi-sectoral. 

• better targeted; and 

• more flexible in approach. 

However, like the government 
programs, NGO efforts also suffered from 
poor management, under-financing, and 
an absence of a monitoring and evaluation 
of actual outcomes, particularly in terms of 



Educational Technology 

At the recent World Conference on 
Education for All, representatives from 
many nations expressed the desire to take 
advantage of modem communications to 
help deliver educational programming. 
To see how these intentions are reflected 
in official national educational plans, we 
selected five developing countries at ran- 
dom and examined their project plans for 
the 1990s, llie five nations are Thailand, 
the Philippines, Qatar, Sri Lanka and the 
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ins for the Nineties 

ai women, The mass media are seen as a 
means of reaching large numbers who 
otherwise might not consider furthering 
their education. 

Sri Lanka's long-range educational plan 
proposes to expand and upgrade its cur- 
rently underutilized distance learning sys- 
tem. It also notes that if the country is "to 
be an active participant in the computer 
age,** it must develop computei education. 
One specific objective elaborated in the 



Gambia. 

Thailand, the host country for the con- 
ference, has a long tradition of education- 
al broadcasting. School radio broadcasts 
have been used on a widespread basis 
and there are plans to further expand the 
broadcast system to promote adult basic 
education, particularly adult literacy. 
Likewise, the mass media will be used to 
deliver special training programs in health 
care, nutrition, and agriculture. 

The Philippines will also use technol- 
ogy to deliver education programs that ad- 
dress adult basic learning needs and 
provide t.aining for specific groups. In ad- 
dition, the radio-based •'School on the Air" 
will continue to provide instructional 
programs for schools throughout the is- 
lands, providing educational services in 
areas that remain inaccessible and under- 
developed. 

Qatar plans to use the mass media as a 
key element of its effort to "enlighten the 
public of the illiteracy problem and oppor- 
tunities available for educating them.** The 
literacy catnpaigns are targeted especially 



plan is to equip each school district with 
a computer lab and the capability to pro- 
vide computer instruction. 

The Gambia plans to use media in con- 
j'inclion with a nationwide program to es- 
ta Jish learning centers for women. These 
centers would attempt to raise women's 
levels of literacy, which have traditionally 
bcGn low. Job-related training in a variety 
of occupations will also be provided, rely- 
ing on a variety of media. 

Across the five countries, educational 
plans most often referred to distance 
education methods for use in delivering 
nonformal education, with mass literacy 
the program area most consistently cited. 
Overall, it appears that this small sample 
of nations sees technology primarily as a 
means of providing basic education on a 
widespread basis, rather than as a vehicle 
for training specialists - a strategy that 
reflects the spirit of the "education for all" 
vision. 

^Drew Tie$9e 

Drew Ttene teaches educational tech- 
nology at Kent State University in Ohio. 
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PHmciphs into PracHce 



Getting Girls into the Classroom: 
Four Strategies Using Technology 



The Gender Gap in 
Basic Education 

Boys enroll in pnmary schools at 
higher rates than girls in nearly all 
developing countries, even though both 
girls' and boys' rates of enrollment are 
steadily rising, according to a new study 
by World Bank economist Elizabeth 
King. The gap is widest for the lowest in- 
come countries, where girls' enrollment 
in school lags behind boys by an average 
of 20 percent - 62 percent for girls, com- 
pared with 82 percent for boys. But in 
many poor countries, for example, Af- 
ghanistan, Mali, Somalia and Nepal, less 
than 20 percent of girls are enrolled in 
primary school. 

What do these trends mean for 
development^ As the study notes, "Failure 
to raise women's education to a par with 
men's exacts a high development cost - 
in lost opportunities to raise productivity 
in income, and improve the quality of 
life." An eariier World Bank analysis of 
200 Third World countries had 
demonstrated a close link between 
primary education for girls and economic 
and social progress. Countries that had in- 
vested in female primary education 
benefit from greater economic produc- 
tivity, longer life expectancy for both 
men and women, lower infant mortality, 
and lower fertility. At the family level, 
this means that a mother with a basic 
education raises a healtliier family, has 
fewer and better educated children, and 
is more productive at home and in the 
work place. 

Yet in order to fully achieve these so- 
cial and economic benefits, King sug- 
gests, it is not enough simply to raise 
overall education levels for both girls and 
boys. Unless the ^ap between education 
for giris and boys is closed, it will con- 
tinue to act as a drag on a country's 
development. For instance, between two 
countries of comparable population and 
capital stock, the one with the larger 
gender gap in primary education will 
have lower economic production. Similar- 



A central topic of discussion at the 
Education for All conference was the need 
to increase girls' access to basic education. 
Concern has^roum as a result of new 
evidence indicating a sizeable gap between 
girls ' and hoys' enrollment in primary 
schools, a gap that can have adverse conse- 
quences fo*- onomic and social develop- 
ment (see box, left). Muhina Kirtnani looks 
at how educational technology can help 
close the gender gap. 

by Mubina Ha^isanali Kirmani 
Strategy 1 

Educating parents on the value 
of female schooling 

Some societies [^l\y tliat an educated 
woman will not Ik* a gocxl wife and 
mother. In others, eady marriage take.--; girls 
out of school. To influence these sociocul- 
turul attitudes and practices, mass educa- 
tion campaigns can \^ used to mak'.* 
parents more aware of the benefit of 
educating their daughters. For example, 
after Kenya achieved independence in 
i?63, government-supported rallies em- 
phasizing the importance of education for 
both girls and oys vere aired over nation- 
al radio. Media played a significant role in 
mobilizing communities in "Harambee" 
(self-help) efforts. Now, media campaigns 
to focus attention on women's sch(X)ling 
are being considered in Morocco and Mali. 
The central message in these campaigns is 
that literacy and numeracy are essential to 
finding employment and improving the 
quality of life. 

Strategy 2 

Increasing the supply 
of female teachers 

\X'hen daughters reach puberty, parents 
•n many countries piefer them to attend 
single-sex schools and to Ix* taught by 
female teachers. In fact, a number of 
studies find a positive correlation between 
the presence of female teachers in .schools 
and the attendance of girls. Hut the 
shortage of trained female teachers, espe- 
cially in rural areas, is an urgent and mas- 
sive problem in most Third Wodd 
vountries. National institutions on the 
whole have failed to keep pace -i *i the 
demand. 




Palestinian school girl. Source: H. Olson, UNDP 

Some solutions have depended upon 
the use of media. As n > 50 Third 
World countries, inclui..i hina, Costa 
Rica, Pakistan. Thailand, : ezueb, Colom- 
bia, and Kenya, are involved in some form 
of distance teacher training in order to 
reach large numbers of teachers in rural 
areas, at lower cost than campus-based in- 
struction. These programs can hit especially 
lx*neficial to women since it gives them an 
opportunity to receive training, and often 
teaching certification, without interrupting 
their family responsibilities or demanding 
long absences from home. China universal- 
ized nine years of basic education in 1985 
and is trying to increa.se female participa- 
tion in lower secondary in-sers'ice teacher 
training from an average of 27 f)ercent of 
total enrollment in 1986 to about 40 percent 
in 1993. The government is encouraging 
"multiple media for in-sen'ice teacher train- 
ing," Including educational te'evision 
programs, correspondence ai d short-term 
residential courses. To attract more female 
participants, .sc^ne outreach stations where 
teachers view 'IV programs provide child- 
care ser\ ices. 

(continued on p. 10) 



ly, between two countries at a similar 
level economic level, the one with the 
larger gender gap will experience lower 
life expectancy, higher fertility, and 
higher infant mortality. 

With this deeper understanding of the 
problem, what is needed now, the study 
concludes, are strategies to eliminate bar- 
riers to girls' access to basic education. 
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Principles into Practice 



Social Marketing and Basic Education 



by Gary Theisen 

In the afterglow of the Education for All 
(KFA) conference in Jomtien, planners and 
senior education officials are faced with at 
least three challenges: 

• how to mobilize sufficient resources to 
offer basic education services to all 
who want them; 

• how to ensure that the services 
provided are lx)th efficient and effec- 
tive; 

• how to generate enthusiasm and sup- 
port for basic education among its prin- 
ciple clients ~ the parents of children 
who will partake of primary educati(^n 
services. 



The first twochi llenges fall into the 
traditional province of ministry of educa- 
tion policy makers and program im- 
plementers. The third, persuading parents 
and community leaders to support educa- 
tional programs has long lx*en recognized 
as central to the success of government 
education initiatives. However, few govern- 
ments have employed "tnarketing" techni- 
ques to underscore and strengthen 
parental support for education. In part this 
is due to the assumption that education is 
perceived by most consumers to be a 
"universal good" - something that one can 
never gel enough of; an inherently attrac- 
tive investment. Hvidence of this is the 
large amount of money that parents are 
willing to invest in both public and private 
education around the world. 

The vast majority of parents, however, 
view education principally as a vehicle to 
employment security and a stable income. 
Few are "infortiied consumers" wlio realize 
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the full range of lx*nefits that accrue to 
basic education. Hven fewer are cognizant 
that it is the process of education that 
pnxluces benefits to consumers; school- 
leaving certificates are themselves only 
proxies for the skills gained vta the 
socialization and cognitive experiences 
generated by schooling. Maximizing the im- 
pact of schooling depends upon efficient 
use of instructional time by students, maxi- 
mum performance by teachers and ad- 
ministrators, and access by learners to 
neces.sary and sufficient learning resources. 
Fkit, student success also depends upon 
proper support and encouragement at 
home. Parents, for example, need to under- 
stand the 'mpact that good nutrition and ac- 
tive involvement in their child's studies has 
on a student's performance. 

The Role of Social Marketing 

Appropriately designed .social marketing 
campaigns aimed at parents of school-age 
children can have a marked effect on stu- 
dent enrollment and performance. Six ex- 
amples of topics that could be the focus of 
a national campaign to improve participa- 



^YOU CAN'T LEARN IF 
YOUR PAPENTS y 

>CO/AA\UNJITY AND S 
SERVICE AGENCIES 
ARE NOT SUPPORTIVE > 




tion in and the qualit^' of basic education 
follow. 

1. SiithtUm. Research exists in abun- 
dance demonstrating that exceeding a mini- 
mum daily caloric intake is highly 
correlated v/ith student performance in 
school. Fating a balanced tneal before 
going to school in the morning boosts a 
child's ability to concentrate and retain in- 
formation. Parents need to be advised of 
the importance of nutrition and how it en- 
hances the investment of time and effort 
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being made by children in sch(H)l. National 
campaigns that stressed recommended 
dietary combinaticMis for students could 
have a dramatic effect on student learning, 
especially in the po(uest of countries. 

2. Absenteeism XlhMvi^n in the poorest 
countries are frequently requested by 
parents to perform routine tasks such as 
tending younger children, fetching water, 
and selling products. Because parents do 
not understand that sound instructiotial 
practice depends upon continuity of ex- 
posure to lesson material and that 
knowledge acquisition is cumulative, ab- 
senteeism is not perceived to be especially 
detrimental to a child's progress. Of course, 
high rates of absence among teachers do lit- 
tle to persuade parents that daily atten- 
dance in school is important. Thus, a ma.ss 
campaign designed to encourage regular 
school attendance sh(uild stress the impor- 
tance of consistency of participation by 
both the givers and receivers of instruction. 
Lowering absentee rates would increase 
both the efficiency and effectiveness of 
sch(X)l sy stems, 

3. Homework. A prevailing assumption 
among le.ss educated parents is that the full 
extent of a child's education is obtained on- 
site in the school. Hvidence from around 
the world shows however, that student 
achievement is significantly bolstered by 
practice and reinforcement of les.s()ns at 
home, tlven though parents may not Ix? 
able to help their children with sulistantive 
aspects of homework, they can encourage 

J jungsters to read, complete assignments, 
and to prepare for examinations. The tools 
of social marketing can be employed to 
provide guidance and materials to parents 




YOU CAN'T BE A GOOD 
STUDENT IF YOU ARE 
HUNGRY OR SICK > 
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on how they can facilitate these activities 
and to persuade adults of the importance of 
encouraging students to develop skills in 
school as well as out of school. 

4. Parent particip/'Ation. There is a grow- 
in' body of evidence that indicates parental 
ir )lvement in school activities is linked to 
hi^ ''*r levels of achievement by their off- 
spri Participation In parent-teacher 
groUj school rehabilitation efforts, and 
athleti 'tivities, for example, boosts 
parent> derstanding of what transpires 
in schoo, id of what the physical envircjn- 
ment limi ions and cognitive needs of 
teachers ai .1 students are. Campaigns to in- 
crease parental involvement may result in 
stronger support for teachers and students 
and may develop a IvHter understanding in 
parents of the emotional and intellectual 
climate and purpose of schools. 

Social marketing strategies 
can be employed lo inform 

parents about the 
performance responsibilities 
of teachers and school 
administrators. 



5. AccotfuUihility. Few ministries have 
sufficient resources to monitor effectively 
the operation of individual school 
programs. Properly informed parent groups 
and community leaders can lake more ac- 
tive roles in ensuring that educational ex 
penditures, especially salaries, are being 
properly used. Social marketing strategies 
can be employed to inform parents aliout 
the performance responsil)ilities of teachers 
and school adminislratt>rs. Parents may not 
be in a position to judge performance on a 
technical basis. Init tliey can do much lo 
reinforce to educators thai they are ex- 
pected to be on the jol^ and performing ac - 
cording to at least minimiU norms 
established by the ministr>' - one of the 
surest ways to improve the efficiency of 
educational systems and to increase student 
performance. 

6. Resource coHthhutiou. Ciovernmcnl 
resources for education in induslhali/ed as 
well as industrializing countries are rarely 
.sufficient lo meet educational needs. 
Parents make si/eal^le conuil)uli(nis in the 
form of direct ca.sh outlays for tuition, often 
ui.sguised as "fees." books, and other 
materials. Individual families often make ad- 



A Primer on Social Marketing 

get involved? When actual products such 
as supplemental books are Involved, an 
effective supply and distribution system is 
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Social marketing is the use of market- 
ing principles and techniques to "sell" con- 
cepts or products for the purpose of 
social change. In the case of education, 
selling the concept of parental involve- 
ment in education is Ixised on the assump- 
tion that the involvement will contribute 
to the public good. Some social marketing 
schemes create products, such as math 
work books for parents to use at home 
with their children or radio programs 
focussed on school issues. Typically, 
these products are subsidized to ensure 
that the cost to the consumer is low 
enough so as not to inhibit their use. How- 
ever, social marketers believe that the ac- 
tual sale, rather than the free distribution 
of the product is important, because it 
helps to ensure consumer motivation by 
forcing people to pay for the product and 
thereby contributes to long-term self-suf- 
ficiency of the education project. 

There are four elements to a social 
marketing approach which are con- 
sidered essential, whether the goal be the 
promotion of a "product" or "idea**: 

1. Product: As already mentioned, the 
product can be a concept or a physical ob- 
ject. Of utmost Importance is that it must 
take into account consumer preferences 
and behavior 'f, for example, increased 
involvement in children's education is 
being promoted to parents who are 
employed full-time, the concept of during- 
school hours involvement will be less ac- 
ceptable than schemes encouraging 
after-school activities. 

2. Price: Calculating the cost of the 
product or ifW to the consumer is compli- 
cated. The pr.^e of performing a behavior 
or buying a product transcends actual 
cost outlay. Cost includes the time it takes 
to perform the behavior, the perceived 
benefits of performing the behavior, and 
other associated costs such as travel time 
and the substitution of preferred activities 
for the new one (giving up socializing 
lime, for example, so that the parent can 
work with the child on his or her 
homework instead) in addition to the ac- 
tual cost of the products. Social marketers 
must take into account the "price** con- 
sumers are willing and able to pay, 

3. Place: This refers to where the 
product is available, or where the be- 
havior must be performed. Can the new 
activity take place in the home, or must 
the parents go to the school in order to 



essential to ensure that the product is easi- 
ly accessible to the consumer. This may 
mean creating new distribution systems. 

4. Promotion: Consumers need to be 
alerted to campaigns or products, the 
need identified, the beneflte 
demonstrated, how arnl where activities 
will take place, and other incentives iden- 
tified that will motivate the consumer to 
utilize the product or participate in the 
program. Techniques for fostering par- 
ticipation include a wide array of com- 
munication channels (mass media, 
point-of-purchase displays, posters, meet- 
ings, etc.) and persuasive message place- 
ment (songs, theater, soap operas, comic 
books) which can assist in the promotion 
of a new concept such as parental 
involvement in education. 

Essential to a social marketing pro- 
gram is the need to understand the con- 
sumer or target audience » All four 
elements, product, price, place and 
promotion, assume that the social 
marketer has taken the time to under- 
stand the needs of the target audience 
and what might motivate them to sub- 
scribe to a concept or product. Marketing 
places emphasis on the consumer's need, 
attitudes, constraints and opportunities. 

Research methods which provide in- 
sight into the tar.qet audiences are often 
qualitative in nature. They include focus 
groups, in-depth interviews, and observa- 
tion; they use methodologies such as 
psychogmphic and Ukert scales to 
develop portraits of potential consumers 
and their underlying motivations. Larger 
scale quantitative methods such as 
Knowledge, Attitudes, and Practices sur- 
veys and intercept interview studies allow 
marketers to test hypotheses about con- 
sumer preferences on numerous groups 
of people. Tlie continued use of these 
methods enable marketers to develop con 
sumer profiles which will help to tailor 
products and concepts' > le needs of the 
consumers, and to develop price, access 
and promotional techniques which will 
help to ensure that the concepts or 
products are discovered and utilized* 

-Deborah HeiUxerAUen 

Deborah Hetitzer-Alten is a Senior Pro- 
f^ram Officer at the Academy for Educa- 
tionai Development, 
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"Sesame Street": Eariy Childhood 
Edutainment 



by William G. Darnell 

Twenty-five years ago in the United 
States an early childhood development pro- 
gram was created, aptly named Head Start. 
It augments the formal educational system 
by providing locally directed learning ex- 
periences for pre-school children who 
would be economically or otherwise 
deprived of developmental opportunities. 
At the same time, educators began to ques- 
tion v hciher television, which often serves 
as a "child minder" in American families, 
also be used to provide children with a 
stimulus for teaming in their own natural 
environment. The Children \s Television 
Workshop (CTW) piloted a program called 
"Sesame Street" with the goal of delivering a 
program to stimulate learning and provide 
another form of headstart for very young 
children. 

"Sesame Street" is now in its twenty- 
second season in the United States and 
there are fifteen successful international c(^ 
productioas airing in approximately 85 
countries. Its characters, Kermit the Frog. 
Big Bird, Bert and Ernie, and their counter- 
parts overseas, seem real and are loved by 
millions of youngsters. It is an experiment 
that has turned into an institution. 

Head Start and "Sesame Street" each 
have their own special strengths. Mead 
Start is directed more toward personal, .so- 
cial and in-depth cognitive learning that is 
related to sch(K)l readiness. "Sesame Street" 
serves a wider audienc*e and creates aware- 
ness thn)ugh broad exposure to learning ex- 
periences, in an environment u.sually not 
assembling a sch(H)l. Tlie combined offer- 
ing of a broadca.st such as "Se.sanie Street" 
and an organised, nonformal support set- 
ting .such as Head Start can ca*ate an espe- 
cially effective learning environment. The 
rationale for using televL*Jion to deliver early 
childhocxJ education is well recognized: its 
appeal and popularity among young 
children; its wide accessibility. e\en in 
urban environments of p(K)r countries; its 
capacity to ofter visual or piclua* menK)r>' 
stimulation as well as .sound; and its ability 
to pnn'ide regular, high standard instruc- 
tion and appropriate cultuml values. In 
many countries, these aasons are rein* 
forced by the recognition that pa-sdi(K)|s 
are limited in quantity and quality in many 



countries. Family economic and social con- 
straints also limit access to more formal pre- 
.sc hool learning environments. Indeed, 
there are more children watching 
television regularly than going to any sort 
of .sch(X)l in many major cities. Where 
sch(X)ls and teachers are unavailable, the 
broadcast media may be the only meaas of 
getting the educational message to young 
children and stimulating their awaa*ness. 

"Sesame Street" was popular and effec- 
tive with the audience for whom it was 
originally designed: the multi-ethnic 
audiences of the United States. In the con- 
text of actioas to follow the Education For 
All Conference, an important question is: 
d(x?s "Sesame Street." its adaptations, or 
simply the model of early childh(X)d educa- 
tion by television offer a gcxxl option for 
expanding the quality and delivery of 
education to the pre-sch(X)l audience? 

Not a Clone, But an Adaptation 

Escalating prcxluction costs and .shrink- 
ing budgets throughout nKxst of the world 
inca^ases the need for ca)ss-c*ultunil ex- 
changes of pn)gnims and prcxiuction ex- 
perience. Since 1973, "Se.sa me Street" has 
fx?en adapted in Germany, Bmzil. Mexico 
and seventeen collabomting Latin 
American countries. Holland and Belgium, 
Fmnce. Spain. Kuwait and c-ollafx)niting 
Ambic-speaking countries. Sweden, Israel 
and the Philippines. It has demonstrated 
the cn)s.s-cultunil impact of teievi.sion a.s a 
t(x)l of early child development through its 
succe.s.sful l>roadca.sts. distributed 
worldwide to both industrialized and 
developing countries. One well-learned les- 
.son is that childan are receptive to. and 
stimulated by» ver>- .similar things regard- 
less of their cultuml differences. Another 
le.sson was that paants in all countries 
tended to tx' very accepting of the series 
and wea' not threatened* In fact thea aa 
aports of significant \ ideo taping and 
adult viewing, with and without the 
children. 

However, not all adaptations had the 
same goals nor did they follow the same 
proceduas. "Iftah Ya simsim." the Aral)ic 
version, worked with ver>* detailed 
goals and Ix'havioral objec tixes The cicr- 
man "Sc*sa mstras.se" interpreted the goal 




Puppets No'man, Melsoon, andAbIa uiib the cast 

of jfiabya Simsim" 



.statement as an open curriculum, opting 
out of a detailed formulation of goals. In 
Ciermany and the Netherlands, the prepam- 
tion of children for .sch<x)l was not con- 
sidered important fx?cau.se all childa*n in 
the Netherlands, for example, go to sc'h<x)l 
when they are four years old. Itiea* was a 
consequent shift towards emotional and .so- 
cial development. In Canada, a bilingual 
country, there was a strong emphasis to 
bilingual education in Hngli.sh and French. 
The appaciation of difteances among cul- 
tural groups is given high priority also. 
"Rechov Sumsum" in Israel makes a point 
of intrcxlucing Arab charaders and em- 
|>hasi/ing cultural diversity. "Barrio 
Sesamo" in Spain attempted to break the 
sex steaotypes and the extamely limited 
fa'edom accorded to childa*n. 

Despite these diffeances in emphasis, 
the (ri'VC prcxluction mcxlel follows conven- 
tional design pnKvdua.s. 

1. Cuniijulupn (ictvlo/mtcnt Curriculum 
l^lanning includes definition of educational 
goals in s(Kial. moral and arTectixc develop- 
ment: language, reading and numerical 
skills: aasoning and problem soKing: and 
jxrception 

2. Statement nfMnwuiml <>hj{X'tux*s 
Teachi ig aims are expressed i'l Ixhavioral 
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or performance terms to allow later testing 
of outcomes, but also to facilitate the task 
of writers. 

3. MmsutvmefU of existiPta competence 
in the target audience. 

4. Measuremefit of uppeiil ami educa- 
tioPMistmtefiiesofexLstiPiM material. cn^X' is 
conscious of its need to appeal to an 
audience, and much of its research is 
directed towards evaluating the appeal of 
puppets, real people, animation, nature 
films, male voices versus female voices and 
so on in different cultures. For example, 
puppet segments wea* not so appealing in 
Jamaica as elsewhere. However, Peter 
Levell. director of research for the Dutch 
version of "Sesame Street.'* says. ">X*e 
should not feel compelled to include only 
the segments of highest ap|XMl; sometimes 
our educational priorities are nuw impor- 
tant ' 

IXnvlopment of a irhter's ptotvfxiok. 
which translates the curriculum goals into 
practical language, expands on their defini- 
tion, and suggests teaching strategies. 

6. Kxi)erimepUal production so that seg- 
ments and entire pn)grams can Ix' tested. 

7. Fonnatitv n*swrch on ap/K^ai and 
etUKational effect 

8. Broadcast 

9. Summatiiv evaluation, including 
audience response, achievement and at- 



titude measures. Evaluation findings and 
cxjntent analyses are fed forward to the 
next season's progratns. 

All co-productions of "Sesame Street" 
emphasized formative research and high 
production values. "Every co-production," 
says Peter Levelt. "seeks to involve only the 
best authors, writers, producers, and direc- 
tors In its project." 

■^Iftah ya Slinslm^ The Arabk 
''ScMuneStrecl*' 

In the Arabic co-production, "Iftah ya 
Simsim" is an imaginary cul-de-sac in a 
pleasant neighborhood that cxjuld be U>- 
rated in any medium-sized tt)wn in the 
Middle East or North Afric-a. Narrow alleys 
join it at irregular angles, ornate grills 
decorate the older houses and a colon- 
naded sidewalk ruas along one sidt. After 
.schcxil, the neighborhixxl children stop at 
Mahmoud's Refreshments for a glass of 
cold juice or maybe just to chat. 

A potential audience of 26 million 
schcx)lchildren in 14 countries is lured by 
the three lively puppets who live at Iftah ya 
Simsim. Melstx^n, a fluorescent green par- 
n)t with a bright yellow beak, is a quick- 
witted chatterbox. A great furry orange 
camel-like creature called No man is very 
demoastrative. eager to please, and seasi- 
tive - like a four-year-old child. Abia, a 
pretty lavender cat-like puppet who is very 
feminine in her mannerisms, also appears 
(Kcasionally on "Iftah ya Simsim." 

Six Arabian Gulf area countries created 
the Arabian Gulf States Joint Program 
Production Institution to work witli 
Children's Television Workshop in pHxiuc- 
ing the series. I1ie intention wus not just to 
create a pre-sch(X)l educational series of 
high quality but also to develop an or- 
ganization capable of pnKlucing quality 
educational and sixial pn>gramming. llie 
series demon.strated that the educational 
concepts and entertainment themes under- 
lying Sesanu' Street are cultua'-free and 
can Ik' transferred to many new settings, 
provided that each new co-pnKluction is 
Ixised on extensive avsji'arch to ensure its 
educational and cultural appn>priateness. 
llie development pnxv-s of "Iftah ya Sim- 
sim." for example, Ix'gan with a team of 
educators. re.searchers. writers and 
pHxlucers developing a set of program 
goals and a curriculum ba^^ed on carefully 
articulated learning objectives. Peculiar to 
the content of "Iftah ya SinvsinV were mes- 
sages such as the value of manual work, 
the use and purpose* of money. con- 
cept of diversity and interdependence 



among nations, and loving God through 
loving others. It is this cTitical step of col- 
laboration that makes the adapted series a 
true cxvproduaion, not an import. 

The intention was . . . also to 
ciewlop an Arab 
organization capable of 

producing quality 
educatit nal and social TV 
programming. 

A key issue for prcxiucers was lan- 
guage. M(xlem .Standard Arabic (MSA), 
though rarely heard among the many 
regional varieties of Arabic spoken in 
homes, is the language used throughout 
the Arab worid in textbcx^ks and 
new.spapers. Many argued that MSA would 
not work for "Iftah ya Simsim" since 
children speak a dialect at home and MSA 
wt)uld fx? t(X) formal and .stilted to be enter- 
taining. They argued that the series should 
be pnHlucc»d in each of the four major 
dialects spoken in the children's homes. 
But Abdelkader Ezzaki, a researcher who 
examined the impact of "Iftah ya Simsim" 
on Morcxcan children, emphasizes that the 
acx)uisitk)n of language children will use in 
schcxil is very important. "There is a wide 
gap h-etween the language of home 
scKializatiofi and the language of .sch(X)l, 
and . . . according to our a-spondents, this 
[program] contributes significantly to the 
bridging of that gap." 

The successful use of MSA for the series 
was a breakthrough. Ttxlay, almost all 
television programming for Arabic-speak- 
ing children, including cart(X)n programs, 
is cairrently in MSA. TJiea»fore, even enter- 
tainment programs for children provide lan- 
guage enrichment Ix'fore they actually 
enter the formal educational .system, 

Arab educators report research results 
almost identical with those in the I nited 
.States and elsewhere. Anecdotal and other 
research findings corrK;borate the impact 
that "Iftah ya Simsim" has had in Arabic 
speaking countries. A more aware, stimu- 
lated group of children enter the more for- 
mal educational system. They t(K) have a 
head start that might not othen^ ise have 
lx»en available to them. 

■ 

VC ilHam Darnell marked tvith Ct^X'on 
Iftah ya Simsin**and w currently in Pakis- 
tan uxtrkiftM uith a project of the Academy 
for Educational IXn vlopmefit. 
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Computerized Learning 
Technologies Digest 

Under the USAID Learning Tech- 
nologies Project, the Institute for Interna- 
tional Research hafi produced a Learning 
Technologies Computerized Information 
Digest. 

The digest is a summary of relevant in- 
formation on the use of various applica- 
tions of educational technology for 
general education in developing 
countries. It includes infoiiration under 
the following headings: textbooks, inter- 
active radio, other radio instruction, in- 
structional television, programmed 
teaching/learning, distance education, 
computers, videodiscs, electronic learn- 
ing aids, and games and simulations. 

The digest summarizes information 
f)erlaining to research findings (summary 
and abstracts of individual studies), tech- 
nology ciiaracteristics, implementation is- 
sues, projects, and a bibliography. It was 
written in a manner designed to en- 
courage browsing and to permit users to 
proceed to levels of specificity consistent 
with their particular interests. 

The digest runs on IBM-compatible 
microcomputers. It requires 256K of 
memory and a hard disk (about 1 MB of 
space). The program was written using a 
simple hypertext program and a series of 
text files. It requires a minimum of 
proficiency with using microcomputers. 

The digest is available for $25. Orders 
should specify either 5 1/4 or 3 1/2 inch 
diskettes. Residents oi' Virginia should in- 
clude 4.5 percent sales tax. Orders 
should be sent lo: Institute for Interna- 
tional Research, 1815 North Fort Myer 
Drive, Suite 600, Arlington, VA 222909, 
USA. Telephone: (703) 527-5546. Fax: 
(703) 527-4661. 



DCR Available in French 

You can now read recent editions of 
the Development Communication Repon 
in [Tcnch! French editions are availal)le 
on llie following thenies: distance educa- 
tion, community radio, environmental 
communication and health coninumiea- 
tion. 

Kach edition is available tor TS $2. SO 
(free for readers in developing 
countries) by contacting the CJearing- 
house at the address or numbers listed 
on p. 2. 
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Strategy 3 

Bringing education closer to home 

The distance from home to school is a 
serious harrier to girls* school attendance, 
especially in societies where women's 
mobility outside the home is limited. A 
study in Kgypt showed that when a school 
was located more than one kilometer away, 
enriollment for girls fell off more rapidly 
than for boys. Another study in Nepal found 
tliat for every kilometer a child had to walk 
to school the possibility of that child attend- 
ing scliool dropped 2.S (X^rcent. In practice, 
schools simply Ix'come unavailable. In the 
isolated and mountainous southwest region 
of the Dominican Republic, for example, 
one-fifth of the cliildren of primary school 
age are deprived l)y poverty and distance of 
the education tlieir parents want for them. 
But broadcasts through the Radio-Assisted 
Community Basic Hducation project have 
provided access to literacy, numeracy, so 
cial studies, natural science, music and 
games. Here the radio shelters (Enmarada) 
are built as inexpensively as possible from 
materials at hand. Children, mostly girls, ar- 
rive late in the afternoon after working on 
coffee and cane fields. Hach day, one liour 
of radio broadcasts [)rc)vide the core cur- 



riculum of tlie Dominican Republic, and 
RAOHCO pupils are learning as much as 
tlieir counterparts in traditional schools, 
who spend all day in their cla.ssrooms. In 
Saudi Arabia, where the practice of purdah 
restricts women's mobility, attempts are cur- 
rently lx?ing made to relay educational 
programs to groups of women within the 
vicinity of their homes. 

Strategy 4 

Introducing flexible school schedules 

Fl Salvador and Colombia offer their 
primary school curricula in small units so 
that .students can learn at tlieir convenience, 
spending time on chores at home or in the 
fields witliout missing school work. In the 
Pune district of Maharastra in hidia, early 
morning literacy cla.sses l^etween 7:00 and 
9:(XJ a.m. were popular among girls. How- 
ever, flexible .scheduling puts extra stre.ss on 
traditional school systems where teachers 
are often oveHoaded. 'I he quality of instruc- 
tion may suffer as a con.sequence. in such 
instances, technology may supf^ort teachers 
by providing them with liigh quality instruc- 
tional tools, allowing learners to work at 
their own pace and convenience. 

■ 

Muhina Kimani is a World Bank con- 
sultant who researched the use of computers 
in Kenya schools, and has sfK'cialized in 
^gender-related issues in education. 
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ditional contributions to support education 
in the form of in-kind contributions: 
donated time to clean and repair buildings, 
a.ssist with cla.ss and playground super- 
vision, etc. In many communities, however, 
these contributions are le.ss than they could 
Ik". In the poorest of countries, especially. 
wliereover9() percent of annual budgets 
are used for recurrent expenditures, there 
is no residual for capital development and 
(|ualitative improvement. Marketing cam- 
paigns that might result in the extraction of 
even 5 to 10 percent more in local resour- 
ces could be used for (jualitative improve- 
ments in schools and learning materials. 
Campaigns promoting community incen- 
tive programs tied to meeting certain educa- 
tional performance standards may be one 
way of encouraging qualitative improve- 
ments as well as of realizing quantitative 
growth of educational systems. 

Social Marketing and EFA 

Keadiing universal primarv' scliool en- 
rollment is a formidable task. Adiieving it 



without tlie support and involvement of 
parents is impo.ssible. Ministries must draw 
upon the research and marketing skills and 
experiences available to tliem in developing 
campaigns to improve the performance of 
school systems as well as in increasing ac- 
cess to them. Parents who are persuaded 
that time is effectively u.sed in .schools, that 
teachers and administrators are doing their 
best to inculcate skills into children, and 
parents who are also actively involved in 
promoting the financial well-being of the 
.school and in the moral and cognitive 
development of their children, are an 
e.s.sential keys to the realization of Hduca- 
tion for All. [t is the responsibility of 
educators and marketers to join forces to 
empower parents with the motivation and 
opportunities to make All for l:ducalion a 
reality. 



Caty Theisen is hirector of International 
Rcscanb and Planning at the Academy for 
Educational f)etvto()ment. 
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Resources on 
Basic Education 

In moving from the consensus reached 
at the liHA conference to the practical task 
of making education for all a reality, 
educators and planners can draw upon a 
variety of resources. Below, we have brief- 
ly summarized key resources in two areas - 
journals and projects - that can provide 
valuable information on basic education 
policies, research, experiences and the ap- 
plication of technology. 

Journals 

Journals often report the most current 
thinking and practice in education. Of the 
many journals prcxluced, we have selected 
those of international scope or likely to ap- 
peal to OCR readers. 

♦ Adult Hducatiou and Devehpmeut 
covers adult education in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. It .selves as an exchange 
forum for adult educators and authors in 
developing countries and concentrates on 
practice rather than theory of adult educa- 
tion. Also available in French and Spanish. 
Contact: Deutscher Volkshochschul-Ver- 
band, Fachstelle Fur Internationale Zusani- 
menarlx^it. Rheinallee 1. D-5300 Bonn 2. 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

♦ The Bulletin of the huenuuioucd 
Bureau of Hducatiou is devoted to com- 
parative, international studies in education. 
Fach issi covers a special theme (e.g.. dis- 
tance education, .secondary education, the 
foreign student etc.) and includes an an- 
notated bibliography. Contact: Internation- 
al Bureau of Education. FO Box 199. 1211 
Geneva 20. Switzedand. 

♦ Courer^efice/Cofnvtf^eficia addresses 
i.ssues. pKJCtices. and developmenls In the 
field of adult and nonfomial education. It 
includes articles di.scu.ssing case studies 
from both devel.>ped and developing 
countries. Articles are abstracted in 1-rench 
and Spanish. Co.st: $30. Contact: Interna- 
tional Council for Adult Fducation 720 
Bathurst Street, Suite 500. Toronto. Ontario. 
MSS 2R4. Canada. 

♦ Educationcd huiovcUion and lufoma- 
tiou details "news froni the field" from a 
variety of international programs and 
countries as well as a project index. As a 
forum for regional and international news, 
this journal concentrates less on scholarly 
articles but includes "ways and means" to 
acquire necessary materials for piojects 



from literature to tools. Available in French 
and Spanish. Cost: free. Contact: Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education^ FO Box 199, 
Cll-121 1 Geneva, 20, Switzerland. 

♦ Educational Technology Abstracts '\s 
an international ab.stracting ser\'ice for 
those in the field of educational and train- 
ing technology. Categories for abstracts are: 
design and planning, teaching methods, in- 
structional media, instructional resources, 
learning, and as.sessment and evaluation. 
Major journals and books are covered, in- 
cluding detailed bibliographic citations. 
Contact: 36 Lakeside Drive» Cardiff CF2 
6DF, Wales, IIK. 

♦ ICAE News describes various con- 
ferences and activities woddwide relating 
to adult education, as well as recent events 
in the UN. etc. It does not include theoreti- 
cal articles, but is more of a calen- 
dar/newsletter. Cost: free. Contact: 
International Council for Adult Fducation. 
720 Bathurst Street. Suite 500, Toronto, On- 
tario. M5S 2R4 Canada. 

♦ International Journal of Educational 
Derel()pnie9itconcen{vMes on educational 
case studies from developing countries 
with minor attention given to theoretical 
as|)ects. It also includes book reviews. 
Co.st: DM 315.00. Contact: Fergamon Fress 
Inc., Maxwell llou.se. Fair\'iew Fark. 
F:im,sf()rd, NY 10523. l-SA. 

♦ International Review of Education 
covers issues in comparative international 



education. Cost: free. Contact: Unesco, Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, Box 566, 2501 C.N., The 
Hague, The Netherlands. 

♦ Although articles in \\\e Journal of 
World Education are not restricted to the 
topic of education, the journal includes 
book reviews and .schedules for education- 
related conferences and events. Cost: 
libraries, $12, individuals, $24. Contact: As- 
.soclation for Wodd Fducation, Nordenfjord 
Wodd University. Skyum Bjerge. 7752 
Snedsted, Denmark, 

♦ Pra^pects: Quarterly Review of Educa- 
tion covers international education issues 
from distance education to informatics, 
concentrating on education at the secon- 
dary level and above. In addition to book 
reviews, each i.s.sue contains two case 
studies. Cost: 100 francs. Contact: I'ne.sco. 
7. Flace de lu)ntenoy, 75700 Faris, France. 

Projects 

The Bureau for Science and 
'i'echnology's Office of Fducation (S&T/Kd) 
at the l.'S Agency for International Develop- 
ment has initiated five contracts that have 
provided education research, design and 
development ser\'ices in developing 
countries. Some are new. but many have 
been operating for five years or more and 
have made significant contributions to our 
knowledge of educational i.ssues and how 
toappn)ach them more effectively. 



Database Program for Development Documents 



Despite the proliferation of internation- 
al databases, appropriate computer tech- 
nology for libraries and documentation 
centers in developing countries has not 
been readily available until recently. 
CDS/ISIS is a simple database package 
designed for development documents. Its 
users include Unesco's International 
Bureau of Education (IBE), USAID, the In- 
ternational Development Research Center 
(in Canada), a club of Senegalese users in 
Dakar, and our own Clearinghouse on 
Development Communication, It can be 
used as a stand-alone database or it can 
be connected interactively to other 
databases through modems and 
telephone lines. 

It will run on IBM or Wang personal 
computers, on DHC's VAX series of mini- 
computers and on IBM mainframes. The 
Clearinghouse runs its library database on 
the microcomputer version (MicroDIS) on 
an IBM PC clone (at 12 mhz with a 286 
chip and 40 megabyte hard disc) and 



finds it swift and trouble-free. Data entry 
and searches are easy to operate for ncn- 
exF>ert users. 

CDS/ISIS is available free of charge 
from Unesco. The microcomputer version 
is distributed by the IBE, which also offers 
training courses for users. Regional train- 
ing seminars are held every year under 
the auspices of the International Network 
for Educational Information. 

Our own experience with the software 
leads us to recommend CDS/ISIS for the 
following reasons: several key agencies 
are now using it so that a variety of infor- 
mation is now available; it does not re- 
quire sophisticated computer technology 
to run it; the operator's manual is easy to 
follow; and inexpert users can find their 
way around the program using the 
prompts on the screen. For more informa- 
tion on another user's experience, write 
to Adana Daff, B.P. 2352, Dakar, Senegal. 
Otherwise, contact: IBE, PO Box 199, 
1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland. 
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The five projects descril-K^d below are 
listed in alpliatetical order. Publications 
listed are illustrative only. A complete list of 
publications is available from the address 
given at the end of each project description. 

♦ Pro|ect ABEL (Advancing Basic 
Education and literac/) is committed to 
improving equity, efficiency, and quality in 
basic education. Increased participation 
and retention of girls is a fundamental goal. 
The four main components of the project 
are dissemination of proven educational 
tools, methods, and research findings, 
op)erational and managerial support for 
USAID Missions initiating basic education 
projects, design and implementation of 
pilot projects and research studies, and 
provision of short-term training to build 
capacity within mini.stries of education and 
local schools. Project ABRL has been in ex- 
istence for six months and has been active 
in Egypt, Jordan, Malawi, Mali, Ghana, and 
Uganda. Available publications include:. 

• The EstahlLsbment of a National Center 
for Educational Evaluation and hlx- 
aminations: Report of a Eeasibility 
Studyhy Peter CP. Kimber and Prota.se 
K. Woodford. 

• Uganda Education Sector Review: Is- 
sues and Options for USAID by 
Suzanne Grant Lewi.s, V. 
Byabamazime, ct al. 

To order the.se publications, or for more 
information, contact: Project AliHL, 
Academy for Educational Development, 
1255 Twenty-Third Street, NW, 
Washmgton, DC 20037, USA. Telephone: 
(202) 862-1900. Fax: (202) 862-1947. 

♦ BRIDGES (Basic Research and Im- 
plementation in Developing Education 
Systems) focuses upon improving oppor- 
tunity and quality in Third World schools 
through the design of strategies that will in- 
crease children *,s acce.ss to schooling, in- 
crease retention, decrea.se repetition, 
optimize the use of fiscal and educational 
resources, improve the amount and quality 
of what is learned in .school, and improve 
the accuracy of educational statistics and 
projections. RRlDGliS conducts research 
reviews to identify and synthesize available 
research, and empirical research to provide 
countiy-.specific data and to aaswer ques- 
tions arising frcnn re.search reviews. 

BRIDGliS is currently developmg a set 
of integrated software packages which will 
assist education officials to accurately as- 
sess exi.sting educational conditions, an- 
ticipated needs, and tlie cost-henefit of 
alternative policies. 



Available publication.s include the fol- 
lowing: 

• Policy Initiatives to Improve Priwury 
School Quality: An essay on implemen- 
tatiopi constraints and opportunities 
for educational improvement by Chris 
Wheeler, Steve Raudenbush, and Aida 
Pasigna. Cost: $5 

• Using Instructional Hardware for 
Primary Education in Dewloping 
Countries: A Reineiv of the Literature 
by Stephen Anzalone. Paper ^2, March 
1988. Cost: $4 

• The Consequences of Schooling: A 
Review of Research on the Outcomes of 
Primary Schooling in Developing 
Countriesby Thomas O. Eisemon. 
Paper #3, Septeml^r 1988. Cost: $4 

For a complete list of BRIDGKS docu- 
ments, or more information contact the 
project at the address listed Ix'low. To 
order, send a check or money order in US 
currency, payable to Harvard University. In 
the US please add $2.50 for the first docu- 
ment, and $.50 for each additional docu- 
ment to cover shipping and handling costs. 
In Canada and Mexico, add $3 for the first 
document and $.50 for each additional 
document. In Europe, South & Central 
America, Africa, Asia, and Australia, add 
S6 for the first document, SI for each addi- 
tional document. BRIDGES Publications, 
Harvard In.stitute for International Develop- 
ment, 1 Eliot St.. Cambridge, MA 02138, 
USA. Telephone: (617) 495-9720. Fax: 
(617) 495-0527. 

♦ The principal goals of lEES (Improv- 
ing the Efficiency of Educational Sys- 
tems) are to aid developing countries 
improve the performance of their educa- 
tional .systems and .strengthen their 
capacity for educational planning, manage* 
ment, and **esearch. [EES .sector as.se.ss- 
ments provide the ba.seline information 
necessary to derive country-specific 
strategies to enliance educational efficien- 
cy. lEES efforts are concentrated on 
.strengthening the analytic skills of educa- 
tion planners by .stre.ssing the importance 
of methodical consideruion of alternative 
policy options, improving educational 
management by facilitating the communica- 
tion flow between central, regional, and 
school level management, as well as 
geneia! knowledge development, informa- 
tion dis.semination. and networking. 

Available pul)lications include: 

• Indicators of Educational liffectiveness 
& Efficiencyhy D. Windham. January* 
1988. Cost:' $6. 



• Introduction to Computer Application 
in Educational Data Processing June 
1989. Cost: $5.30. 

• A Guide to Educational Training 
Materials June 1989. Cost: $2.40. 

For a complete catalog of IFES docu- 
ments, or more information on the project, 
contact the address listed below. To order, 
.send clieck in US dollars, issued by an 
American Banking institution, payable to 
Florida State University, Learning .Sy.stems 
lastitute. International money orders are 
also accepted. Contact: lEES, Educational 
Efficiency Clearingliou.se, Learning Systems 
In.stitute, 204 Dodd Hall. The Florida State 
University, Tallaha.s.see, Florida 32306, 
USA. Telephone: (904) 644-5442. Fax: 
(904)644-3783. 

♦ The purpose of the lA'amlng Tech- 
nologies Project is to aid developing 
countries in ol* iiing the greate.st po.ssible 
benefit from their inve.stments in cla.s.sroom 
u.ses of computers and otiier newer learn- 
ing technologies. The project has 
developed a computerized information 
digest on the u.se of educational tech- 
nologies in developing countries, and has 
produced a cost analysis for the use of 
computers in the Third World. An evalua- 
tion of computer a.ssisted in.struction on stu- 
dent achieveme;:t was conducted in 
Grenada, a cost-analysis on the classroom 
ase of computers was formulated in Belize, 
and technical assistance was provided to 
the Belize Ministry of Education for the 
development of a computerized manage- 
ment information system. The Learning 
Technologies Project has also initiated pilot 
.studies on the use of electronic learning 
aids to improve matli skills in developing 
countries. 

For further information, contact: 
Stephen Anzalone. Institute for Internation- 
al Re.search, 1815 N. Fort Myer Drive, Ar- 
lington. VA 22209. USA. Telephone: (703) 
527-5546. Fax: (703) 527-4(i6l. 

♦ Tile Radio Learning Project utilizes 
interactive radio in.struction to facilitate 
learning of basic primary school .skills. The 
strength of this program lies in its u.se of 
radio, a low-cost means of instruction, its 
interactive style, whicli engages students, 
and its effective curriculum design. Ap- 
proximately 600.000 children throughout 
the developing world are currently Ix-'nefit- 
ting from interactive radio lessons in sub- 
jects .such as mathematics. Hngli.sh as a 
second language, reading and writing in 
Spanish, health and science. 

(continued on p. l.j) 
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behavioral change of the clientele. Both 
groups recognized that they shared similar 
problems and each had certain advantages 
that could complement one another. 

In addition to NGOs, many private and 
community or people's organizations such 
as cooperatives, women and youth associa- 
tions have emerged as an outgrowth of the 
Philippines' "people power revolution." 
However, they often lack knowledge, 
skills, resources and confidence to convert 
their aspirations and needs to effective 
demand and use of government services. It 
was time to bring together a new partner- 
ship of government organizations, NGOs, 
and people's organizations. 

Planning Principles 

The multi-sectoral planning group 
decided that there were five strategic prin- 
ciples which had to drive the new ap- 
proach to nonformal education if it were to 
alleviate poverty and address inequality. 
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The Radio Science Project is currently 
developing a radio-ba.sed curriculum for 
children in grades 4-6 in Papua New 
Guinea. Realizing that science is a subject 
which many teachers find difficult to teach, 
this project also includes a teacher training 
program to str'engthen teachers' confidence 
and competence. The project also attempts 
to address constraints such u:> inadequate 
materials and equipment by utilizing com- 
monplace objects for experiments. Adapta- 
tion of the interactive radio methodology to 
fit the needs of a more inquiry-oriented, 
materials-ba.sed subject such as science has 
proved challenging, luit promising. 

Available publications include: 

• hiteractive Radio Instruction: ConJ'ront- 
in^ Crisis in Basic Education 
Science and Technolog> in Develop- 
ment Series), 1990. 

• English in Action ( videoca.ssette of an 
interactive radio instruction pilot 
project in Swaziland). 1990. 

• Science on /4/r(videocassette of an in- 
teractive radio pilot project in Papua 
New Guinea). 1990. 

For order information, project informa- 
tion, or a complete list of available publica- 
tions, contact: Radio Learning Project. 
Education Development (Center. 55 Chapel 
Street, Newton, MA 02160. USA. 
Telephone: (617) SW-7100. Fax: (617) 332- 
6405. 



Eirst, the learners' needs and programs 
had to take precedence over the agendas 
of in.stitutions providing education services. 
That is, the system had to be "demand 
driven" and not supply driven. The model 
should not repeat pa.st patterns of building 
physical facilities and searching for 
learners. The needs and characteristics of 
the learners had to shape the programmatic 
and institutional arrangements, not vice 
versa. 

Second, the programs should be tar- 
geted to the most needy, and not dissipated 
by trying to do too much for too many. 

V)ird, the programs should Ik* multi-.sec- 
toral and integrated, addre.s.sing the ques- 
tion of learner motivation head-on. For 
example, literacy could not motivate 
learners who were hungry or desired 
buying power first, 

Eourth, the programs should Ix* out- 
reach-oriented, adapting delivery and cur- 
riculum rather than relying on fixed 
facilities and content. 

Einally, the efforts should possess a cer- 
tain degree of built-in financial .sus- 
tainability through client contributions or 
revenue earning. 

With these assumptions in mind, the 
recommendation was made to convert the 
semi-dormant University of Life into a non- 
formal education service center. This center 
will provide technical and financial .services 
to a range of regional and provincial inter- 
mediaries, government and nongovern- 
ment. These intermediaries will provide 
direct assi.stance to people's and com- 
munity organizations involved in the 
delivery of basic education services, in- 
tegrated within broader cros.s-sectoral 
development programs. Regional inter- 
mediaries will l>e selected on the basis of 
their ability to collaborate with people s or- 
ganizations and their implementation 
record, 

Demand-Centered Education Services 

Meeting demand will be the key instal- 
ment in linking democratization and 
people-centered development in the Philip- 
pines. Regional intermediaries will Ix* re- 
quired to conduct a local learning and 
development needs as.se.ssment, which will 
identify priority target populations (e.g.. un- 
employed out-of-school youth and adults, 
illiterates, etc.). and their information, 
knowledge, .skills and financial needs. 
F'rom such a needs a.s.sessment. regional 
and local plans and .sub-plans could l>e con- 
.structed, identifying particular technical 
jnd financial sen ices that are needed and 



could be provided by the national center to 
the regional intermediaries and from the 
regional to local groups. 

Support for new plans from the center 
will be based upon actual [performance in 
meeting local learning needs and alleviat- 
ing poverty. The objective was to establish 
a competitive .system in which reward or 
program support is based upon actual per- 
formance, not simply lxcau.se an in.stitution 
exists and is part of an annual budgeting 
cycle. 

Government Services 

Government s role in providing nonfor- 
mal education will be transformed from 
direct instructor to that of technical and 
financial service agent. The actual technical 
.services which will Ix provided to regional 
intennediaries and grassroots organizations 
by the national NFE service center are: 

• staff development, training and learn- 
ing materials development; 

• organizational development including 
strengthening of manageinent, super- 
visory and informatk)n .systems, as well 
as planning, programming, monitoring 
and evaluation activities; and 

• the provision of new knowledge and 
technology. 

The financial services provided by the 
national center and its partner regional in- 
termediary network will take the form of a 
revolving credit scheme or connections to 
other sources of local financial credit. The 
revenue to support this revolving fund will 
come from the rental of fixed a.ssets of the 
former University of Life, e.g., dormitories, 
sports facilities, offices, printing and media 
communications facilities. Since the nation- 
al center is oriented toward outreach in the 
regions, there is little need to u.se the large 
complex for direct instruction or training. 

By combining all of the.se elements - a 
highly targeted, needs-ba.sed, demand- 
driven planning process, a flexible, respon- 
sive multi-sectoral network of institutional 
support, a mechanism for financial .self-sus- 
tainability. and c(X)rdinating links to cro.s.s- 
sectoral policy-advisory bodies - the 
Philippines is embarking on a path which 
recognizes that new partnerships Ixnween 
NGOs. government and peoples' organiza- 
tions will be a nece.ssar>' condition to 
achieving education for all. 

■ 

I^at Collctta senvd as IXputy Elxvcutive 
Secretary of the Inter-Agency Conunission, 
World Conference on Education for All. He 
is presently a Senior Education SfKKialist at 
the World Bank. 
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What's New, 
What's Coming 

Conferences 

Distance Education 

As a follow-up to the Education for All 
conference, Une.sco is .sponsoring a semi- 
nar on distance education in Africa, to be 
held September 24-28, 1990. in Aruslia, 
Tanzania. The seminar will bring together 
specialists and deci.sion-makers to review 
experience in distance education as a 
means of providing access to quality educa- 
tion. It is hoped that conclusions reached 
will guide the design of future projects. Al- 
though participation is limited to invitees, 
proceedings will be made publicly avail- 
able. For more information: contact Lines- 
CO, 7, place de F'ontenoy. 75700. Paris. 
France, Telephone: (331) 45-68-1000. Fax: 
(331)40-65-9405. 

Literac}> 

The forty-second .session of the interna- 
ticnal Conference on Fxlucation, will be 
held in Geneva, September 3-8, 1990. The 
theme will be literacy. For more informa- 
tion, contact: International Bureau of 
Education, P.O.Box 199, 121 1 Geneva 20. 
Switzerland. 

Telecommunication 

Africa Telecom 90, the second telecom- 
munication meeting ever to be held in 
Africa, will take place in Harare, Zim- 
babwe, on December 4-9. 1990. An exposi- 
tion of telecommunications technology and 
services will run concurrently with a ses- 
sion on "Development Strategies for 
Telecommunication Resources. Manage- 
ment and Technology." Immediately fol- 
lowing the gathering, on December 10-14. 
the African Telecommunications Develop- 
ment Conference will be attended by 
delegates from African countries and donor 
agencies. Contact: Africa Telecom 90 
Secretariat, ITU, Place des Nations. CI 1- 
1211 Geneva 20. Switzerland. Telephr^ne; 
(41-22) 7.30-52-44. Fax: (41-22) 7.-^.^72-56. 
Telex: 421-000 UlTCH. 

International Communication 

The International Institute of Com- 
munication will hold it,'- 21st annual con- 
ference September 12-14, 1990 in Dublin. 
Ireland. Participants will address conv 
numication ownership and regulation, 
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trends in communication technology, and 
acce.ss to communication by minorit>' and 
disadvantaged populatioas. To register, con- 
tact the lie before August 30 at Tavistock 
House South, Tavistock Square, London 
WCIH 9LF, UK, Telephone: 3HH-0()7I, Fax: 
380-0623. Telex: 24578 IICLDN G. 

Resources 

Environmental Jtmrtialism 

"Everyday Do.se of Radiation," "In Search 
of Clean Water," and "Himalayan Dams on 
Shaky Ground" are a few of the headlines 
of feature .stories di,stributed through a new 
India-ba,sed news service. Twice a month, 
the Knergy and Environment Group in New 
Delhi, India, i.ssues English-language stories 
covering topics related to environment. 



New Books 

■ Third World Television Access to 
US. Media by Clans Mueller New 
York: Friedrich Nauitiann Foundation* 
1989* Available free of charge from 
Friedrich Naumann Foundation, 823 
United Nations Plaza, ^-'te 717, New 
York, NY 10017, USA, 

From Mueller's introduction we learn 
that the television traffic Ix^tween the 
i;nited Stat-'s and the Third World travels 
on a virtual one-way street. As a result, the 
average US television viewer rarely gets to 
see how the countries of .South .'^ee ihem.sel- 
ves. as reflected in their own films and *IV 
programs. Not to be totally discouraged by 
this fact, however. Mueller focu.ses on 
providing information that \N'ill help correct 
the imbalance. Third World *IV producers 
and di.stributors will find the book a u.seful 
guide to media markets in the I'nited 
States, the programming policies of public 
broadca.sting and cable networks, and 
potential channels for breaking into the I S 
market. The author al.so presents the results 
of a sur\'ey a.s.se.s.sing audience preferences 
and respon.se toTliird World 'IV programs. 
Finally, a .series of 1 1 appendices present 
li.sts of contact addre.s.ses and phone num- 
bers for organizations mentioned 
throughout tlie text. 

-Amanda Dory 

■ Training Manual on Farm Broad- 
casting, fatm Broiulcasting: A 
Trainer's Handbook, and Fami Broad- 
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energy, health, and .sustainable develop- 
ment in .South Asia, Annual subscription 
rates are US $200 for overseas organiza- 
tions and 800 to 3,000 rupees for Indian- 
Iva.sed organizations. For more information, 
contact; Energy and Hnvironment Group, 
Po.st Bag no. New Delhi, India 110066. 
Telephone: 608-515. Tele.x 31-66145 OMIN, 

A continent away, reporters concerned 
about the environment have formed the 
Nigerian F-orum of Fnvironmental jour- 
nali.sts. The group is currently .seeking sup- 
port from international agencies and 
eventually hopes to expand its activuies to 
cover the entire African continent. For 
more information, contact: Bode Oyewole. 
Federal Radio Corporation of Nigeria. Box 
9535. University of Ibadan Post Office. 
Ibadan, Nigeria. 



casting in the Asian and Pacific 
Region. United Nations Economic and 
Social Commission ibr Af ^a and the 
Pacific, New York: United Nations, 
1989« Free of charge to readers In 
developing countries, 

Kach volume in this three-volume set is 
directed at individuals working at a dif- 
ferent level of the agricultural exten.sion 
process. The training manual is de.signed 
to build radio production .skills among 
agricultural extension workers, .Sprinkled 
with colorful illustrations that are vaguely 
suggestive of Asia - but generic enough to 
he u.sed in other regions - this volume in- 
trcxluces the reader in plain Hnglish to 
radio equipment and technicjues of inter- 
viewing, .script writing, oral presentation, 
and tape editing. 

The trainer's handbook, designed lor 
those who plan and implement extension 
programs, expk)res basic concepts of com- 
munication for development and the role 
of radio in the cn erall effort to reach rural 
villagers with infori^iation. It provides 
guidance in the types of training farm 
hroadca.sters require. The final publication 
presents ca.se .studies of state-of-the-art 
farm broadca.sting practice in 18 countries 
in the A.sia-Facific region. Researchers as 
well as policymakers should find it u.seful. 
Taken together, the three volumes comple- 
ment one another well. 

-Karen Richardson 

Amanda Dory and Karen Richardson 
are Research Assistants for the Clearing- 
honse on Development Conimnnication. 
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ERIC: A US Resource for 
Education for All 

by Barbara Minor 

There are 16 clearinghouses affiliated 
with the Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) of the US Department of 
Education. Their purpose is to collect and 
proccvss printed materials on education that 
are not available commercially: conference 
papers and proceedings, literature and state- 
of-the-art reviews, curriculum and instruc- 
tional materials, congressional hearings, and 
research reports. 

Each ERIC clearinghouse specializes in 
one of the following educational areas: 
Adult, Career, and Vocational Education; 
Counseling and Personnel Services; Educa- 
tional Management; Elementary and Early 
Childhood Education; Handicapped and 
Gifted Children; Higher Education; Informa- 
tion Resources; Junior Colleges; Languages 
and Linguistics; Reading and Communica- 
tion Skills; Rural Education and Small 
Schools; Science, Mathematics and Environ- 
mental Education: Social Studies/Social 
Science Education; Teacher Education; 
Tests, Measurement and Evaluation; and 
Urban Education, 

All clearinghouses actively solicit 
materials within their subject area. The 
materials received are reviewed by subject 
experts, and abstracts are written subject 
index terms assigned for inclusion in an on- 
line data base. The abstracts and indexing 
terms from all of the clearinghouses appear 
in a monthly index, Resources in HciKcation 
(RIE). Clearinghouses also monitor profes- 
sional journals in their area of interest and 
provide annotations and descriptors for 
selected articles, wliich appear in CMrrcut 
Index to Journals Ui EducatUm (CJIE). 

1*he full text of most documents an- 
nounced in RIE (except journal articles) are 
then included in the EHIC Microfiche Collec- 
tion, available in more than 700 libraries or 
information centers around the world. 
Micro fiche and paper copies of all docu- 
ments can be ordered from the ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction Service, 3900 Wheeler 
Avenue, Alexandria, Virginia, USA, Orders 
can Ixf submitted via telephone, (703) ^^2.V 
0500, or in the US ( l-KOO) 227-3742; or via 
fax, (703) 823-0505. 

'!*he ERIC Clearinghouse on Information 
Resources may be of most interest to OCR 
readers. It focuses on educational technol- 
ogy and library and information science at 
all levels. Areas of interest include the media 
of educational communication, telecom- 
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some facets of the EEA agenda and the lan- 
guage of the education managers, 
researchers and analysts may continue to 
be of focus, choices, targets, comparisons 
and contrasts, looking for the points of 
leverage, advantage and tradeoff. 

This, in my view, is the greatest risk to 
the EFA consensus and the ability to work 
jointly on EFA. We need somehow to pur- 
sue the many points of analysis, advocacy 
and incremental improvement while validat- 
ing the education for all agenda and vision 
as a whole and supporting the many com- 
plementaiy roles. 

I'iftb, under any of the above scenarios, 
it is likely that before very long educators, 
education obser\'ers and others will return 
to focusing more on the problems than on 
the .solutions. The tnagic of what happened 
at Jomtien is that there was a collective 
choice to focus on what could be done and 
to accept the responsil^ility that whatever 
will be done to provide education for all 
over the next decade will be a result, in 
large part, of what vision people choose to 
accept. The participants chose to act as 
though education for all is within reach. 
Technology exists. Resources exist, Llndcr- 
standing of the problems exists. The scale 
of the problem is manageable in most 
countries, if the policies are right and 
resource!; are managed efficiently. The 
main missing piece is the will to act. This 
overly simplified set of assertions is one of 
the forces which caused people to come to 



munications (cable, broadcast, and satel- 
lite), audio and video recordings, film and 
other audiovisual materials. In addition to 
processing materials for RIE and CJIE. 
EHIC/IR publishes two-page digests on 
topics of current interest: mini-bibliog- 
raphies providing annotated citations to 
items in the EHIC databa.se about popular 
topics; a mono^'/aph .series featuring trends 
and is.sues analy.ses, synthesis papers, and 
annotated bibliographies; and a semi-an- 
nual newsletter. The.se materials are avail- 
able directly from the clearinghouse. 

Cleneral information about the ERIC 
clearinghouses is available from ACCESS 
ERIC. 1600 Research Boulevard. Rockville. 
Maryland, 20850, I *SA. Telephone: 1-KOO- 
i:SE-EHIC. 

I 

Barbara II Minor is Pahlicatiofis Coor- 
dinator/or the URIC Cleahn^hanse on In- 
formation Resources. 



the table. The moral imperative to attempt 
education for all exists in part lx;cau.se it is 
perceived to be doable, achievable. 1*he 
willingne.ss of .so many senior people from 
around the world to join in the ERA 
reflected their as.sessment that at least there 
was a chance of making real progre.ss. Tliat 
is powerful stuff, but it also reflects a num- 
ber of delilKTate simplifications. 

It would be easy, today, to think of 
reasons why little will 1k» accomplished. It 
will remain true in the year 2000 that there 
is too much poverty in the world, that 
demographic trends are frightening; that 
many governments are weak, irresponsible 
or repre.s.sive. and that too many children 
remain inadequately educated, too many 
adults h;ive too little access to information 
and too few people care. However, it is also 
taie now that the children who will be 14 
years old and approaching adulthood in the 
year 2000 are 4 today. If their early 
childhcKKi development is not being at- 
tended to tcKiay, it never will Ix^. If steps are 
iK)t taken within the next two or three years 
to en.sure that all these children have access 
to .schooling of acceptable quality, most of 
tho.se left out never will have any formal 
education. Ifthe.se children reach 14 
without the basic skills needed to reach 
their potential, mo.st of them will not and 
we will all be dimini.shed by that fact. 

■ 

Frank Method is a Senior Policy Advisor 
at USAID. He served on the steering commit- 
tee for the EPA conference and assisted in 
drafting the conference declaration and 
fratneuvrk for action. 



Share Your Videos on 
Basic Education 

Unesco is seeking contributions to a 
new collection of videos documenting in- 
novative approaches to basic education 
in developing countries. Of special inter- 
est are videos demonstrating ways 
primary schools have successfully ad- 
dressed common problems - for ex- 
ample, high drop-out rates, limited 
access by disadvantaged groups, lack of 
educational materials, and irrelevant con- 
tent of materials. Project coordinators 
also request help in identifying innova- 
tive projects that have not yet been 
videotaped. Contact: Ulrika Peppier, 
Unesco, 7, place de Fontenoy, 75700 
Paris, France. Telephone: (331) 45-68- 
1000. Fax: (330 40-65-9405. 
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What Way Home from Jomtien? 



by Frank Method 

At the end of the EFA, when most par- 
licipanls had lefl» the exhibits were lx»ing 
dismantled and the hall readied for another 
conference, the remaining steering group 
meml)ers and sponsors met to talk about 
what had happened. There was a strange 
mix of exhaustion, exhilaration and ap- 
prehension. The conference had exceeded 
most expectations, but the "so what?" and 
"what next?" questions remained. Was there 
really a new vision, a true consensus, a 
genuine willingness to collaborate within a 
new framework? Or was this only a stimulat- 
ing meeting among well-intended people 
wlio shared an interest in common 
problems? Would tlie broad perspective sur- 
vive once delegates returned to their 
specific organizations and interests? 

So far, it appears that the El* A has in fact 
lM?en a catalyst for new initiatives and new 
plans of action. 1'here are already very 
promising signs that the international fund- 
ing will Ix! available, that more organiza- 
tions and partnerships (including private 
sector and mass media partners) are Ixrcom- 
ing involved, and that many, perhaps most, 
countries will make greatly increased ef- 
forts to achieve education for all over the 
next decade. It is particularly encouraging 
that international collaboration is increasing 
in key areas for new initiatives such as early 
childhood development, the education of 
girls and women, comparative assessments, 
joint research and the exchange of educa- 
tion data. 

However, there are several scenarios 
which could undercut the new initiatives 
and pull the consensus apart. 

First, the international community may 
not l)e able to deliver new resources, cither 
because funding scenarios are overh op- 
timistic or because the leadership among 
the major assistance agencies (e.g., the four 
agencies which sponsored the EHA or the 
other donors working through the Interna- 
tional Working Group on Education) 
proves unable to work collaboratively. For 
a number of reasons. I think this scenario is 
the least likely. 

Second, and more likely, the internation- 
al community may put tcx) much emphasis 
on international funding, coordination and 
monitoring mechanisms, getting ahead of 
national capacities to assess, plan and im- 



plement. The emphasis must be on develop- 
ing national plans of action and on the 
capacities of countries themselves. 
Countries need to set their own priorities, to 
mobilize and aHocate resources within their 
own budgets and management systems and 
to establish the analytic and assessment 
capacities to be able to judge whether na- 
tional needs and priorities are Ixfing met. 
An es.sential part of such capacities is the 
participation of communities, the private 
sector and nongovernmental entities both in 
providing education and in articulating the 
social demand for education. 



Educators themselves may 
pull apart the consensus for a 
broad approach, . , . 
returning to narrower 
advocacies. 



If international agencies are tcx) con- 
cerned about moving large resources quick- 
ly against pre-agreed targets, the education 
systems which result are likely to be central- 
ly controlled, narrowly focused with stand- 
ardized approaches and rigid administrative 
guidelines, and with few meaningful roles 
for the participation of communities, 
parents and individual learners in shaping 
their education. 

Vyird, the cot>^** itment to cooperation, 
joint partnerships and new approaches ma^ 
become (juite strained once we begin to 
talk about ma}or initiatives with new 
finance. Donors must find ways to work 
more collaboratively, with new partners, 
providing a.ssistance as part of larger pack- 
ages involving multiple sources of funding 
and a.ssi.stance. and expending resources 
with less external oversight and direct 
management. There is more awarene.ss of 





the need to a.ssist and encourage non- 
governmental approaches and local par- 
ticipation in the management of education 
than there is under.*- landing of how to do it. 
Further, we may be quite naive about the 
willingness of communities and private or- 
ganizations to lake a larger and more direct 
role in the provision of basic educativ)n. ser- 
vices. Each organization needs to account 
for its own resources, most organizations 
have specific program mandates and not all 
FVOs and NGOs want to manage larger 
education .sector programs, however 
defined. 

Fourth, educators themselves may pull 
apart the technical con.sensus for a broad 
approach u.sing diverse technologies and 
delivery .systems to meet a number of com- 
plementary education needs, for all 
learners, returning to narrower advocacies 
for particular technologies or approaches. 
Or. they may set priorities and targets and 
focus more on areas for experimentation 
rather than the broad scope for mobiliza- 
tion and new partnerships. 

The EFA con.sen.sus has been built by ex- 
panding perceptions of basic education 
needs to include literacy as well as school- 
ing; quality, achievement and relevance as 
well as quantitative access and literacy 
nosecounts; early childhocxl development 
as well as lifelong learning. The agreement 
has been on broad objectives, not on 
means, approaches, choices of technology 
or mea.surement in.struments. The language 
has been of broad frameworks; comprehen- 
sive approaches; integration, balance and 
complemen- 
tarity; and of 
partnership 
and common 
purpo.ses. By 
contrast, most 
educators and 
educational or- 
ganizations 
are involved 
onlv with 
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Communicating tvith Women 



No. 70 



by Malllca Vajrathon 

Why do development communicaiors 
and educators need to think about women? 

The moral, human rights a*a.son.s are 
well known and need no elalx)ration. The 
practical development reasons why com- 
municators and educators can make a dif- 
ferencv thn)ugh communicating with 
women and empowering them with infor- 
mation and skills are outlined below: 

♦ Women aa* economic uf^ettts. al- 
though they are usually not perceived to 
be. Their work is not accounted for, and so 
their further development potential is gross- 
ly neglected. 

♦ Women are Jamters. In Africa, they 
prcxiuce some HO percent of ftxKl, and they 
can pnxluce more if other workload is 
reduced and if they receive training and 
technical information. 
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♦ Women aa- key €i}^efUsofem>iwn- 
mental pmtection. In rural areas, they live 
and work closer to the etxKsystem; they 
can understand its limitations and can 
safeguard its future by practicing sus- 
tainable agriculture and forestry. Therefore, 
they need support, technical conservation 
information, and sharing of their ex- 
perience through communication. 

♦ Women are the key an^mts ofhumtm 
davhpment ITiey can improve the quality 
of life a.id optimize human responses in 
communities through reducing maternal 
and child mortality, reducing fertility, im- 
proving family nutrition, and uianaging 
safe drinking water and sanitation. They 
also teach their childa-n (especially 
daughtei?i) gcxxJ health practices and other 
skills at home, thus supporting formal 
education systems. 

When development communicators ig- 
nore women, they consciously or uncon- 
sciously slow down che pace t)f 
development and perpetuate the vicious 
cycles of poverty, illiteracy, starvation, and 
human suffering. 

Women and Development 
Support Communication 

Over recent decades, there has Ix-en 
growing recognition that communication 
based on people's background, culture and 
basic knowledge is a critical component of 
any development project, and that it must 
Ix- sy.sieniatically planned, budgeted for 
and evaluated. Hut, as with development 
planning in general, thea* is still a tendency 
to a.ssume that development comnumica- 
lion and intomiation diaded at a general 
audience will etjually reach women. 

In fail, women often do not have ajual 
access to infonnation. due to such factors 
as resirided mobility outside the home, 
lower educational levels, and sometimes 
men's control over mfoniiaticm or media 
technology. IX'velopment communicators 



Villofie uoman in rc«o ^xabs into tape recorder. 

mav need to ''repackage" information in 
a form that is compreheasible to p(K)r, il- 
literate women and to select those com- 
munication channels most approf .iate 
for women. Furihennore. women will 
have different information needs and 
ways of ta«ating knowledge. For ex- 
ample, wcimen must fx* informed alxiut 
life options in relation to marriage, safe 
contraception, and breastfeeding, m 
order to make c hoices in their own inter- 
est Hven then, development com- 
municators need to ensure that they 
bring women infomiation us uvmen and 
not .simply a intentiediaries for c hildren 
and families. For instance, a breastfeed- 
ing promotion campaign ihat fcxiises kk) 
much on child health goals might miss 
the fact that six half-hour feedings per 
day would seriously burden ala-ady over- 
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worked and time-constrained mothers. 
Thus development communicators must be- 
come much more sensitive to women's 
problems and listen to their own ideas of 
how to solve them. 

It is also essential that more women be 
given an opportunity to lx.» trained in .skills 
that will enable them to Ix^come develop- 
ment communicators themselves. Such 
skills range from interpersonal communica- 
tion techniques, to prcxJuction skills in folk 
media, small controlled media and mass 
media, as well as u.se of new high-tech in- 
formation teclinologie.s as communication 
tools for development. 

Women and the Media 

During the 1970s and i9H()s. e.specially 
during the United Nations Decade of 
Women (1976-1985), the international 
women's movement made media 
producers, communication planners, and 
others aware of the need to think alx)ut 
women and the media in the context of 
development. Many national and several in- 
ternational meetings were organized on the 
subject of "Women and the Media." raising 
such questions as how the ma.ss media 
treats i.ssues of concern to women, and 
women's participation in various capacities 
in the production of mainstream media. 

Social analysts and critics have pointed 
out that mass media - newspapers, 
television and radio —are used by those 
who have access to them. Until now. men 
in all cultures have had both access to and 
control of the printing press, broadcast tech- 
nology. com|)Uter-based technologies and 
production resources that determine the 
design and content of programs. Tradition- 
ally, men have communicated through the 
iTiedia on behalf of all humankind, influenc- 
ing public opinion, and bringing about 
political, economic and social change from 
their point of view. Hut tx'cause parents 
bring up girls differently than boys in most 
cultures, women experience life quite dif- 
ferently and so bring a uniquely female 
perspective to many issues of local as well 
as global importance. In recognition of this 
gap, there has lK*en a significant entrance 
of women into inainstreain media ~ much 
more in Western than Third Wc^dd 
countries, but to a noticeable extent in the 
latter as well. 

At the saine time, tho.se attentive to is- 
sues of national and international develop- 
iTient rai.sed the question of whether the 
strategy for participation of women in the 
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media should concentrate on getting 
women into mainstream media or creating 
"alternative" media institutions to serve the 
interests of women and meet the com- 
munication needs unserved by male-con- 
trolled media. Women's own media also 
allow an opportunity for op^n dialogue 
without domination by men. Psycho'ogists 
liave observed that in a group composed of 
men and women, the men usually set the 
agenda, choose topics for discussion, and 
tend to answer most of the questions posed 
during the group discussions. 



The present challenge is how 
to counter the negative 
reactions when "tvomen 's 
issues^^are brought up at 
national or international 
development discussions. 



While the debate has continued, women 
have felt compelled to work on both 
strategies, depending on their IcK'al situa- 
tions and. of course, their own vocational 
preferences. The last ten years have seen 
an enormous expansion of women's own 
media: international networks of women's 
development information, development 
manuals for women, films and videos l)y 
and about women. 

However, it can Ix^ argued that neither 
strategy has succeeded in making a sig- 
nificant enough difference in Third Wodd 
women's acce.ss to information and skills 
relevant to them and u.seful for contributing 
to development ifj their communities. 
Despite larger numbers of women profes- 
sionals employed in inainstream print and 
broadca.st media in developing countries, 
they still tend to Ix' concentrated in sex- 
stereotyped posts such as announcing or 
children's programming, and are largely al)- 
sent from inanagement and decision- 
making positions. Several recent studies 
show that factors |)ush women who work 
in media to become "one of the boys" in 
order to achieve recognition and status 
within the profession, neglecting women's 
interests in the process. Mass media treat- 
ment of women's issues, while broader 
than before, is tcxj often confined to a 
"women's page" or program rather than in- 
tegrated into broader content, and many 
stereotypes and negative images of women 
prevail in media content as we ' as advertis- 
ing. *I'he use of alternative media, when sus- 
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tained, has indeed had an impact on 
women's knowle^dge and skills and is 
capable of reaching significant numbers of 
local women. But these have lieen relative- 
ly rare phenomena, with small, alternative 
media constantly struggling to survive and 
dependent on financial support from donor 
agencies due t( women's inability to pay 
for such infomvation flow.s. 

Conunuiilcatif with Policy Makers 

Currently, there is an enormous need to 
usi» communication to heighten male 
leadership's understanding of the impor- 
tance of a( ' epting women on an equal 
basis in development. Developnccnt com- 
municators, men as well as women, need to 
use their skills to reach policy makers and 
opinion leaders to make the case that 
women are agents of development, that 
their work has an economic value and tliat 
due to their special role as family caretakers 
and community activists, their needs and 
potential must l>e properly taken ir * ac- 
count in development strategies and 
programs. 

The present challenge for development 
communicators is how to counter the nega- 
tive reactions when "women's issues" are 
brougii: at national or international 
developnuent discussions. These negative 
reactions come not only from male 
decision-makers, but also from female 
decision-makers. Communication strategies 

O 
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must Ix? developed to address three stum- 
bling hIcK'ks: 

• Many development professional and 
policymakers hold deep-seated beliefs 
that women pre not men's equals, and 
that economies and scK'ieties are C(»r- 
rectly organized to reflect this ine- 
quality. 

• Some believe that it is inappropriate to 
"export" a cultural ideology of 
women's advancement from oiie 
society to another, especially when ^he 
export i:: from a dominaru donor 
society to a poorer recipient scx'iety. 
Many critics claim that to introduce the 
gender equality notions of the West 
into development programming in 
Africa. Asia and Uuin America is a form 
of cultural neocolonialism. 

• Many development professionals resist 
raising women's concerns in develop- 
ment discussions as a separate issue to 
Ik* analyzed and assigned programs. 
They cannot see how they could lx?gin 
to generalize about approaches to 
women in development that could be 
useful since women are repre.sented in 
rich and poor, rural and urban, edu- 
cated at\d uneducated, all ethnic, 
religious, cultural, tribal and other 
groupings. 

Breaking Barriers 

Presenting wometi's viewpoint in 
development through interpersonal and 
mass media will explode seN'eral myths of 
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patriarchal society, especially those assum- 
ing that "male-defined reality" is the only 
reality, that political and economic systems 
created by men are superior and that 
women must merely be integrated into 
these systems. Likewise, men should Ixf 
brought into "female-defined reality," that 
is, the reality of child rearing and education 
of the new generation. Men have the ad- 
vantage of better nutrition and education, 
and one question development com- 
municators might pose is whether society 
ought to give greater responsibility for 
caring and educating children to the lx?st 
qualified among us - the men. 

A more gender-balanced communica- 
tion requires that there Ix? a prcKess of 
redefinition and change in all areas of 
human activity. It's a tall order, and a chal- 
lenge to development communicatiori 
professionals in the coming decade. 

I 

Mallica Vajratbon^fnm 'Jljailand, is a 
Senior Technical Officer in the Education. 
Communication and Youth Branch of the 
United Nations Population Fund in New 
York. She has written widely on Hymen's 
education and communication, and has 
pfvduced films and other audio-visual 
materials iti support of dei*elopment efforts. 
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Talking It Out, tyy Radio 

Local ZimtMbwean ^omen and na- 
tional devetppmem planners are carry- 
ing out a weekly dialogue on key 
development lasuea - via radk>. At the 
same time, women who cannot afford 
radfcx ate gainit^ greater acceas to na- 
tional hkUo progtaoioii^g. 

Under thci experimental pfoiea i^ 
itiated by the Pederatkii^ of AMca Media 
Women, women who form radio iMen* 
ing groups at thd kxral level receh^e a 
radio/caaaette player. They meet regular- 
ly to discuss their own coi ceiris aixl 
priorities without interfere (ice from out- 
siders, recording their con /ersadons on 
audio<assette tape. The cassettes are 
passed onto a broadcast program coor- 
dinator, wIk) selects passages for presen- 
ution to government and non- 
government development officials. Con- 
versations and responst^s are woven into 
a thirty-minute program, which is broad- 
cast every Monday at 2t6o p.m. on Radio 
Pour, 2Umbabwe's educational charmeL 
Since the pro}ect*s initiation In 1968, 
three listening groups conulbute regular- 
ly to the program. 

Based on a report in INSTRAWNews 12. 



Agricultural Extension and African Women 



by H. I^slie Sleeves 

For more than a decade, development 
scholars and practirio.iers have known that 
women grow 80 percent of food in Sub- 
Saharan Africa. However, a review of 
studies and project dcKumenlation for the 
region indicates that the primary channel 
fjr transmitting information on agriculture - 
agriculture extension systems - still largely 
ignores the needs and situations of African 
women fanners. 

Women Overlooked 

Extension programs are typically 
operated by a Ministry of Agriculture. Fur- 
thermore, most extension programs are 
based on Everett Rogers' diffusion model, 
which assumes that a combination of mass 
and interpersonal communication can 
move individuals from awareness (usually 
of a new technology) through interest, 
evaluation, trial and finally adoption. The 
diffusion model has been criticized for its 
"top-down" nature, that is, its underem- 
phasis on the participation of recipients - 
particularly the poor - into development 
decisions and processes. Another criticism 
has been its relative neglect of communica- 
tion strategies teyond inter|X"rsonal and 
group communication. 

Although the application of the dif- 
fusion model has changed over time in ef- 
forts to reach more poor rural people, 
research shows that women are neglected. 
While much has lx?en written about the 
"training and visit" (T&V) system (one adap- 
tation of the diffusion approach that relies 
on "contact farmers") the literature contains 
little reference to women. Little reference 
to women usually means that women are 
not included. In a 1985 study, Jean Due 
and her colleagues found that extension 
agents in northeastern Tanzania visited sig- 
nificantly fewer female farmers than con- 
tact fanners (all male) or non-contact male 
farmers. Also, the TiiV focus on speciuliy.ed 
training for agricultural agents (usually 
male) will most likely be \n the detriment 
of any agricultural training for home 
economics agents (often female), who may 
Ix? best able to reach women farmers. 

In Africa, as elsewhere, most change 
agents are men (aly ♦ 95 percent, accord- 
ing to the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion), and the few studies that have been 
reported indicate that these men are not 
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reaching poor women farmers In a mid- 
1980s study of a project in the northwest 
province of Cameroon, Adam Suria Koons 
found that male extension workers paid far 
fewer unsolicited visits to women than to 
men. These male agents held such strong 
stereotypes about women's supposed lack 
of interest and inability to learn technical in- 
formation that they could not be easily 
swayed by contradictory evidence. Women 
likewise l:)elieved that the extension 
workers only .served men and they seldom 
requested visits. Similar findings have tx^en 
reported elsewhere, including in a five- 
country study (Kenya, Malawi, Sierra 
Leone, Zambia and Zimbabwe) cr»,Kiucted 
t)y the FAO. 

Kathleen Staudt studied a sample of 
female-managed and jointly-managed farms 
in Western Kenya in the mid-1970s. She 
found that "female-managed farms always 
received fewer services than jointly 
managed farms, and gaps increased as the 
services became more valuable." Such ser- 
vices included home visits by extension 
workers, group demonstrations, short cour- 
ses, disseminating loan information and ac- 
ce.ss to the services of cooperatives. 
Inequities resulted in a decline in female 
managers' relative yields and other perfor- 
mance indicators. Staudt\s recommenda- 
tions for extension systems included: 

• recruiting more female agricultural ex- 
tension agents, and/or provide agricul- 
tural training to home economics 
extension workers; 

• placing more emphasis on group exten- 
sion; and 

• making greater use of women's groups 
and networks. 

These recommendations constitute three 
themes recurring in the recent literature on 
women and agricultural communication. 

More Female Extension Agents 

The desirability of hiring female exten- 
sion workers seems obvious in African and 
other societies with sharply divided gender 
roles. Put simply, women are likely to com- 
municate well with other women. In some 
instances, husbands' jealousies of their 
wives' interactions with male extension 
agents, or other taboos against women's in- 
teraction with non-family males or against 
women's interaction with males on certam 
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topics (e.g., family planning) makes the 
need for female extension agents even 
more apparent. 

However, there has Ix'en little research 
to find out what kinds of barriers women 
extension agents face or through what 
types of training male agents might Ix* able 
to reach women. Certainly this research 
must examine the macro-level of decision- 
making where women are seldom present. 
Hut research is also needed to examine 
more localized constraints. For example, a 
recent CARE and Peace Corps project to lo- 
cate and train female extension workers in 
northern Cameroon sought women aged 
20-35 (to assure credibility in working with 
village women), unmarried and divorced 
women (to avoid conflicting family respon- 
sibilities), a junior high school education 
level, and fluency in French as well as in at 
least two other local languages. It was felt 
that these criteria were essential, but it was 
almost impossible to locate qualified and 
available women. In Malawi, where it is 
similarly difficult to find many female ex- 
tension workers, Anita Springs and others 
found that male agents could be trained to 
reach women more effectively. At the same 
time, female home economics agents were 
given agricultural training to enable them 
to supplement other extension efforts and 
to txftter meet their clients' needs. 

Recent studies indicate that female 
agents are more effective in some respects 
than male agents. The FAO five-country 
study provides some evidence that women 
famiers prefer women agents. Koons 
found that men in northwest Cameroon 
claimed the responsibility for passing infor- 
mation to their wives, but in fact it was sel- 
dotn done. Fven when information was 
relayed, reasons for new practices were sel- 
dom given, reducing women's motivation 
to change. Koons also found that women 
agents from the same local area as their 
clients paid more unsolicited visits to 
women farmers and that their participatory 
style in meetings was more effective in 
eliciting questions and facilitating learning. 
Mowever, women fartnen) did not request 
any more visits from female than from 
male agents. Also the female agents were 
.somewhat handicapped ^ ' their unwilling- 
ness to ride motorcycles, as well as by a 
perception of their lower status by both 
t lient fanners and other agents. 



Using Group Extension Approaches 

Another issue is the need to use group 
techniques to reach more people. Staudt 
found that an emphasis on individual visits 
tended to overlook most poor farmers, in- 
cluding most women. Yet there is also 
evidence in Africa that men dominate in 
mixed-gender extension workshops, and 
women are silent. 

For example, Louise Foitmann and 
Dianne Rocheleau found that while 
Kenyan women are the primary users of 
agrofbrestry products (for fuelwood, fcKi- 
der and fil^r), in mixed-group extension 
meetings only men spoke up. However, in 
the women-only meeting, w »men not only 
exchanged infomiation freely, but they al.so 
named many useful .shrubs and species un- 
familiar to forestry and agricultural agents. 
Furthermore, Koons found ilial female ex- 
tension agents in northwest Cameroon did 
a better job of engaging women in groups 
than male agents. However, the female 
agents' responsibilities to male as well as 
female farmers reduced their available time 
to meet with groups of women. 

In sum, there is evidence that grn jp ex- 
tension may be more effective with gender- 
.segregated sessions, particularly when 
women agents lead the se.ssions, and also 
that women have important agricultural 
knowledge to share that should be 
gathered and incorporated into extension 
re.search, planning and outreach. 

Working Through Women's Groups 

Numerous scholars and practitioners 
have noted the value of using women's 
groups in development projects, and the 
strategy has received a great deal of atten- 
tion in recent writings. The strategy is im- 
portant because it moves beyond the more 
traditional extension practices of interper- 
sonal and group commvinication. 

In Africa, women's groups form initially 
for many reasons (related, for example, to 
religion or economic need). During the 
1975-85 International Women's Decade, na- 
tional women's groups and affiliated local 
groups were greatly strengthened and tliey 
now constitute a significant political force. 
They are also important facilitators of 
"women's projects" in development, includ- 
ing extension programs for women. 

However, many observers caution that 
often only the wealthier and better-edu- 
cated women have the time to participate 
in organizations and it is these women who 
are likely to assume leadership roles. Maria 
Nzomo of the University of Nairobi recently 
ob.ser\'ed that despite tlie high growth rate 



of women's groups in the 197oc and 1980s, 
more than 90 percent of the women in 
Kenya - primarily the very poor - do not 
lx?long to organizations. So while it is im- 
portant to draw on rhe help of women's 
groups, care must be taken not to exclude 
those who are most vulnerable and least 
apt to be represented by the.se organiza- 
tions. 

Planning Communication Strategies 

There is no question that the above 
three strategies will greatly increa.se the .sen- 
sitivity of agricultural exten.sion to women 
in Africa. But there are many more 
strategies that extension could draw upon. 

In general, just as mo.st development 
communication tlieory and practice has not 
considered women, most approaches to 
women and extension in Africa have not 
drawn on a broad range of communication 
theory and strategy. These studies seldom 
cite development communis; *uion theor>' 
Ixiyond diffusion or suggest strategies 
beyond interpersonal and group com- 
munication - despite the fact that some 
studies comprehensively assess women's 
agricultural practices and their roles in the 
farm-home .system, hence, their information 
needs. 

The determination of communication 
strategies requires the same careful atten- 
tion as the determination of proper tech- 
nologies and me.s.sages for women and for 
men. The diffu.sion model alone is an inade- 
quate guide for researching and planning 
extension communication. The substantia! 
recent work on the meaning of "feedback" 
in development communication can pro- 
vide guidance. Further, there is much em- 
pirical research and anecdotal evidence 
(some reported in OCR) that mass media, 
small controlled media, and indigenous 
forms of media can often be effective in 
development and may be worthwhile to 
consider along with the more usual prac- 
tices. Finally, the failure of most develop- 
ment communication projects in Africa to 
consider women and of gender-sensitive ex- 
tension projects to examine a variety of 
communication po.ssibilities indicates a 
need for critical analy.ses of all develop- 
ment communication programs. 

■ 

Leslie Sleeves is Associate Pnjfessor of 
Journalism at the Vnivenity of Oregon. Vns 
article is adapted from herfx4l)eK "Women. 
Rural Information Delivery, and Develop- 
ment in Suh-Saharan Afhca/' a forthcom- 
ing publication of the Working Papers on 
Women in International IX^n^lopment, 
Michigan State University, 
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Women and Water: 
The Bucket Stops Here 



by May Yacoob 

Consider for a luomeni how, on coming 
home, the average resideni of the United 
States turns on a tap and easily ohtai\is his 
or her daily requirements for hathin^- ' jok- 
ing and cleaning. On the other hand, ^u- 
sider the two billion people in developing 
nations who, lx*cav-.' severely limited 
water supplier . : dedde which use 
should he given prior»i y on any particular 
day The average woman in a developing 
country survives on less lhan ten liters of 
water a day - less than what we use each 
time we flush a toilet. Plus, where there is no 
running water, drinking water or toilets, 
women spend many hours hauling water and 
caring for family members with waterborne dis- 



eases. 



Educating Women Is the Key 

Harly in the International Drinking Water 
Supply and Sanitation Decade, which Ix^gan 
in 1980 and ends this year, the sponsoring 
development agencies agreed that the role 
of women in water supply and sanitation in- 
volves more than equitable treatment or 
women's rights. Their role in managing 
water was recognized as a key determinant 
of their families* health and welMxMng. Hut 
early research on reduction of diarrheal dis- 
eases showed that the installation of water 
systems alone\\\\(\ no meaningful impact on 
health. Instead, the greatest lx?nefits 
resulted when water and sanitation systems 
and hygiene education were an integral 
package. It Ix'came clear that decisions 
alxHit how much water to use and for what 
purpose were critical in controlling almost 
80 percent of the diseases commonly caus- 
ing mortality and morbidity among infants, 
and that these d'Tisions couid be in- 
fluenced by learned Ixhavior. These 
decisions largely fall to women because of 
their responsibilities for household rnanage- 
ment and child care. 

It also lx*came clear that water and 
sanitation systems bring direct lx?nefits for 
women. Time saved by no longer having to 
haul water and care for chronically ill family 
members translate immediately to addition- 
al time to rest, cook, care for children and. 
perhaps, engage in income-generating ac- 
tivities. If young women do not have to 
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spend hours haul- 
ing wat'-r, 
parents are more 
likely to all-'-'^ 
th' ', -Juughters to 
attend school. 
Women recog- 
nize these impor- 
tant benefits and, 
for that reason, 
they are willing 
to invest the time 
required to make 
water and sanita- 
tion projects sus- 
tainable. As one village woman in Togo 
remarked during an evaluation of water 
projects funded by the US Agency for Inter- 
national Development, "Now that I don't 
have to carry water three times a day, I 
have time to work with other women in im- 
proving the lives of our children." 

As a result of their involvement in com- 
munity water and .sanitation projects, 
women are also more likely to participate 
in other development efforts. For example, 
the Aga Khan Foundation found that in its 
community health projects in Pakistan, 
women tended to come to clinics for 
mother and child health services and family 
planning once improved sanitation prac- 
tices had lx?en adopted. And a study con- 
ducted in Togo and Indonesia by the Water 
and Sanitation for Flealth project (WASH) 
found thai the children of women who had 
lH*en involved in participator)' water 
projects tended to have a higher rate of 
completed immunization .series and that the 
women them.selves had greater knowledge 
of oral rehydration therapy. 

Ensuring SustainablUty 

At one time, the prevailing wisdom in 
the water supply and sanitation develop- 
ment community was that once improved 
technology was supplied, people would 
realize the importance of such innovations 
and use them. However, it quickly became 
apparent that the benefits of improved 
facilities did not occur automatically. 
Project experience clearly indicates that 
health benefits will not result unless sus- 
tainability is ensured. Sustainability refers to 
the long-term ability of communities U) use 



Hygiene education must 
have its roots in existing 
community) ideology, values, 
religion and myth. 



and manage their facilities. Success, there- 
fore, must be mea.sured not in terms of 
how many wells are constructed or latrines 
built, but in terms of whether the neces- 
sary community institutions are developed 
and how well community members are 
trained to take responsibility for and 
manage improved .systems. 

Water supply improvement typically in- 
volves a relationship with communities 
that can last from one to five years, 
depending on the sy.stem being con- 
structed. During this process, community 
memlxTs. guided by extension agents, 
learn and apply skills related to problem- 
■solving. planning and evaluation. Seeking 
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PHmcipht into Prmctic* 



How to Improve Child Weil-Being? 
First, Increase Mothers' Self-confidence 



byMaixia Grlfilths 

For years, research has be^Mi done with 
women in an attempt to brin^; their perspec- 
tive to the design of child sup'ivul and nutri- 
tion programs. We have documented their 
child-rearing practices, and brought to light 
some of the constraints they foce. Such fac- 
tors as time, formal education, position in 
the hou.sehold. community and society, 
control over family re.sources, and health 
.status have been u.sed to explain mothers' 
behavior. 

However, there is still a gap in c^ur un- 
derstanding because we do not know the 
context in which mothers oper*;te and 
make decisions. By this, 1 refer to what a 
women wants from life, her a.spirations for 
herself and her children, what her dreams 
and fears are. what makes her feel inade- 
quate or happy, how much she feels she is 
in control or can influence things. 

Probing Mothers' Feelings 

Recently, the importance of female self- 
confidence has emerged as a critical i.s.sue 
for .sustaining the health promotion Ix'- 
haviors advocated in many women's health 
and child survival programs. Several inves- 
tigations clearly illu.strate its importance in 
deci.sion-making related to child feeding. 
For example, through research in the 
Gujurat and Maharaslura di.stricts of India, 
we found that mothers .shared the follow- 
ing attitudes and perceptions: 

• They believed that their role is to ser\ e 
their hu.sbands» mothers-in-law and 
children. They made no decisions 
since their mothers-in-law are power- 
ful and their husbands control all the 
money. 

• I'hey believed that they are not worthy 
of going outside the home for any ac- 
tivity except agricultural labor. 

• They said that they will do what they 
can for their children, but universally 
they felt helpless to en,sure good care 
in the presence of con.straints .such as 
lack of money, lack of facilities and cir- 
cumstances dictated by God. 

• They Ix^lieved that they cannot give 
food until the child asks for it, and only 
when he/she asks for it. and that they 
mu.st stop giving foods v/hen the fhild 
rejects them. 



# They feared that doing .something new 
or different will cau.se problems. There- 
fore, they wouldn't try. 

# They refu.sed to do anything special 
for them.selves for fear of calling atten- 
tion to them.selves, and they .seldom 
thought it was important to do any- 
thing special for their children, at least 
for the girls. 

We concluded that no matter how well 
we created our messages about health and 
nutrition, we would achieve little unless 
the education imp'-oved mothers' sen.se of 
.self-confidence in their ability to care for 
their children and helped them .see that 
small decisions and actions they take on a 
daily basis could improve their lives and 
tho.se of their children. 

Since this initial research, we have 
looked at the issue of self-contklence in In- 
donesia, Cameroon and Swaziland, where 
we worked with colleagues to improve in- 
fant feeding practices under the USAlD-a.s- 
si.sted Weaning Project. We found that 
maternal self-confidence and self-concept 
can differ markedly among cultures, in 
Swaziland mothers mostly seemed confi- 
dent in their abilities and were willing to 
try new approaches, as long as they were 
affordable. Specifically, 

# Mothers felt relatively confident about 
their ability to rai.se healthy children. 



Bringing Women Together 

L Gunanadbi a health educator wUh 
the Rural Leprosy TYust in Orissa, India, 
wrote the DCR with some ideac about 
women !s participaHon in heath education 
programs. We share them with you here. 

How many health educators will ac- 
knowledge that it iA hanl to get a group of 
women together for claaaes? It Is alien to 
the illiterate to sit and learn. 

If we surveyed the actual people who 
come to health education classes in the 
day or even in the evening, would we find 
ihe women. . . who one might say "need 
the education most," i.e„ do we find the 
mother who has had five children but lose 
thiee all under the age of two years?. . . 
(Or) is it the women who brings her 
children to an immunization program that 



They .said a ^ockI mother is one who is 
clever, who knows what her child 
needs, and who tries to sati.sfy tho.se 
needs. 

' While they believed that their role is to 
.serve their family, they strived for 
economic independence and u.sually 
believed that it could be achieved. 

• They had difficulty coping in their 
daily lives, but they saw the future as 
holding Ixnter opportunities for their 
children. They saw themselves as dif- 
ferent from their mothers. Their desire 
for information was hi^h. 

# They appeared to Ix? in control of 
child feeding, persisting more with 
their children and, onoccasi(^n. prac- 
ticing force feeding when the child 
refu.Nv'd to take focKl. 

Ikil in Indonesia and Cameroon, a lack 
of confidence was apparent a^ain. In both 
these countries, the research had a new ap- 
proach: focus ^roup discussions were held 
with mothers with well-nourished children 
and mothers with undernourished 
children, allowing the perceptions of each 
^roup to be compared. Mothers .selected 
for the two groups were from roughly the 
same communities, the .same economic 
background, and the .same literacy level. 
What distinguished them initially was the 
nutritk)nal status of their children. 

In Cameroon, mothers in general 
.seemed to lack confidence, could not ar- 
ticulate much about the future, and 
.seemed concerned with daily problems 
and chores. But all of the.se tendencies 
were more pronounced among mothers of 
undernourished children, as were the fol- 
lowing tendencies: 



attends such classes? In our experience, it 
is often the woman who does not bring 
her children to immunization that also 
doesn't come to health education discus* 
sions. 

Now tzke a video player to the same vil- 
lage, legularly every two weeks or once a 
month, and see who comes . . . If video Is 
adopted, then the films shown need not 
be just '•healtfi education." They can be 
shown with commercial films too. Those 
mothers and children who come to see the 
educational film pay no fee, those that 
only come for the commercial film pay. 
... We should be starting to realize that 
video is the most easily understood health 
education medium [for use) in the poor 
areas where tliere is electricity. 
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# They were more likely to decide to 
Ix'gin giving food to their children 
wlien the child asks for it, or wiien 
he/she is ready to accept it. 

# They were more likely to classify food 
by what their child likes, rather than by 
other criteria. 

# They often [relieved that illness is 
prevented only by God and that they 
have no capability to "cure" their 
children's illness. 

In Indonesia, mothers generally saw 
their role as one of obedienje. They felt 
they must be happy with what they have. 
But the following differences l>etween the 
two groups of mothers were apparent: 

# Mothers with well-nourished children 
seemed more confident, articulate, and 
future-oriented than mothers with un- 
dernourished cl'iildren. 

# Although all mothers viewed children 
as their own persons, able to convey 
what they want, mothers of under- 
nourished children seem more in- 
fluenced by this perception. They were 
more likely to slop breastfeeding when 
the child is still young, attributing it to 
the child's lack of interest. They were 
also more fearful of the negative conse- 
quences of trying something new or in- 
sisting on giving the child ft)od. 

While there are many explanations for 
women's feelings, it seems clear tliat the 
more confident mothers feel in their 
abilities and themselves, the more likely it 
is that their children will be Ixftter 
nourished. Maternal confidence seems to 
influence such practices as the initiation 
and duration of breastfeeding; tlie timing of 
the intrcKluction of foods; the willingness to 
try new foods or practices; the (juickness 
with which the mother will take action 
when there is a problem; and the willing- 
ness to persist in feeding when the child 
dwsn't want to cat. 

Next Steps 

1*he research challenge is t() develop 
techniques that allow us to explore these is- 
sues, which are often difficult to elicit, even 
in the United Stales. The technicjues must 
l>c ones that minimize researclier-detir- 
mined responses. They must allow women 
who have never articulated or possibly 
even thought about these issues in the 
abstract to say what they feel or think. Cur- 
rently* we are using a variety of techniques 
to explore these topics in both focus group 
discussions and in-depth inleiviews. For ex- 



(canti'ntu'd on p. IH) 



of pcq^v 111* JinM^ 

popuitiity iiOMMg dcw I opitwK coib^ 

munilcitioii 

beatdi ifid dOid furviv^ 

the ojft eiiat w d tfit awntty FhnnlBg Sth 

quettkma tbout hcM^ Mpn 
methods afe to thoie who Ml lifysly out- 
side the reach of tnarket niechanbiTtt in 
this case, poor Tund women, 

The pitifectp whkh began in 1973 and 
is still ongoing, ataned to massively in- 
crease the itfe of ooiitraceiNlves in 
Bangladesh, especially among low-income 
families in nmM afcu/Currendy, the 
projecc sells approximaiely 115 miOion 
conck)ms, <^ mlBton ofat C9nt^^ 
cydes, and 5 miBk)n foaming tables each 
year at bdow-market prices through mass 
retail outiets/To promote sales of the 
product, Bangladeshi inarkflt research 
flmii and adveitislf^ agencies ware hired. 

Through mailcet surveyiif, researchers 
conduded tfiat Bangladesh^ men Uo the 
shopping and are the maior decision* 
makefs on fiunily planning^ 
they should be the primtry t^tget audience 
f or promotldnal messages. The pro)ect 
gav<i fnajor emphasis to thitf formal mass 
media - television, radio, aiK) ihe press - 
because they were consldmd moit cost* 
efRclent aiid because advertiaing fbnM 
peitiae lay in majpa media. Yet in 
Ban^adeah, dMe channda are prlmaitly 
acceasible to men, eqiedally urban men, 
and leaat aooasgttiie to niral woaaeh. Initial- 
ly, die piro)act made only minitnal use of in^ 
fbmial medln and imerperaonatoommu* 
nicatlon, which had proven more effective 
in reaching ii^omen. 

As a rtMA« Information on who should 
use the contracepllvest ho<w they should 
bciwediandpbaentlalakfa cffectawaanot 
adeciuateiy available to the end users <)f 
the pills and foamliig tablets - the women. 
This became a problem when pill-usehi 
began to Mflisr ufiphaainK skle-eff^ 
The only Ifliprmatlon aboiM alden^^ 
was induded in prlMad package inserts 
(even diough moat meal women were 11- 
literate) aiid, ki ftict, the prfnMd inserts 
pUyed down akle*effiects by reasauilng 
women that diey woukl disappear after a 
few monthly cycles. As early as 1977, 



women 

werecoenplaktfi<g 

pdla^ But k was nol ufNil ap^ to fell 
off hi 1979 that thc^ too^ 
cams lartoUfly eodOgh lo^M 
matkiting;stiategyv';''^ 

S ub iaq u en tly t a hoUaehpM tMitribtitton 
scheme was adqpM^ w^^ 
women inade ocie-dme vkrita to women b) 
thek homes: AkM# diey were cffieettve 
tai boosting aalet to rural women, this ap- 
prpadi wai <|uite cosdy and tl)»rdbre was 
diadontkiued Yet lirom this scheme, and a 
similar effort bi 19B7, it became apparent 
that repeat visks with women were re- 
quired to address didr concerns about 
skle-eflfeds. But project staff fiek that btten- 
shw repeat dbM <x)mmunk»tk)n Vasnt 
compatible" wkh die mass marketing 
strategy. 

Also in response to the proUem of skle- 
eflects^ pro)ea planners also decided to in- 
troduce a new kyw-^stipgen pill* 
Fblkiwkig staiicfaird maiketkig corivenckm, 
protect plannerB deckled to "^diflm 
the new piU by making tt more expetistve 
and marketkig tt to an urban, Uteraie 
audience. It Was fdt that>; mbni educated 
women WQukI better ui^derstand die ex- 
pbUMkms of possible brealohroiigh Need- 
ing wkh uae of the kwHkm pill. Yet sbKe 
there wit evkbooe siqgeiUfW tfiat the 
skle«ffe<t> fnm the hi^Hloae plU were 
nioat severe ki iiiakKHirlshed women, this 
strategy deprived predsdy rtioK woinen 
who needed the kiw^dose pill most 

tn sum, iiearty eveiy deciskm ma<^ 
durk^ die profett the rdiance on market 
research and advertising agencies, die use 
of mass medtet dlstributkm through mass 
retail oudets, die tWo^lered product dif* 
ferentlatkM and even the manner oif cUrect 
cofmnurilcatkNt wkh women - waa driven 
mainly bv maiketkig and sales signals as 
defkied by Western c ommercial majrketkig 
practk», radierdian by usera* heakh needs 
and coooenis. On die whole^ these 
declsidns prhrik^ men snd dtead- 
vantaged women, especially poor rural 
vvomen. This experience illustrates some 
probkmis diat can occur aa a reiuk of die 
temk)^ between the *markediig' and die 
^sodaf ^dknenskxis of a sodal marketkig 
campa^n. 
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Making Training Effective 
and Empowering for Women 



by Suzanne Klndervattcr 

Four years ago, Anlnnia Ayala made a 
profit of about $2.50 a day raising chickens 
and pigs and selling snack foods in a north- 
ern Honduran village. Toc^ay, she earns 
$20 a day - eight times her original earn- 
ing" - making and selling cheese and but- 
ter. With her increa.sed income, she paid 
off what she owed on her hou.se, bought a 
motorcycle to increase her delivery to the 
surrounding community and was better 
able to meet her four children's daily 
needs. When asked what made the dif- 
ference in her life, Antonia and over SOO 
si.ster grassroots entrepreneurs credited a 
program which provided them with busi- 
ness training, loans and acce.ss to new tech- 
nologies. 

The women naturally valued the loans 
and new technologies, but also stre.ssed 
how vital the training was to their im- 
proved standard of living. As one woman 
.said. "Before the training, I did a lot of 
work and I had nothing to show for it. 
Now, for the same amount of work, 1 make 
much more." The training enabled these 
Honduran women to assess their markets 
l:>etter, to detemiine how to make their 
products more attractive than a 
competitor's, to track business costs and in- 
come better and to develop creative 
marketing strategies. It enabled them to 
maximize the potential of the new .sources 
of capital and technologies available to 
them - and to turn a higher profit. 

Women and Training Needs 

The importance of training lo women in 
Honduras, as well as in other Third World 
countries, should not be .surprising in light 
of women's low educational status and 
high rates of illiteracy. Yet, women's 
responsibilities for family and community 
welfare are expanding, as female-headed 
households continue to increase and 
women's vital roles in development - From 
providing basic health care to preserving 
the environment - are better understood. 

Women, who have been denied school- 
ing, cannot expand their rules without ac- 
ces.s to new knowledge and .skills. But 
what training strategies work? What factors 
enable training to make a significant and 
positive difference in women's live.s? 



This article addre.sses the.s'.^ questions, 
drawing lessons from programs which have 
involved thousands of women in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America over the past fif- 
teen years. The programs were sponsored 
by Overseas Education Fund (OEF) Interna- 
tional, a Washington, DC-based non- 
governmental organization, and indigenous 
partner organizations throughout the Third 
World. When the gra.ssroots training efforts 
began, relatively little was known about 
how to design and implement succe.ssful 
training programs involving women; the 
.succeeding years have teen a true exerci.se 
in "learning by doing." The program.s en- 
compassed various sectors - from health, to 
community development and organization, 
to agroforestry, to income generation - but 
the insights into effective training have 
l>een markedly con.stant across .sectors. 

Outlined l:>elow are five keys for creat- 
ing training programs that motivate women 
to attend and re.sult in concrete changes in 
their standards of living and status. 

1 Training must be appropriate 
in content and to the context 
of women's lives. 

Most basic to effective training is the 
relevance of the subject matter to the 
trainees. Programs need to develop out of a 
thorough understanding of women's needs 
and problems and of their views about 
them. What women need to learn .should 
ix? defined by them, from their own 
perspective, rather than by technical ex- 
perts. Taking income generation programs 
as an example, village-level women and 
program planners generally agree that the 
choice of which econom.ic activity to pur- 
sue greatly influences prospects for 
profitability. However, their view of the fac- 
tors involved in .selecting a busine.ss idea 
can Ixr dramatically different. Some 
economists lend to .see the challenge in 
terms of rigorous market analysis, assuming 
that if needed prcxiucts and .services are 
identified, women will participate in techni- 
cal training programs to learn requi.site 
skills. From the women's viewpoint, how- 
ever, there are other variables lx\sides 
marketability which affect their motivation, 
such as: how the economic activity fits with 
roles and responsibilities in the home; 



whether the activity is culturally accept- 
able; how much tiire will Ix? needed to 
learn the new skills; and how much 
economic risk is involved. 

In order to take all these factors into ac- 
count, OEF International evolved a 
woman-centered approach to training for 
.starting or reviewing an economic activity. 
In the training, women conduct their own 
feasibility studies on a business idea by fol- 
lowing a series of steps that include find- 
ing out if people will buy the product or 
.service, determining how the business will 
operate, and calculating projected busine.ss 
expenses, income and profitability, as well 
as possible .social co.sts and gains. The 
input of technical specialists is factored 
into the prcx'ess, but the women themsel- 
ves - rather than experts - are the decision- 
makers on what economic activity to do 
and how to do it. Using this approach, 
women feel an ownership of the busine.ss 
ideas and are u.sually highly motivated to 
.succeed. Al.so, women learn e.s.sential 
entrepreneurial .skills ny actually carrying 
out their own business analysis. 

Understanding women's points of view 
can Ix? accomplished by providing women 
with the opportunity to discuss their .situa- 
tions and by attentive listening. In OEF s 
experience, informal group discussions or 
even half-day workshops have proven par- 
ticularly fniitful for gaining insights into 
women's perspectives. Training .sessions 
can then be designed to pre.sent a priority 
li.st of issues to the women ba.sed on their 
(ii.scu.s.sion, involve them in analysis, 
awaken in them a need to know new infor- 
mation or develop new skills, and provide 
them with opportunities to do so. 

Even the be.st developed content, how- 
ever, is affected by a range of contextual 
considerations. For example, time and kxa- 
tion for training activities are particular con- 
cerns. Women's time u.se. both over the 
course of an average day and over the 
course of a year, must Ix* taken into ac- 
count .so that women are able to attend a 
program and apply new knowledge or 
.skills after the program. Likewi.se, training 
should be conducted in a convenient and 
friendly environment, where women feel 
comfortable expre.ssing their ideas. 

Another critical factor is women's inter- 
face with men in the program, a factor 
which varies greatly depending on culture. 
The .support of husbands and community 
leaders may Ix? needed for women to evrn 
participate in a training program, as in 
Morocco where women needed written 
permission from their husbands or in 
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Thailand where village headmen had to ap- 
prove activities. For some, this may seem 
antithetical to programs which aim to en- 
hance women's status, l^ut efforts to 
change status must start with women's 
present realities. Tlie issue of mixed or 
women-only trainmg groups is also impor- 
tant to consider in cultures where mixed 
groups are possible. Generally, the issue to 
address is "when," rather than "either/or." 
hi situations where women are comfortal^le 
discussing their idens with men, mixed 
groups can Ix? a means to involve women 
in mainstream development activitiw.i; 
where this is not the case, or where women 
want to meet to develop solidarity, then 
women-only groups are appropriate or 
may precede a mixed group. 

2 Development of materials 
should be rooted in the field* 

One of the materials OEF developed for 
enabling women to expand marketing 
strategies for their products or services is a 
board game. As players move around tlie 
board, they answer simple and true-to-life 
"true or false" questions alwit the four 
facets of marketing: the product, distribu- 
tion, pricing and promotion. Ivach of these 
four facets is represented by a symbol. 
When the game was originally conceived in 
Central Atuerica, "promotion" was depicted 
as a chicken with a fancy hat, But, when 
the game was used in Senegal and Somalia, 
the fashionable chicken made no sense to 
village women and had to be replaced with 
more concrete representations of "promo- 
tion," such as signs or handl^ills. 

A materials development process that is 
firmly rooted in the field is a means to en- 
sure that symbols, such as those in the 
marketing game, and other learning aids 
and methcxJs are suitable and under- 
standable for a particular group of women. 





In addition, 
field-rooted 
materials 
develop- 
ment in- 
creases the 
likelihood 
that 

materials 
will be easi- 
ly usable l)y 
trainers and 
further rein- 
forces con- 
tent appro- 
priateness. 

In OEFs 
experience, 
liowever, 
field-rooted 
materials 
develop- 
ment means more than just field testing a 
particular learning game, poster, story, or 
photograph. Effective materials develop- 
ment involves four stages. First, a variety of 
training activities should Ix* tried, in infor- 
mal meetings or half-day workshops. Since 
most women at the vil. \ge level are not 
literate, this "trial and error" stage is a 
means to identify how to promote learning 
with little or no written word, When plan- 
ning these short-term, rather than on-going 
activities, it is critical to I'H^ar in mind 
women's severe time constraints and to 
structure the activities so that women 
benefit from them. 

The second phase of materials develop- 
ment involves creating a training cur- 
riculum and compiling a guide that can !x' 
used by a trainer. Third, trainers need to ac- 
tually use the materials as a package, to 
determine if instructions to trainers are 
clear and adequate and if the activities are 
organized in a way that makes sense. 

Fourth, the training package needs 
to Ix' revised based on the ex- 
perience of the field applications. 

When this process was used in a 
program of the Women's Bureau in 
Sri I^nka, trainers - many of whom 
were men and had not worked with 
village women Ixfore - readily used 
the materials, and women were high- 
ly motivated to attend the training 
sessions. Thus, "from the field to the 
field" materials development also 
serves to expand the cadre of 
trainers willing and able to work 
with grassroots women. 
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Partlcipatoiy methods are 
most effective* 



Program planners sometimes underes- 
timate or ignore the value women place on 
AoM' learning takes place. 

In an isolated land settlement in rural 
Thailand, OEF International worked with 
staff of a local training center to create a 
pilot community developiTient/income 
generation program for village women and 
to train women leaders as trainers. The cen- 
ter cook, who was a village woman herself, 
told staff what she had heard from women 
in the program: "You know what these 
women are talking about? This is the first 
time people are listening to and respecting 
their ideas. That's very special to them." 

In many cultures, traditional roles and 
responsibilities isolate women, giving them 
an inaccurately limited view of their poten- 
tial and self-worth. Participatory methcxls. 
which catalyze dialogue within groups of 
women and involve them in "learning by 
doing," provide a means for women to gain 
a different perspective of them.selves, their 
relationships with one another, and their 
options for taking action to improve their 
circumstances. In OHF's experience, this 
sense of personal efficacy and group sup- 
port is the foundation on which new 
knowledge and skills can Ix? built. When 
women are provided the opportunity to ap- 
preciate their strengths and to realize they 
share common problems with other 
women, they are more likely to participate 
in development activities. 
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4 Select trainers for their 
sensitivity to women's needs 
and train tliem on tlie job. 

Do trainers need to l^e women for 
programs to l)e effective? Generally, yes, 
due to cultiKal nomis in many countries 
and the need participants feel for exainin- 
ing their situation from a gender perspec- 
tive. However, whether the trainer is a man 



or woman, the ultimate selection criteria 
should be an individual's respect for 
women's potential and recognition of the 
structural constraints they face in their 
societies. In some cases, male trainers can 
be advantageous, since they can Ixjcome 
advocates for women's participation and 
open doors to inainstream development 
programs. In West Africa and Sri l^nka, 
inen have proven to be effective trainers 



with grassroots women after conscious 
preparation for their new roles. S|3ecifically, 
the male trainers spent time with village 
women, with the expre.ssed purpose of gain- 
ing an understanding of their realities and 
perspective, and also had structured discus- 
sions with feinale colleagues al:)out 
women's roles and obstacles to participa- 
tion in development. 

(continued on p. 18) 



Womca's Ti^iiiing Needsr Notes from a Trip to Afirica 



In June of thii y««r» I tnv«^ 
Senegia, Zfatibiibwd. ka)y9» ItawUa and 
Egypt and inimleived moft dun 
membm of Afrkan, European, a^ 



NGOa, die Peace Cpfpa, and UN agteci^. 
Moai of d)em weie engpkged in auppoctlng 
women's economic acdvkiea, paitkrulariy 
poor women in nual aieai wlkD have Utde 
or no formal education. The maii^ purpooe 
of my tri() waa to amns their needs for 
training matetiab and toidentlfy problems 
in getting acicess to and usiog esdflililg 
training materials. While some neAls and 
problems wdt iipN^^ 
groups, many were common to all groups. 
Bekm is a brief miinmaiy of my findings 
and recommeridations thfU grew out of the 
dialogues. 

First, a general observation Is in order. 
In aU countries I yisiied, infbrmatlon, like 
odier vahMUe tesoMfces, is usualhr a£ces* 
fribte to die pcmon with the most audrarlt^ 
and conttti (almost invarlab^ a manX ^tt^ / 
that ptiison often uses It to bolsi^t his o^nt 
politicsl atxl sodsl Mtus at home, at Vfiink 
or in a comitiuntty . Adding to the prob^ 
is women's own lack of awareness about 
infonnadon or their tadt of confkfence in 
seeking k but, partii;^Ai|uly when k means 
approaching someone iVom outakle tfielr 
own vlttage. Thus the delli'^ipry of training 
and information direcifyio rilnU woitien is 
a function that needs more technical; 
material, and Bnandal support, ' 
I found a series of ftirther obstacles t 
♦ Problems In the ddh^ of trsining 7 
arose from trainers' Uck of eiperk^ 
using paitkripatoiy, nonfbrmal educatkMi 
methods, whteh have proven most effec- 
tive wtth women. Throughout AfHca, the 
legacy of a cokmial educatkxi system dut 
9CiB Up a strict hierarchy benMeen teachers 
arki students poses an encmnous obstacle 
to adopting leamef-centered approaches. 
The transition requires wUners' empadiy 
with the learner, tirne, commitment to ibc 
process from all project staff and funders, 



BiKl'^qppropriate incenttvca for evahiati<>n 
of qua&Mlve and quantttadve results 

♦ IMners* bdc of fiuiii^^ 
tralnirig materiab Of how IP idapc dxem to 
die kx»t ooniM suggeiled the need for 
practice wori tato pa, When wdricshops are 
not feaaible, Gon^)^^ 

and vkiebcape cttsett^ <when niitiuroes 

penntt)couklcle^^ 

pose^ content; and possible 

♦ Vhdi tialntaig is conducted in urt»n 
capitals away from project skes, k fai less 
likdy to benefk niral women. One group 
disooveiedki evahn^ 
^^forkshopdiat^ 

not ftekl staff 
tl<?r»Jnii^ 

u. leave dieir rlUage because of 
<liatam or lack of an klett^ 
trafattng pfdgnuM to nir^ 
skills can be dkvcdy practk»l woukl en* 
hance die deUvery of p(^^ 

4 The eAecttvawM of government ex- 
tensk)b worim in readilng woinen Is 
hampered by poUtka and tradkkMial at* 
tttudes» as wdi as lack of resources* An exr 
tenston worker may be responsible for 
liaison wtd) hundreds of women, cover 
every sspect of opmtmudty devckipment 
from heakh to business, and have kregular 
access to a vehkie. Women's dependence 
on diem for Inf onnstkm and assistance 
couM be lessened duough 'barefoot" ex* 
tenston schemes or peer training by vil- 
lage members, 

♦ Too often, flekl workers wldi techni- 
cal knowledge are not prepared to convey 
what they know and the skills diey have in 
ways that are relevant aixl applicable to 
users. What's more, many technical con- 
cepu and jugon do not translate easily 
into k)oal languages. In reality, mmyone 
on a devetopment pro)ect is a commu* 
nksftor. Tnlnk^ in communkatkm skills 
and j^rtkripatory mediods shouU be 
provkled to all extenston agents and tech- 
nical experts. 



♦ A related problem la the lack of 
materials diat *scale down" technkal info^ 
matton in a fomi and level appropriate to 
women at die gnuMroots, pardcubrty iniw 
rnatkw rekmim to dMriir roles as kidoine- 
eamers and food producers. PUtdiermore, 
little printed maieriat exists in HksI lan- 
guagea, a particular prqblem fbr k>w- 
lken«e wonaen sinpe Ikieracy trafaitng is 
usually provkled in local kmguages. How- 
ever, a handfbl of groups sre successfully 
using desk4op puNithlng to reproduce 
wd ad^ Iknacy tuid pc)^^ 
inaterialstodiflei^ 

with k)ddty apiectfic drawkigs. 1^ best 
resuks otxidr when editois and eidsto 
company tnUners to devek)p and teat 
materiato bakd on reaHlfe eiqksrieK 
kk9l history snd custota 

♦ DkMemtaMdoh of trakiMg^^ 
tkxial msterials Is a serious probkm. I 
found fiew resouTM centers for Mxnsn, or 
other centers where devdopment prM:- 
tkkxiers cdukl go to obdUn books, posters, 
gunes, sUdes, audto and vkleo cassettea, 
computer ptopnuns, perkidkak a^ 
maieriaki. htfdiermore, tndnlngresoums 
firom abroad usuaUy require spcndtaig 
scarce foreign currency. In oommerdal 
bookstores, exchange rales and taxes 
make die prices of knporied books quite 
high. Libraries are resource poor and 
usually serve academia and a Uterate 
general pubUc. These problems poin^ to 
the need for greater support for kxral dis* 
tributton networics: niral Ubnry branches 
dut woukl serve adult educatton needs, 
subsklies to broaden NGO access to 
material from abroad and the promotion 
of exchange fonims amor^ kxal and 
regtonal dcvekH>mem assodadons and 
NGOs. As one flekl worker sakl, Tn Africa, 
diere^s a hunger for publk: education 
material. Anydiing relevam gets eaten up * 

Nem Terrett is PubHcahom Manager 
forOBPInutrtuUioiuU, in Washington, DC, 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




Community Publishing as a Strategy for Women 's 
Development: A Zimbabwean Experience 



Traditional communication methods 
meet htffh-tech communication: this article 
on ^rasswots puhlishing um handwritten 
by the author (and decorated with the il- 
lustration ahot>e) hut arrived to the OCR 
from Harare via facsimile transmission. 

by Kathy Bond Stewart 

The Community Publishing Program 
was established five years ago l)y the Zim- 
babwe Ministry of Community and 
Cooperative Development. The program 
aims to promote development through 
books, other media and workshops, which 
build up the practical and analytical skills, 
confidence and creativity of village leaders 
and development workers nationwide. 

Women are playing a leading role in the 
program at all levels. The ministry is led by 
two women, four of the five meml^rs of 
the National Book Team that coordinate 
the program are women, and 95 percent of 
the 6,000 village community workers who 
introduce the lx>oks throughout rural Zim- 
babwe are women. 

A Grassroots Process 

The books are pre luced collectively 
and demcxTatically using the following 
process. The book team travels around Zim- 
babwe, listeninfiio what local people want 
in a book. They meet a wide variety of 
people and get ideas and information from 
tliem on the lx)ok s themes. The visits are 
followed up througli correspondence. I he 



book team then puts together a first draft, 
based on the research trips and supporting 
documentation. The draft is widely tested, 
and workshops are held to reach a national 
consensus on the final form of the book. 
Finally, the books are printed, translated 
into all five Zimbabwean languages, and 
distributed. Through follow-up workshops, 
participants learn how to u.se the lxx)ks ef- 
fectively and create their own media on 
local themes not covered in the books. 

Guiding Principles 

vSeveral principles guide the community 
publishing program: 

Pwcess. The proce.ss is as important as 
the product. We do not Ixfgin with a pre-es- 
labli.shed curriculum and text books. 
Rather, we regard the involvement of par- 
ticipants in the design of their own cur- 
riculum and training materials as one of the 
most important aspects of their training. 
Method should reinforce content. We not 
only write about creative democratic ways 
of organizing development, but practice 
these in the way in which the books are 
prcxJuced. 

Accessibility. By basing the program on 
the village community workers, we ensure 
that ttie lxK)ks will Ix* available in every vil- 
lage. The books are also acce.ssible in terms 
of language level, and available in all the 
national languages, as mentioned above. 

Decentralization and coordination. At 
the national level, books are produced on 



national themes, with contributions from all 
Zimbabwe's 55 districts. At tlie local level, 
the prcxiuclion of local media is en- 
couraged. 

The End Products 

So far we have pr<xiuced two books: 
Let :: Build Zimhahwe Tof^ether: A Com- 
munity Development Manual, and Buildinfj 
Wealth in Our Villafies: An Introduction to 
Rural Enterprises. 

We are currently compiling a book on 
women in development (the title is still to 
be chosen), which has generated two Iwal 
books. The women's book is l')eing 
prcxluced democratically by well over 
1,<X)0 participants, from all Zimbabwe's dis- 
tricts and the agencies, governmental and 
nongovernmental, that relate to women. 
Village women have contri[)uted many 
stories, poems, drawings and researcii. as 
well as participated in the planning and 
te.siing of the lxx)k. The hook is structured 
in a way that is both problem-pasing and 
confidence-building. 

The book is compo.sed of .six volumes, 
between 80 and 120 pages per volume. Il 
covers an overview of women in develop- 
ment; women in history; women's 
economic, .social and cultural, legal and 
political situation; areas of special concern 
(elderly women, disabled women, young 
women and prostitution); organizing for 
the future; and a directory of contributors. 
It will Ix' accompanied by posters and 
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The Response from PMrtic^piols 

Luc ytAr, we invited 100 vlUte^^ 
review the CooiinMnlty 

were very enoputaging. Fbllowlim iie jotne of dieir txxDr 
menlt: 

♦ ^nveiue very fMOud of our books, 
courage arid built unity.' 

4 '^eaeetlKrwtK^ naiiOQOdntritMlna^to 
llie booto bek)iig to ^ whole pe^ 

4 "^e have never read anytlMng with m 

truth/ . . • . . ■ 

4 niie way these booka have helped us as conununlties 
la very irnpoftam. They have ch^^^i^ 
our wofking style. Tliey were an eye-opener to com- 
munity and to us as devebpmM workers/ 

4 niw Cotnimmtty Publishing Prc^rh 1^ 
^Mdrt arid rnost efiecthw way of 8pi«^^ 
messages natkxially.' 

4 this piograaii we practice deinoaacy at Its inaxi^ 
, fmim.(Xu-invoKmienlfMkea us feel happy, stiimi- 
lated* honoied and Aiinie^ 

On the women in devebpment book, 

4 "Tradition dkl not permit women to show their intellect 
mat ft^ingd). rm overj^oyed to be ghw this oppor- 
turdty of expreaaini our viewa as women in 
ZiinMbwe. We fed very much honored by the notkm. 
1 believe this bocdt win liberate tiuiiy women in our 
Country." 



.songs and, in 1992, will be launched 
through 1,500 nationwide workshops and 
is expected to generate tlie widest discus- 
sion of women's issues ever to take place 
in Zimbabwe, 

Local Initiatives 

Village-based participants sent us so 
much material for the women's book that it 
was clear in some areas that they were 
ready to start producing a book of their 
own. In Jpne of this year, participants in 
the prrvince of Ma.shanaland Central and 
the remote mountainous district of Cliip- 
inge lx»gan working on their own local 
lxx)ks. They have elected their local book 
teams and the national book team will 
guide them thr9ugli all stages of book 
production in a series of five workshops 
over two years. 

The experience will be written up in 
another book on "How to Produce a Local 
Book," to encourage the publication of 
more local books througliout Zimbabwe. 
The first two local book teams are mobiliz- 
ing participants very effectively. For ex- 
ample, in Chipinge. participants from all 
180 villages will contribute t j the book, 
ranging from village women and youth to 
extension workers, chiefs, traditional 
leaders and di.strict councillors. 

Future Plans 

We are planning to prcxkice five more 
national books, on topics ranging from 
children and youth in development to 
health, population, and civics. We have .sur- 
veyed district reading needs as a first step 
in lx?ginning to plan rural libraries. Begin- 
ning later this year, we will sell a share of 
our hooks commercially, ro en.surc that the 
program will Ix? financially viable in the 
long-term. Eventually, we hope to en- 
courage the formation of a local book team 



in each district, with a wide 
range of media, adult educa- 
tion and development skills. 

What Have Wc Learned? 

We can draw a numl^er 
of lessons from our first five 
yeans. 

First, our program has 

generated tremendous 

response l^ecaiise we cho.se 

the right starting point and 

participatory methods. We 

based the program on 6,000 

newly elected village 

development communities 

and the community workers 

who serve them. We real- 
ized that all development 

begins with people's intel- 
lectual development. In the 

eariy years, we concentrated 

all our energies and limited 

resources on building a 

nationwide network of 

talented and committed 

people, although we had no 

office and no equipment. In 

other word.s, it is important 

to begin with people, rather 

than with offices and things 
Second, our work is 

ba.sed on consultation and 
the giving and receiving of 

criticism. This has promoted the quality 

and popularity of the lx)ok.s. 

mrd, we teach participants to deal 
with conflicts and opposition constructive- 
ly. By recognizing the humanity in our op- 
ponents, we have converted man/ of ^hem 
into supporters. Unity can be built by 
developing a common vision and shared 
values, by accepting diversity as stimulat- 
ing an(' by developing individual talents 
within a collective framework. 

Finally, in order to change women's 
situation, it is ver>' important to work with 
communities and all agencies that relate to 
women, rather than with women alone 
and to work on as large a scale as possible. 
In other word.s, women's concerns should 
be brought into the center of all national 
development, rather than marginalized. 
Whatever women'.s problem is being dealt 
with, it is essential for people to link 
economic, .social, culuiral, legal, and politi- 
cal strategies. In the women's book we pro- 
vide a framework for doing this. Also, we 
mobilized hundreds of men to work on the 
women's lx)()k and this is promoting a 
widespread male interest in the book. Our 



male participants are veiy useful for chang- 
ing the attitudes of more chauvinistic men. 

The only problem we have en- 
countered so far is that our collective, 
demcxTatic methods are very lalx>r-inten- 
sive. We are tr>'ing to address thi.s by train- 
ing participants in coordination skills, and 
by handing over re.spon.sibilities to par- 
ticipants as .s(X)n as they are ready to co|x^ 
with them. 

We are operating within an unu.sually 
long-term time frame. While we have Ix^en 
encouraged by the positive respon.se to 
our program so far, we feel that we have 
hardly even started. In fact, we have 
planned in detail activities up to the turn of 
the century, ana we are thinking in outline 
about the following two decades. We feel a 
long-term perspective is necessary in order 
to accomplish deep and wide.spread social 
transfonnation. 

■ 

Kathy Bond Stewart coordinates the 
Community Publishing Program of the 
Zimhahwo Ministry of Community and 
CoojK'ratii v IXn vlopment. 



New Clearinghouse 
Resources 

The following resources are now avail- 
able from the Clearinghouse on Develop- 
ment Communication: a bibliography on 
distance education (co.st: $5; free to 
readers in developing countries); and 
French and Spanish translations of 
Development Communication Report clW- 
tions on distance education, community 
radio, environmental communication and 
health communication (cost: $2.50 each, 
free to readers in developing countries). 
Contact the Clearinghouse through the 
address or phone listed on p. 2. 
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Funding Communication for 
Women in Development 



I. What Women Want 



• efforts lo iKSf communication media; 

• efforts to obtain communication tech- 
nology; and 

• efforts to increase the emerging power 
of an organization through the crea- 
tion or expansion of networks, coali- 
tions, associations, and conferences 
on l(K-ai, national, and international 
levels. 

Although no one project or style charac- 
terizes a given nation or continent, we 
have found some region-specific patterns 
in the kinds of needs expressed by 
women's groups. 

Africa: Documentation Centers 

Women in Africa express a need to 
come together to exchange equipment, 
skills, knowledge and experience neces- 
sary to the development of effective 
programs. The majority of requests are to 
create or improve women's research and 
documentation centers. A typical example 
is the Women's Research and DcKumenta- 
tion Project of Dares Salaam, Tanzania. 
The project, which promotes the study and 
documentation of women's issues, sub- 
mitted two requests to attend international 
conferences for training in using com- 
puters for on-line networks, e.stablishing 
data bases and general administration, and 
strengthening information exchange with 
local and international organizations. By 
these means, the groups sought to l^e able 
to collect, organize and disseminate practi- 
cal resources to grassr(K)ts organizations in 
order to Ix? a more effective source of con- 
sciousness-raising a.id skills training for 
local W'omen. Similar requests for 
documentation/ research projects come to 
us from women's organizations throughout 
Africa. 

In all, we have received some 20 re- 
quests for communication support from 
groups in Benin, Burkina Faso, Nigeria. 
Senegal, South Africa. Sudan, Tunisia. 
Uganda, Zambia and Zimbabwe. Hach ar- 
ticulates the need for support of women's 
.self-empowerment through communica- 
tion. SPHAK, a South African group ad- 
dressing women\s i.ssues through the 
publication of materials, noted: "There was 
no organization or group that was produc- 

r ') 



ing media around women's i.ssues, and we 
felt that it was important. . . 

Latin America: Policy Changes 

In Latin America, we also .see women 
coming together to affect policies about 
women in relation to legal or other female 
human rights issues (e.g., domestic 
violence). Often, the.se groups request sup- 
port for radio programs, printed publica- 
tions and, in one case, a traveling theater 
troupe. For example, Coletivo de Mulheres 
Negras da f3aixada Santista of Santos, 
Brazil, uses the media to "increase . . . the 
role of black women in their community as 
agents of change." Another grantee .states: 
"We want to reinforce the necessity of a 
space on the radio where the women\s 
movement can communicate . . . ideas and 
denounce abu.ses. . . . [We] need to have 
our voices li.stened (to) and ourselves 
respected." The.se feelings are echoed in 
most of the 27 communication propo.sals 
we have received from the region. 

Asia: Women and Mass Media 

Many groups in Asia writing to The 
Global Fund al.so emphasize the need for 
non-sexist mass media. The National Coun- 
cil of Women of Thailand and the Center 
for Instructional Technology in India, for 
example, requested support toward 
workshops to generate critical awareness 
about the destructive images of women in 
Asian ma.ss media. 

Other women's organizations in Asia 
battle to eradicate .sexism in the mass 
media by promoting women's participation 
in the field as writers, broadcasters. 
prcKlucers, etc. Depthnews Women's .Ser- 
vice in Manila. Philippines, for example, 
which promotes non-sexist news stories by 
and about women in Asia, requested sup- 
port for linking with grassroots groups to 
obtain a diversity of women's experience 
and linkages for broader dis.semination of 
their news stories. They stressed the impor- 
tance of women reporting on i.ssues so that 
the media are .sensitive to women's con- 
cerns and explore them with "greater ac- 
curacy and fairness." 

Other Regions 

The importance of communication to 
women's empowerment appears in dif- 
ferent forms in other regions of the world 
as well. Women want to increase their par- 
ticipation in media, and international net- 
works are central to their efforts. The 
Women's News Ser\-iee of the WoHd Press 
Center in Hngland and the Women's Inter- 



by Anne Firth Murray and 
Gretchen Sutphea 

The Global Fund for Women, a 
granimaking agency Uiat provides funds to 
initiate, strengthen, and link organizations 
promoting women's interests, has chosen 
to emphasize communication as a program 
area. Since its founding three years ago, we 
have awarded 1 IS grants ranging from $50() 
to $10,000 to gras.sroots non-governmental 
organizations mostly in developing 
countries; approximately 30 percent are in 
the area of communication. 

The emphasis on communication 
evolved Ix^cause women's org;inizations 
worldwide have made it clear that com- 
munication is vital to women's empower- 
ment. Women want lo communicate - 
locally, regionally, globally. They want to 
.share their experiences, learn from one 
another, and devi.se collaborative strategies 
lo deal with the difficult issues they face. 
Moreover, women's organizations are at a 
critical stage of transition. Having articu- 
lated .specific needs, principles, and goals 
in their own organizations, women are now 
ready lo make an impact on the larger 
society. They see communication as critical 
to that objective. 

The Global Fund maintains a data basf* 
of some 800 funding requests that it has 
received from women's organizations 
throughout the world. We have examined 
that data ba.se lo suggest some generaliza- 
tions about what kinds of communication 
support women are asking for. The follow- 
ing is a summary of our results. 

Groups writing to The Global Fund 
sire.ss not only the im/x)nuHceo{ com- 
munication but the variety of needs \vi the 
area of communication. Proposals include 
requests for general support for women's 
media organizations, sponsorship for atten- 
dance at communication-related conferen- 
ces, seed grants to establish information 
centers, donations lo purchase communica- 
tion equipment and technology (especially 
computer equipment and fax machines) 
and support toward publishing and film 
ventures. We have found that these re- 
quests ran Ix" grouped in three categories: 
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national News Gathering Service in the 
United States are examples of groups that 
want contact with overseas media women. 
So too does the International Women's 
Media Foundation in Washington, DC, 
which plans an international conference on 
women and the media in ^he 1990s. 

To generalize atout women's needs in 
one region or another risks distracting us 
from what women's struggles have in com- 
mon, regardless of locale. Hach request we 
receive expresses a need for change. In 
every region there is a lack of funds for 
women's efforts in communication. And 
across all regions, we are seeing a rising in> 
terest in the application of computers, 
faxes, video and other new information 
technologies for women's education and or- 
ganizing efforts. 

Moreover, generalizing l)y region dis- 
counts the diversity of women's experien- 
cvs within that region. Given this diversity. 
The Global Fund tries to Ix? flexible and 
respectful in responding to each group's 
specific needs. 

Women's groups are growing in numlxT 
and developing in effectiveness. Our three 
years of experience liave made one tiling 
clear: women want to communicate, to 
teach, to learn, to be empowered - for their 
own sake and for the .sake of humanity. 

I 

Anne Firth Mitmiy is President and 
Gretchen Sutphen is Grants Officer of The 
Glofxil Fund for Women, 



IL What Donors Support 

"What kind of communication activities 
for women do you support?" Tlie rXwlof)- 
ment Communication Report put this ques- 
tion to officials from a small sample of 
donor agencies, both private and 
governmental, with grants ranging fror^ 
several thousand to millions of dollars. Al- 
though all respondents provided descrip- 
tive accounts, most were unable to provide 
dollar figures, since women's components 
were frequently integrated into larger com- 
munication programs. A summary of their 
responses follows. 

For years, women in their roles as 
mothers and family caretakers have Ixx^n 
the primary target of the IIS Agency for In- 
ternational Development (rSAlD) health 
and nutrition communication programs. 
Communication to |)romote breastfeeding, 
oral rehydration therapy and child survival 
practices has l>een almost exclusively 
focused on women. Women prostitutes and 
pregnant women are a primar>' target 
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audience for .safe-sex mes.sages of the 
agency's AID.S communication programs in 
Utin America and Asia and new projects 
are underway to target a more general 
female audience for AIDS prevention mes- 
sages. In otiier cases, such as in Lesotho, 
women have l>een the prime l>eneficiaries 
of projects integrating basic education into 
microenterprlse training activities. Current- 
ly, a major USAID agriculture communica- 
tion project is l^ing redirected toward 
women farmers. 

Similarly, the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA) has long 
made women a primary target group for its 
communication components within health, 
agriculture, micr(X?nterprise, l)asic educa- 
tion and community development projects. 
For example, the communication com- 
ponent of an immunization program in 
Paki.stan trains traditional female l)irth atten- 
dants in motivational skills for raising 
villagers' awareness about child immuniza- 
tion. In addition, CIDA finances media and 
communication activities by international 
NGOs such as Worldview International, 
which trains women development officers 
and rural women in the use of video for 
documentation, con.sciousness-raising and 
"videoletters" to government officials, and 
Feinpress, a project that promotes women's 
alternative media throughout Litin America. 
CIDA also supports the News Concern Inter- 
national Foundation's programs, which 
train men and women reporters from the 
Third World to cover rural dwellers' con- 
cerns. 

Many of the multilateral agencies of the 
United Nations have made major commit- 
ments to communication for women In 
development. The extensive communica- 
tion programs of the United Nations Fund 
for Population Activities (UNFPA) focus 
mainly on population and sex education 
and are targeted at girls and young women. 
The agency has also supported research on 
.sexual and reproductive attitudes and l)e- 
havior among adolescents. Increasingly, 
however, the agency's communication cam- 
paigns promote male re.spon.sibility for 
.sexual Ix^havior as well as equal treatment 
of boys and girls within families and com- 
munities. An interesting new initiative trains 
census-takers in India and Nepal to collect 
data on women's paid and unpaid work 
while al.so using mass media to rai.se 
women's awareness about correctly re|)Ort- 
ing their economic activities. Finally, 
women must make up at least half of the 
trainees in UNFPA's training programs in in- 
terpersonal and mass media skills. 
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Recognizing that women grow the 
lion's share of the world's food, the Food 
and Agricultural Organization (FAO) at- 
tempts to make all of its development sup- 
port communication programs responsive 
to women's needs. FAO places strong em- 
phasis on training women as communica- 
tion planners, researchers, and media 
prcKiucers. Since child-care and home 
responsibilities often prevent women from 
attending agricultural training sessions far 
from home, FAO has developed special 
audiovisual packages to bring training 
directly to village women. U also .supports 
the use of video and other audiovisual 
t(X)ls for consciousness-raising and con- 
fidence-building among illiterate rural 
women. 

1 he United Nations Children's Fund 

(Dnicef) supports national and regional in- 
itiatives, such as an NGO's publication on 
women and communication and a pro- 
gram to train women daycare providers to 
communicate child health information 
about to mothers. In the wake of the 
Kducation for All conference earlier this 
year, Unicef is gearing up for massive 
mobilization campaigns u.sing communica- 
tion to promote girls' enrollment in 
primary .schools. Women mu.st comprise at 
least a third of Jnicefs communication of- 
ficers as well as trainees in communication 
skills workshops. 

UNESCO has fcK'used on improving 
women's participation in the ma.ss media, 
providing major support for the Women's 
I'eature Services, which were estal)lished a 
decade ago as a means of increasing ma.ss 
media coverage by and about Third World 
women. The .substantial re.search on 
women's employment in the ma.ss media 
as well as the media's portrayal of women 
acro.ss various countries has l>een largely 
funded by Unesco. A recent three-year pro- 
gram trained women journalists in French- 
speaking and Hngli.sh-speaking Africa in 
televi.sion and radio production, photojour- 
nalism, and media management skills. 
Courses in development communication 
technicjues were also provided to women 
trainers. 

The United Nations Development 
Fund for Women (Tnifem) occasionally 
.supports communication projects at the 
local and regional level, such as the found- 
ing meeting of the African Women and 
Oevelopment Communication Network, 
and the .subsequent publication of the 
network's magazine. I'wo recent Unifem- 
supported efforts stress marketing ap- 
proaches: assistance to the Women's 
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Feature vServices in their effort to develop 
financial self-sufficiency through better 
marketing of their news reports; and assis- 
tance to appropriate technology groups in 
developing communication strategies for 
marketing and disseminating food process- 
ing technologies to rural women. 

Among private donor agencies, the 
Chicago-based MacAithur Foundation 
supports a sizeable communication pro- 
gram in four target countries - Mexico, 
Brazil, India and Nigeria - focused on fami- 
ly planning and women's reproductive 
health. A major objective is to develop cul- 
turally appropriate, indigenous media for 
reaching women bypassed by the mass com- 
munication ?ipproaches often used in 
population campaigns. The foundation is 
also financing the establishment of an 
Afiican organization that will conduct media 
training for groups tiiroughout the con- 
tinent., including women's organizations. 
Because the foundation's grants are 
awardcxl on the scale of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, it famis out funds to 
other groups such as the Global Fund for 
Women to award small grants to grassroots 
women's organizations (see p. 14). 

Since 1986, the London-i:)ased World As- 
MKriation for Christian Communication 
(WACO has held a series of regional and na- 
tional workshops on women and com- 
munication in Africa, Asia, and Utin 
America, one giving rise to the "Women in 
Communication - Asia Network" in Septum- 
btr 1989. The regional network launched a 
newsletter and is currently setting up a data 
bank and resource center addressing 
women's communication activities. WACC 
also offers training in media skills for 
women. The organization supports only ac- 
tivities based in Christian faith. 

Intermedia Associates, affiliated with 
the US National Council of Churches, directs 
about a third of its funds in small grants 
(average LIS $5,(XX)) to women's media 
projects in developing countries. Projects 
have emphasized women's alternative 
media, communication skills training, net- 
working and information exchange, and use 
of media for consciousness-raising about 
women's issues. Health education is repor- 
tedly the most common concern expressed 
in proposals from women's groups. 

Cle'trly, approaches and scale of 
programs vary widely among donor agen- 
cies. But with few exceptions, officials sur- 
veyed agreed that communication with and 
for women - in all its various fomis - 
would a high priority in years to come. 
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New Books 

Communications at the Crossroads: 
The Gender Gap Connection edited by 
Ramona R. Rush and Donna Allen. Nor- 
wood, New Jersey: Ablex Publishing 
Corporation, 1989. 3l6*pp. $17.50 

"This book ... is about the silence of 
women. . . If all women could communi- 
cate, including being published, we would 
not have any book to write." 

So declare the editors in the preface to 
thi.s collection of articles that examine the 
relationship l>etween women and com- 
munication. The bre-idth of perspectives 
on the question is impressive - spanning 
women's employment in the media field, 
the images of women in mainstream 
media, mass media coverage of women's is- 
sues, women's alternative media, the 
development of a thesaurus for on-line 
databases on women and much more. 

In all, 24 women from the US, Europe 
and Luln America contrihuted to this 
volume. At least 10 of the book's 23 chap- 
ters are concerned with development is- 
sues. Two contributions stand out: an 
overview tracing the rise of the women's al- 
ternative media in Latin America by 
Adriana Santa Cruz, founder of fVmpmw, 
and an essay by the late Martha Stuart, ex- 
ploring her concept of "equitable develoi> 
ment communication" and her experience 
with using video to put these ideas into 
practice through a family planning project 
in Indonesia. 

Women and Media Decision- 
Making: The Invisible B<4rriers. Paris: 
Unesco, 1987. 121 pp. US $9.00 

If you are looking for women in the 
broadcasting field, don't look in the techni- 
cal or senior management posts, tecause 
you probably won't find them there. You 
might find women in presentation and an- 
nouncing, but if you search in the creative 
areas, you're more likely to discover them 
in children's and educational programming 
than in news and current affairs. 

That is the recurrent message in the five 
country case studies presented in this 
hook, each focusing on women's repre- 
sentation in decision-making positions in 
broadcasting. The consistency is more 
remarkable considering that the countries 
suidied - Ecuador, Egypt, India, Nigeria 
and Canada - have widely diverse cultural 
traditions and are at different levels of 
economic development. All studies present 
original statistical data. Several go behind 
the stJUistics to explore attitudes, lx*iiefs 
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and organizational procedures wh!v.h con- 
tinue to discriminate against women, 
despite legal protection. 

Down with Stereotypes! Eliminating 
Sexism from Children's Literature and 
School Textbooks by Andrec Michel. 
Paris: Unesco, 1986. 105 pp. US $9.50 

This book is at once a research review 
and a practical aid for the teacher, textbook 
writer or illustrator who wants to overcome 
prejudice against women and girls. Divided 
into two sections, the first section broadly 
discusses the extent of sexism in textbooks 
and children's literature across countries, 
summarizing research from China, Peru, 
Zambia, France, rk)r\N'ay, the Ukraine and 
seven Arab nations. The second section 
focuses on eliminating sexism, providmg 
guideline.s for recognizing sexist bias in 
educational materials, and how ro produce 
non-sexist text and visual materials. 

Among the inany practical tools in- 
cluded in the ix)ok are: a questionnaire 
titled "Teachers, are you guilty of sexist dis- 
crimination in your class?"; a checklist for 
evaluating whether educational materials 
perpetuate sex-role stereotyping; and ten 
pages of textbook and storybook illustra- 
tions, counterposing sexist with non-sexist 
images. A useful educational resource. 

"Communications for Women in 
Development," Papers presented at In- 
ternational Consultative Meeting, Oc- 
tober 24-28, 1988. Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic: United Nations In- 
ternational Re^arch and Training In- 
stitute for the Advancement of Women 
(INSIKAW). US $25.00 

Tbis series of 29 papers comprises the 
prcx'eedings of a conference that, in con- 
trast to so many earlier meetings on 
"women and the media," focused on the 
role and potential of communication and 
communication technology for women in 
development. The series includes three 
overviews paj^ers examining trends, twelve 
case studies of commimication projects or 
approaches, and separate repoils from ten 
UN agencies and six international NGOs on 
their communication activities and ex- 
periences. With a few exceptions, the 
papers are mercifully short, although they 
vary considerably in quality - and in their 
willingness to stick to the topic c^f com- 
munication. Several outstanding contribu- 
tions include the overview by INSTRAW 
Director Dunja Fa.stizzi-Ferencic and case 
studies on the use of radio in Zimbabwe, 
'IV in Nigeria, and 'W in China for various 
<)l)jectives related to women's development. 



(Y\COOBjrom p. 6) 
lo establish viable community committees 
has meant encouraging women's interest 
groups. While the process varies from one 
culture to another, the objective remains 
the same: reaching women and integrating 
theiii into kxal information dissemination 
systems and into system management. At 
the management level, this usually means 
ensuring that women are well-represented 
in workshops on water and sanitation held 
for ministries of health, natural resources, 
and local government. Women engineers, 
social scientists, and economists are increas- 
ingly sought for both in-country and techni- 
cal assistance assignments, and efforts to 
use women extension agents, educators 
and other professionals to reach village 
women have become the mie rather tlian 
the exception. 

Developing Change In Health Behavior 

The sustained behavioral change that 
results in health benefits docs not occur by 
itself. Nor does it result from "targeted mes- 
sages," disseminated through impersonal 
mass media channels. A WASH study of the 
impact of radio messages to women and 
men in Thailand showed that while such 
messages wetv aseful for raising general 
awareness, they did not appear to influence 
health practices. If hygiene education is to 
bring about behavioral changes in water 
use and sanitation practices, it must have its 
roots in existing community ideology, 
values, religion and myth. It is also most 
successful when it involves those in the 
community who are traditionally respon- 
sible for these functions: religious leaders, 
birth attendants and village elders. Further- 
more, it must Ix? develc -:<; ' within a con- 
text of training village-level institutions in 
problem- solving skills. This take:: time and 
resources, and it can only be done using 
face-to-facc interaction. 

The focus of learning and training 
s>ould not be on "missing gaps," where in- 
formation and education is seen as supply- 
ing what communities don't know or don't 
do. Rather, it should Ix? on belief syster.>s 
and "ways of doing things" already found in 
communities. One example of such an ap- 
proach occurred in Sudan, where .sayings 
on cleanliness from the Koran were us^d as 
the basis for a hygiene education com- 
pot-ent. These sayings were then broken 
down to behavior activities that the com- 
munity is obligated to follow in the course 
of religious practice. When these kinds of 
approaches are used, the lx»lief that preven- 
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tion does work provides the basis for chan- 
ges in cultural beliefs and practices. 

An Example from Yemen 

An experience froin the Yemen Arab 
Republic illustrates how women, even in 
so-called "traditional" communities, can in- 
tegrate health education at an early stage of 
water and sanitation projects. First, it is im- 
portant to understand women's position in 
relation to others in that f:ociety. Yemeni 
women are highly valued in their culture. 
Their future husbands spend their youth : • 
migrants toiling in neighlx)ring countries 
just to earn the bride's price and women, as 
spouses, feel honored to Ik* .such valued 
possessions. 

In a culture so protective of women, 
government |X)licy is sensitive to projects 
that propo.se to focus on them. Focusing on 
women, just like fcxusing on any aspect of 
someone's possessions, can invite the "evil 
eye." Thus, in introducing health educatk)n 
to government planning agencies, a con- 
cern for the entire community with regard 
to water and sanitation u.se was em- 
phasized. The broad scope seived to allay 
the fears usually associated with projects 
where women are the target group. 

To reach women, the project had to 
meet ihem in their hal)itats. Unfortunately, 
primary health-care workers, government- 
trained sanitarians and especially engineers 
putting water systems in place shared a 
disabling characteristic: they were all men. 
In identifying the institution l>est able lo 
reach women, the women's extension ser- 
vice of the Yemeni Ministry of AgricuKure 
was selected. 

While it was critical that educators were 
women, it was a bcK)n that they were also 
Arab. Such women represented convincing 
role model.s for Ix^havior change - role 
models sufficiently close to home that 
Yemeni women emulated them. Identifying 
water and sanitation practices among 
women t(K)k time and patience. Question- 
naires did not work. Even sitting in their 
company, the educators could not turn 
quickly to talk of sanitation or domestic 
water use. The trend of conversation 
progressed from marriage to husbands, to 
children, to fertility and infertility, to 
children's disease, and only then to be- 
hr.viors regarding defecation and excreta 
disposal. 

In some villages, male community 
leaders wanted to meet a project's inter- 
mediaries |-)efore permitting access to their 
women. In such situations, it was worth 
citing references from the Koran al)()Ut the 
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importance of "learning" for improving the 
general well-being of the community. Tlie 
respect this implied for Islamic tradition 
provided a common link, a shared [be- 
havioral value to assure them that their 
woinen would not be misled into the ways 
of foreigners. 

Lessons Learned 

We can draw several important lessons 
about the role of education and com- 
munication in water and san" • ion projects 
from our field experience: 

• A successful community water and 
sanitation effort requires commitment 
by top officials as well as local leaders 
to conduct hygiene education as an in- 
tegral part of water system construc- 
tion. This may require re-orientation of 
project staff and relevant government 
agencies. 

• Training of community health workers 
should include communications and 
presentation skills as well as .substan- 
tive technical knowledge about water 
and hygiene. 

• If education is di ected at women, it 
may Ix? necessary to involve men in 
the community level in planning and 
sanctioning the education effort. 

• In cultures where .sex roles are strictly 
separated, women liealth educators 
clearly facilitate the education process 
with women audiences. 

• Health behaviors are developed from 
"the lx)ttom up." New information to 
villagers .should l>e presented in terms 
of what they already know, building 
upon indigenous mcxJels of health 
beliefs. 

• Audiovisual materials should Ix* enter- 
taining as well as informative. Images 
and speakers should \^ given locally 
appropriate names, dress, and use 
local dialect. If the messages require ac- 
tion by wcincn, the main image or 
speaker should lx» a women. Rather 
than b' the fcKUS of instmction, the 
mate!- ,/s should serve as reference 
points for open-ended discussion. 

• Small group sessions and individual 
house-to-house visits are usually more 
effective than larger sessions. Sessions 
should be planned around women's 
daily schedule, and sessions in homes 
may help e.stablish credil)ility with en- 
tire families. 

■ 

May Yacooh is a medical anthropolo^^ist 
concerned with social and behavioral scien- 
ces. She has foeen the Associate Director of 
the WASH ptvject for the fxist fiveyvars. 
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As for training trainers to conduct learn- 
ing activities with women, guided hands- 
on experience works l^st. Rather than 
discussing participatory training, trainers 
sliould Ix? immersed in these processes. 
Then, following a particular training ses- 
sion, trainers can meet together to analyze 
what happened and the problems they en- 
countered. This enables trainers to 
develop the ability to aujust their ap- 
proaches continually to fit the needs of par- 
ticular groups of women. 

5 Link programs to other 
resources and services* 

Training, particularly for women, d(K\s 
not operate in a vacuum. Many conditions 
external to the training govern the extent 
to which new knowledge and skills can ac- 
tually be applied. For example, in income 
generation programs, women may learn 
new technical skills, but then Ix? denied ac- 
cess to needed capital by local banks. Or. 
women's cliild care responsibilities may 
not be fully understood by programiiiers. 
so that expectations of the time women 
have available for activities are unrealistic. 

To ensure that training is translated into 
action, program planners and trainers need 
to expand their roles to become "l)rokers 



(GRlVnTHSJwmp.H) 
ample, we present open-ended stories of 
daily situations of fictitious vs^mien, and 
ask women to finish the stories. Or we 
present photographs of different women 
and ask the viewers to dcscrilx* tlie women 
and identify the ones that are most like her- 
self. 

The programmatic challenge is to trans- 
late mothers' concerns into advice and ac- 
tivities that will help them. While a good 
de;d of the success depends on the 
society's willingness to promote women's 
statu:>, small inroads can Ik* tuaue by 
women's bealth and child survival 
|)rograms. I'or example, more information 
should Ik* targeted to fathers anvl mothers- 
in-law, relieving the l)urden of respon- 
sibility for children's health always placed 
on mothers. In addition to addressing 
specific behaviors, communication could 
Ik used to reinforce the idea that wohkmi 
can do more, they do know iKtter than 
their children, and they do have soinething 
to offer. 

One beginning has been made in India, 
where a weekly radio soap o[)era was 
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of o|)portunity" with other service and 
resource organizations, in designing a pro- 
gram, they need to anticipate which exter- 
nal factors most critically impinge on the 
women with whom they are working. 
Then, they need to address these factors 
either directly in their own program or by 
linking with other organizations. For in- 
stance, in programs with which OKF has 
worked in Central America and Senegal, 
planners recognized need for time- 
saving technologies and established con- 
nections with organizations working in this 
area. Similarly, finding or organizing child 
care is typically a high priority need. 

By taking these external linkages into ac- 
count, and keeping the other four keys to 
effective training discussed above in mind, 
trainers will enable women to experience 
the impact as expressed by this participant in 
Sri Lanka: 'The training program did not 
ctjme like the mon.s(K)n, quickly deluging as 
and as suddenly going away, it was like a gentle 
rain, steady and penetrating, and we shall 
never forget what we learned here." 

■ 

Suzanne KindmK4tter, EdD, bc4s lived 
and worked in 10 countries during her 20 
}>ears of experience in training and develop- 
ment. She currently serve"" as Director of 
Technical Sennces with OEF International, 
where she has been based since 1979^ 



designed to raise women's self-confidence. 
Hie idea is to air it like any radio program 
so people can listen at home, but women 
are encouraged to gather at child-care 
centers, where there is an opportunity for 
discu.ssion following the show. Mothers and 
mothers-in-law listen to "The Story of 
Ukshmi," a woman like them who faces 
many constraints, but who. under the 
guidance of a school teacher, has the 
courage to think through a .situation, make 
small decisions, influence people, and do 
things every day that she has learned will 
make a difference in her life and in tlie lives 
of her family and friends, Likshmi's mother- 
in-law often enters the program and is fre- 
quently heard renv^^mbering what it was like 
when she was a daughter-in-law, a nK'mory 
that .seems to elude most m()ther.s-in-law\ 

1*he hope is that by addressing woriK^n's 
inneimost thoughts and doubts we can 
()|Kn the way to helj') them really .see their 
role in family health promotion. 

■ 

As President of the Matioff (/roup. Inc., 
Marcia Grijfiths applies social science and 
marketing research techniques in maternal 
and child nutntion projects. 
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What's New, 
What's Coming 

Cammunicatian Conference 

The Stony Point Conference Center, 
Maryknoll Mission Institute, and Intermedia 
will jointly host a conference on "Com- 
munication and Information: A Ba.sic 
Human Right," November 15-17, 1990, at 
the conference center near New York City. 
Conference themes include information dis- 
tortion and control; influence of global 
communication on traditional cultures; 
communication and development; and the 
rol churches and community organiza- 
lior. \ providing alternative sources of in- 
formation. Cost for tuition, meals and 
accommodation is US $165. Contact: Stony 
Point Center, Stony Point, NY 10980, USA, 
Telephone: (914) 786-5674. 

Radio for Health Contest 

The League of Red Cro.ss and Red Cres- 
cent Societies announces the sixth bi-an- 
nual radio competition to promote primary 
health care in Africa. Cash prizes will Ik 
awarded to the three iKst radio programs 
on primary health care themes. A .separate 
|)rize will go to the two best programs on 
AIDS communication. The competition is 
jointly sponsored by the Union of National 
Radio and Television Organizations in 
Africa, the World Health Organization and 
UNICHF, Those interested should register 
immediately and .submit recordings (15 to 
.^0 minutes k)ng) by NovemlKr 15. 1990. to 
the League of Red Cro.ss and Red Crescent 
Societies. PO Box .572, CH-1211 Geneva 19, 
Switzerland. Tel.: (41-22) 734-5580. 



Employment Opportunity 

The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion is seeking a Development Com- 
munication Specialise to develop, 
Implement^ and evaluate a system of com- 
munication among agricultural re* 
searchers, eictenslon pereonnel and 
farmers. The individual will also train 
field staff. Field experience in develop- 
ment support communication and train- 
ing experience are required. The 
18-month assignment will begin in early 
1991. For more information, contact: 
l>iV'./opment Support Communication 
Branch, FAO, via delle Terme dl Caracal- 
la, 00100 Rome, luly. Telephone: (396) 
5797^3251. Fax* (396) 514-7162. 
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✓ The Clearinghouse on Infant Heeding 
and Maternal Nutrition manages a collec- 
tion of 8.500 print nvaterials and 400 
audiovisual materials, Education and coni- 
nuinication materials for promoting 
breastfeeding, nutrition, and child suivival 
are a central focus of the collection. 
Through a computerized database, the 
clearinghouse's friendly staff provide infor- 
mation support and technical assistance 
primarily to staff of USAID-funded projects. 
Its newsletter Mothers and Children, pub- 
lished I *:e times a year in l-nglish. Fivnch 
and Spanish, reaches 27.000 readers 
worldwide. Contact: American Public 
Health As.sociation, International Health 
Programs. 1015 15th St.. NW. Washington, 
DC 20005. Telephone: (202) 789-5600. 

✓ The Women's Information Network 
for Asia and the Pacific (WINAP) was 
formed under the auspices of the regional 
UN Economic and Social Commission to 
promote the exchange of information 
among women in the region. Last year, 
WINAP sponsored a two-week workshcip 
on management of women's information 
centers in the Pacific, covering research 
and data collection techniques, production 
and acquisition of low-cost media 
materials, uses of computers and new infor- 
mation technology, and the experience of a 
multi-media campaign against dome.stic 
violence in Papau New Guinea. The semi- 
annual WINAP Newsletter pwhW^htts news 
and viewpoints on women's initiatives 
throughout the region. Contact: WINAP. 
ESCAP Social Development Division. UN 
Building, Rajadamnern Avenue, Bangkok 
10200, Thailand. 

✓ Our own 50-page "Information Pack- 
age on Development Communication and 
Women" pre.sents selected articles on the 
topic, profiles of communication projects 
designed to Ix^nefit women, and an exten- 
sive list of resources organizations and 
materials. Available for $5 by contacting us 
at the address and telephone listed on p. 2. 

✓ For 15 years, the International 
Women's Tribune Center has lx»en assisting 
grassroots women'.v organizations in Third 
World countries through information ex- 
change, training activities and prcxluclion 
of print and audiovisual resources. For ex- 
ample, the Tribune Center offers training 
workshops in desk-top publishing to Icxal 
women's groups. Among dozens of publica- 
tions, a March 1989 newsletter "Women 



Using Media to Effect Change" offers how- 
to .strategies for using the mainstream 
media to women's advantage, plus a 
thorough li.sting of Third World women's 
media groups and their activities. The 
newsletter succeeds an earlier collection, 
"Women Using Media for Social Change," 
which presents the experiences of women 
creating "alternative" media. The Tribune 
Center also distributes three books of dip- 
art featuring black-and-white drawings of 
"women in action" and simple text that is 
easily understo(Kl by low-litenite women. 
Materials are available in both English and 
Spanish and are free to readers in develop- 
ing countries. Others .should write the 
Tribune Center for a resource and price list 
at 777 United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 
10017, USA. Telephone: (212) 687-8633. 

✓ Isis International Women's Com- 
munication and Information Service, with 
offices in Santiago. Chile, and Manila, 
Philippines, is also engaged in networking, 
mformation exchange and training for 
Third World women's groups. One major 
activity is the c(X)rdination of the Utin 
American and Caribbean Women's Health 
Information Network through regional 
events and a bimonthly newsletter. Each 
edition of the Isis quarterly journal is writ- 
ten, edited, and prcxluced by a regional 
women's organization in the Third World. 
Women 'a* Data Base, [uiblished twice a 
year, reprints bibliographical listings and 
abstracts from the Isis computer data base 
and is accompanied by a thesaurus of 
terms, useful for organizing information 
about women. Annual cost: US $30 per 
year. Available from I.sis International. C/asll- 
la 2067, Correo Central, Santiago, Chile. 

✓ Also from Isis. Powerful hptaf^es ls a 
valuable resource guide for women who 
are discovering that audiovisuals can be an 
important tool for training, documentation, 
and )nsciousness-raising. This well-il- 
lustrated book presents first-hand experien- 
ces by Third World women's groups in 
making and using slideshows, films, and 
videos and practical in.structic)ns for using 
audiovisual equipment. The book's center- 
piece is an annotated catalog of more than 
600 audiovisuals prcxluced by and about 
women, including addre.sses for prcxlucers 
and distributors. Available for US $19 (in- 
dividuals) or $27 (institutions) from Isis In- 
ternational at the address listed above. 

✓ "Into Vocus: Changing Media Images 
of Women" is a new multi-media resource 
kit designed to help media professionals 
and action groups analyze how the Asian 
mass media portray women and to 



demonstrate how media can l>e po.sitively 
used in women's intere.st. The kit's five 
modules make use of illustrated text, 
videoca.s.settes. booklets and slides to ad- 
dress topic of major concern to Asian 
women: family, health, violence, work and 
the media itself. The Asia-Pacific Institute 
for Broadcast Development developed the 
kit. drawing on material from 11 Asian 
countries. Available for $50, plus postage 
(US $24 for South and East Asia. $50 for 
Europe. US. and Africa) by writing the In- 
stitute at PO Box 1137. Pantai Po.st Office. 
59700 Kuala Lumpur, Malay.sia. 

✓ The annual Directory of Women \s 
Media provides complete contact addre.s.ses 
and telephone, cost information, and brief 
descriptions for more than 1,000 groups 
and 500 individuals concerned with 
women's media. Categories include: peri- 
(Klicals, pre.sses and publishers, news .ser- 
vices, radio and TV programs, speakers* 
bureaus, lxx)kstores, lihraiy collections, 
and production groups for women's radio, 
television, video, cable, film, music, theater* 
art and graphics, and multimedia. At least a 
third of the listings are for groups based in 
the Third World. After 15 years of publish- 
ing the directory, the Women's Institute for 
iTeedom of tl'ie Press has just pas.sed the 
baton to the US National Council for Re- 
search on Women, which will publish the 
next edition in 1991. The 1989 edition is 
available for US $25. Contact the council at 
the Sara Delano Roosevelt Memorial House, 
47-49 East 65th St., New York, NY 10021, 
USA. Telephone; (212) 570-5001. 

✓ Well-designed popular education and 
training materials are a hallmark of the 
Overseas Education Fund's programs to 
strengthen women's economic .status (.see 
p. 9). OEF's handl-K)ok Women Working 
Together for Personal Economic, and Com- 
munity Development, based on community- 
level training experience.s in Central 
America and Thailand, consists of more 
than 40 participator)' learning activities. 
One mcKlule presents instructions a skit 
on "women's work," complete with cut-out 
models for puppets, another focuses on 
how to communicate with authority figures. 
Available in English for $11, Spanish and 
French for $13- "Video Technology Applica- 
tions for Development Projects De.signed to 
Benefit Women'' presents six brief case his- 
tories demonstrating the use of video for 
training, community mobilization, evalua- 
tion and other purpo.ses. Co.,(: $5. Contact: 
OFF, 1815 H Street. NW, 1 1th floor, 
Washington, DC 20006, USA. Telephone: 
(202)466-34.^0. 
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Have Women Missed the Boat on 
Communication Technology? 



by Heather Royes 

Go(kI news, good news! After 20 years 
of raising concerns about the media's treat- 
ment of women, women have fought and 
won several major battles. The most impor- 
tant are staiggles related to promotion of 
women media professionals to higher levels 
of decision-making and improvement of tiie 
images of women in media content and 
commercial advertising. 

Who rememix?rs the First World Con- 
ference of Wotiien Journalists in Mexico 
City in 1%9, organized by the Women's 
Federation of Mexican Journalists? I( was in- 
spiring listening to testimonials and "wit- 
nessing" the plight of women journalists. 
The most heart-rending cases came from 
developing countries, where rigid cultural 
and social barriers blocked improvements. 
Case studies and country reports by women 
media workers from these countries 
reflected hardcore stereotypical repre- 
sentations of women in news, analysis and 
visual images, as well as a professional 
arena that was essentially "a man's world." 

Then came a number of United Nations 
conferences on women and the media 
during the Decade of Women (J 975-1985), 
as well as women's gatherings at regional 
communication conferences. They 
provided a fomm for women who had 
Ix^en isolated from positions of power and 
seniority in production and management of 
broadcasting, newspaper, publishing, film, 
etc. At the same time, many women Ix^gan 
to argue that, rather than rely on the mass 
media to raise women's awareness and 
bring them relevant information, particular- 
ly poor women in developing countries, 
women should develop their own media. A 
consensus etiierged that small "lightweight" 
media - e.g., simple print media, 
slideshows, video, audicKasettes, posters, 
etc. - as well as traditional folk media and 
interpersonal communication were most ap- 
propriate for reaching the masses of 
women in developing countries. By the end 
of the Decade, much had Ixjen done to ad- 
dress these concerns through training 
programs and communication projects and 
to increase the visibility of women's issues 
in mass and alternative media. 

But while women were concentrating 
on these issues, they were neglecting larger 




Those fonnu kit i rig major 
national and international 
media policies are all men 
from the circles of science^ 
technology^ broadcasting, 
telephony and telegraphy. 
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changes in the communication and media 
field. Communication is not the same as it 
was 20 years ago. With the widespread 
adoption of satellite and computer-based 
information systems during the 19HOs, com- 
munication has lx.*came increasingly sophi.s- 
ticated and expensive. The shift toward 
high technology has polarized the field, so 
that differences in technical resources, 
skills and capal)ilities among countries are 
vast. By its vvvy nature, communication 
now comes almost totally under the control 
of industrialized countries. Access to state- 
of-the-art equipment, and opportunities 
provided by satellite linkages, telecom- 
munication, and information technology 
fall primarily to the economically and politi- 
cally powerful nations of the North. 

Not only has high-technology com- 
munication Ixrome the province of the 
wealthier countries, but it has fallen altiiost 
totally under the control of men, 'I'hose for- 
mulating the major national and internation- 
al media policies are all men frotii the 
circles of science, technology, broadcast- 
ing, telephony and telegraphy. As a result, 
the regional and international organizations 
that now control the "global village" have 
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few women in senior positions. Those 
women that occupy such po.siiions are 
u.sually adtninistrators or political appoin- 
tees, not technical experts - much less ad- 
vocates for women's interests. 

For example, the glamorous First World 
Electronic Media Symposium and Exhibi- 
tion held in Palexpo, Cieneva, in 1989 was 
a sumptuous affair. Sponsored by the hiter- 
national Telecc^mmunications Union (one 
of the wealthiest and most powerful UN 
agencies), it offered numerous presenta- 
tions, mainly on technical topics such as 
satellite systems, allegation of broadcast fre- 
quencies, selection of equipment and sys- 
tems and international technical standards. 
Of the total 173 presenters nnd panel mem- 
Ix^rs, an estimated 5 percent were women. 
And most of them played minor roles - ex- 
cept for a presenter from Canada and 
another from the People's Republic of 
China, both of whom are frequent'; 
paraded as the token women in the iiuerna- 
tional communication arena. A string of ear- 
lier international gatherings by such 
agencies as INTKI.SAT, INTERSPUTNIK. 
and regional 'I'hird World satellite asscKia- 
tions were similarly devoid of women. 

Perhaps these institutions had good 
cause to exclude women. Women had not 
prepared themselves for these fields and 
.showed little intere.st in such apparently un- 
creative topics. They had allowed their 
agenda to Ix^ interpreted as "lightweight" 
media (as though they could not manage 
more complex, "heavyweight" issues), with 
minimal target audiences, and they had 
chosen to work in i.solation from national 
and global trends. True, limited oppor- 
tunities for scientific and technical educa- 
tion had left women unprepared. Yet even 
when educational opportunities are avail- 
able, women have not entered tlie.se fields 
in large numt-)ers. especially in developing 
countries. So women have excluded them- 
selves and have Ixen excluded from the 
"hard" technoscientific arena of com- 
munication systems and policies. 

The field of international communica- 
tion is changing. The developing countries 
must catch up with the rest of the world. 
And women in both developed and 
developing countries must move on to 
catch up with the rest of the field. 

■ 

Heather Royes is a [nivate media con- 
sultant in Kingston, Jamaica. She formerly 
sewed as Director of Information for 
Jamaica, and has represented her govern- 
ment at international conferences oti com- 
munication and telecommunication. 
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Communicating Disease 
through Words and Images 

by Jack Ling 

It is almost arlkk' ol laifh ainon^^ ilcwIopimMit loiiiituinication pra( litioncrs that wt-ll- 
clrsiKnccI public ctliuatiim pr()>»rain.N that loinhiiU' iiK-Uia loiniiiuniuition with t oiiununity 
cclutation will omlrihuti* to tin* adoption of positiw public health piaitiirs. What has not 
\v\ luvn rcali/.fil by main health prok-ssionals anil the public is that the .same nuKlern roin- 
munieations technology, via the mass ineJia. is now a I'acior in tlie increasing incipience ol 
diseases that aix* related to lilestyles. 

Lifestyles and Lifestyle Diseases 

The term "lifestvles" rellects the new awareness oj the choiivs each indix idual makes 
about how to conckut lite on a daily basis. Our "lifestyle" includes, lor instance, what weeat 
and drink, w hich jHcKliicts we choose* to buy. how we .s|xmkI out leisure time, and our 
sc»\ual practices. 

Lifestyles ivllect cultural conditions and are sha|>ed by changing realities. In time, okl life- 
styles gi\e wav to new ones. The explosixe increase in international comnuinication in 
recent decades, however, has dramaticalK tjuickened the pace of lifestyle change, with 
serious iniplii ations for beahh in the developing countries. 

In many developing countries. .sur\ ival issues still dominate ami infecti( uis diseases are 
major killers. In these countries, however, litestyle-related diseases, such as olK-sity and 

bean dist-ase Irom poor diets. l anccT Irom smoking. 
\\\^S and other sexually transniiued diseases from un- 
safe sex. have been increasing. I.ilestyle illnesses also 
include drug and substance abusi*. some tratik acci- 
dents, anil \arioiis 
psychosocial and 
stress lelateil ill- 
ni'sses. as well as i*n 
\n< mmentally 
lausi'il dise.isi's 

•Vi ( Mding t<» the 
World Health ( )r 
^.nu/aiion (\\ HO), 
liteslyle iliseases al- 
read\ .uiount tni iu 
to ^n |H*rivm ot 
deaths in the 
de\c-loping nations 
for example. W I lO 
c»simutesthat it the 
I nrrent sm»jkni^ 
treiuUt)ininues. 
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The DCR Needs You 

l!nclo.sed with this lx:R\in\ will find a 
reader's survey. i:ver>' two yc-ars. we dis- 
tribute a brief surv ey to get your idc*as 
about w hat y()U like and don't like about 
the /X.'/^and how it might Ix* iniprovc*d. 
Pk*a.se take a few moments to compk*te 
the survey. When you are finishc^d. simp 
ly l(»kl it as indicated, attach postage and 
mail it to us by .\pril I. IWl. Whether 
you are a longtime DCR rcnider or nc*w to 
the publication, we would like to hear 
Irom you. response will lK*lp us 
make sure that the /x;A' meets your 
needs in the future. 

.Mso. keep an eye out fur a nc*w I KM 
design and lomiat in IWl! 

- The EMior 
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close to one million Chinese, nuxstly males, 
will die of lung cancer annually l^y the year 
2()S0. The current controversy over the US 
export of cigarettes to the Tliird Wodd, 
with its attendant media promotion cam- 
paigns, has highlighted the worldwide 
spread and transportability of these life- 
style-related di.seases. 

Communication: A New Mode of 
Dis»€asc Transmission 

Some seven years ago, Tan Shri (Jiong, 
Presklent of the ^Mh World ! lealth A.ssemlv 
ly and Minister of Health of Malaysia. 
sued the first warning ah(uit a new channel 
of disease contagion: tlie ma.ss dis.semina- 
tion of images and words, in his inaugural 
statement to ministers and delegates from 
more than 160 countries, Tan .said matter- 
of-factiy: "Lifestyles are no longer condi- 
tioned hy climate and (traditional) culture. 
They are initiated as fast as communica- 
tions speed information from one country 
to another." 

Tan's insightful comment, thougli large- 
ly unnoticed at the time hy the pre(K- 
cupied delegates, had in effect identified a 
new type of communicable disease. In ad- 
dition to hacterial/viral diseases (such as 
tulxTculosis and pneumonia), and veetor- 
borne diseases (like malaria and snail 
fever). Tan introduced the concept of a 
tliird group of di.sea.ses: those spread inter- 
nationally through words and images. 

Indeed, advances in communications 
technologies in the last four decades have 
been lueathtaking. Telegraph, radio, di.sc. 
audiotajK*, lelevision, transist 'eotape, 
computer, and satellite tecbnolu^ ave 
vastly expanded the woddwide How of 
words and images, altered the configura- 
tion of information and data di.ssemination, 
and changed the pattern of the diffusion of 
knowledge and learning. 

As a result, the increased capacities of 
the ma.ss media have given tens of millions 
access to new information. Immunization, 
(^ral rehydration thenipy and other child 
survival interventions, all involving ma.ss 
media support, bear witness to the positive 
effect of communication on health. 

I^iit the . xpanded How of information 
ha ) helped to dis.seminate harmful 
he„iin practices. 

Exporting Media Programs 

l.ow-cost imports of entertainment 
l^rograms from industrialized countries 
have multif^lied as develojiing countries* ac- 



Hard Facts 

According to the World 
Health Organization, 
tobacco is the single 
largest preventable 
cause of death in the 
world today, killing at 
least two and a half mil- 
lion people each year. 
Smoking is increasing in 
non-industrialized 
countries at an average 
of 2.1 percent a year. 

❖ The consumption of im- 
ported liquor has been 
on the rivse in Africa and 
Latin America. Beer has 
replaced tea as the 
teverage in many urban 
circles in Asia, 



cess to 
broadcast- 
ing eciuip- 
ment has 
gi'own 
without a 
correspond- 
ing expan- 
sion in their 
ability to 
produce 
tlieir own 
programs. 
Tlie 

popular 
.soap openis 
of the in- 
dustrialized 
c( )untries, 
for (.'X- 
ample. 
which are 

laden with cultural values and cleariy ex- 
press lifestyles, are widely broadcast in 
developing nations. At tlie same time, tlie in- 
creasing financial pre.ssure on broadcasting 
stations in developing nations has meant 
that producers are increasingly expanding 
their u.se of these commercially sponsored 
entertainment programs and cutting Ixick 
on pul^lic seivice time. 

At the policy level, a number of 
countries have taken protective measures 
again.st this cultural invasion, instituting 
guidelines on the [KTcentage of foreign im- 
ports permitted as compared with domesti- 
cally produced programs, i^ew countries, 
liowever, have looked into the health conse- 
quences of the lifestyle innueiice of these 
imports. 

Selling Lifestyles: 1 he Confluence of 
Trade and Communication 

Tlie pre.ssure to expand markets for such 
interiiatioiially distributed products as 
brea^Unilk substitutes, alcoholic Ix'verages, 
and cigarettes, and the effect of the.se 
products on health is a recognized matter of 
concern for public health interests. It is ur- 
gent that public health officials, especially 
in developing countries, recogni/e and 
counteract the increasing use of the media 
tor commercial purpo.ses that prcmote life- 
styles not conducive to health. 

.Sophisticated adverti.semeiits are cultural- 
ly loaded. 'I'hey no longer just tout tlie in- 
trinsic value of a product: they promote the 
product by as.soeiating its use with desiral')le 
lifestyles. The adverti.sement may involve a 
macho car racer wlio uses a particular 
brand of deodorant, a skier going ck)wn a 
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pcriloas slope for a refreshing drink, a 
young couple who need to practice oral 
hygiene involved in a romantic rendezvous 
Willi iniplicil sexual overtones, or a family 
enjoying fast food at a Sunday picnic. 
These situational advertisements convey 
messages about lifestyles that may intro- 
duce or reinforce new social norms - and 
often promote unhealthy practices. 

Fighting Backi Using Media for Healtti 

There are. however, encouragitig ex- 
amples of the use of mass media to foster 
lifestyles conducive to health. This issue of 
the /x;/? analyzes the use of media in 
Brazil. Uganda and Singapore to further 
positive health practices. (See pages 4, 10 
and 12.) Many other examples of effective 
media input in helping to shape lifestyle 
changes can Ix* found. Kntertaintiient has 
been successfully combined with educa- 
tion to encourage family planning and 
respcMisible parenthcMKl. (See page S.) 
UNICHI-. WHO. i:Ni':S(:(). and rSAir; have 
formed a partnership with the media on a 
nunilxT of public health and nutrition 
projects. 

I'here is, though, no organized 
worldwide effort to address jxiblic health 
issues related to lifestyles and the role of 
mass media in these issues. An agenda for 
acticMi is needed. Il should include at least 
four areas: 

I. Research* More research is needed 
to study specific media effects on health-re- 
lated social norms. We need to know more 
precisely how and to what extent the 
media shapes social norms that affect 
health and the comparative importance of 
media influence, conijxired with, for in- 
stance, peer pressure through intcrj)crsonal 
communication. Such research topics 
might itidiule: 

• The changitig pattern of the How of 
health information, the .sources of 
health informatioit for various popula- 
tion groups, the origitis of health risk 
behaviors, and the methods of effec- 
tive diffusion of positive health be- 
haviors. 

• Studies on how communication can 
c(K)rdinate with other acti(jns for 
change, from advocacy at the polity 
level, through the broad dissemination 
of infonuation to key segments of the 
public, to community education and 
the involvement of individuals for ac- 
tion. c:areful chronicling and sys- 
tematic analysis of these various 
elements of social mobilization may 
lead to more effective development 
communication jxiradigms. 



• Media ethics in relation to public 
health: the potential and limits of using 
media as a health advocate, press bias 
in selecting news stories, the extent to 
which entertainment programs 
l^romote negative social norms, the im- 
pact of commercials on health-related 
issues. 

• Longitudinal suidies in the developing 
countries that trace media impact on 
health issues. Ik'cause such studies are 
lacking, researchers have extrapolated 
'Vom studies in the industrialized tia- 
tions to draw conclusions for health 
situatiotis elsewhere. Cliven the grossly 
different cultural, social, and economic 
contexts, such extraj^olation can leat.1 
to the wrong diagnosis of critical 
problems, 

2. Partnership between Health ami 
Media, This is an oj^portune moment to 
launch a movement for |)artnership be- 
tween the media and health sectors, it is 
clear that without the media's powerful out- 
reach, the health sector cannot hope to 
keep the |Hiblic informed about health is- 
,sues or stimulate community action antl in- 
volvement. Equally, the media sector 
cannot fulfill its obligation to serve the 
public interest without the technical input 
of health profes- 
sionals. 

Deliberate, sys- 
tematic efforts to 
orient, accjuaint. 
and u|)date 
media profes- 
sionals on health 
issues are neces- 
sary'. The health 
sector must cease 
going to the press 
for help only in 
times of crisis and 
instead ado|^t a 
jM)licy of working 
with the media as 
a full-time 
partner. This 
mean.s kee[*jlng 
the media in- 
formed on a con- 
tinuing basis 
alM)ut aspects of 
public health and 
inv(^lving the 
media in the plan- 
ning as well as 
tlie implementa- 
tion of public 
health projects. 



Public health officials should also acquire 
an appreciation and understanding of ihe 
complexities of media organization and 
processes - for example, how agendr.s are 
set and the technical and time constraints 
on media production. 

5. C€}mmunication Traifting, As 
health issues tx'come more complex and 
technical, the need ror communication train- 
ing has grown urgent. Health and medical 
jX'rsonnel at various levels must be ajv 
j^ropriately [ircj^ared t(^ cc^mnumicate with 
the public, given a promotive orientation to 
health, and trained in needed communica- 
tion skills. 

To encourage healthy lifestyle choices, 
the j)ublic health sector mu.st learn to take 
more a.s.sertive action against competing in- 
terests: in ("Jolitical and policy councils, in 
the legislature, in resource allocation, in the 
public debate, in communities, and in the 
minds and hearts of individuals. Such work 
demands communication skills. 

\. international Leaderships In 
January 199(^ WHO launched its Inter- 
Health program to focus attention on the 
threat of "non-coinmunicable disea.ses." As 
the international authority on public healtli. 

(coniifiiwci on p. ID 



Advertising Influences Lifestyles Worldwide 

❖ In the United States, most health authorities now believe that ad- 
vertising contributes to the initiation and maintenance of tobacco 
habits in adolescents. More than 90 percent of all smokers Ixigin 
to smoke as teenagers and 44 percent of all adolescents either ex- 
periment with or regularly use tobacco products* Children as 
young as six years have been shown to reliably identify cigarette 
advertisements. Such advertisement recognition has teen shown 
to Ixi closely associated with smoking status in teenagers. 

❖ In Ecuador, migrants rapidly adapted their traditional dietary be- 
havior to an urban pattern when exposed to mass media advertis- 
ing promoting processed foods. 

❖ In Hong Kong, women exposed to commercial advertising 
promoting baby fonnula began to doubt the quality of their own 
breast milk. 

In Bahrain, commercial food advertising was shown to have suc- 
cessfully persuaded women to alter their dietary behavior. Lower 
income women found the advertising most credible, but middle 
and upper income women also changed their food consumption 
patterns. 

❖ In Japan, trade barriers to cigarette imports were removed in 
1987. Two years later, television advertisements for cigarettes had 
increased tenfold, and cigarettes now rank second in terms of 
minutes of IV commerical air time. 

Sources: "Smokescreen . How Tobacco Companies Market to 
Children/' by John W. Richards Jr,, and Paul M. Fkicher, in World 
Smoking &HeaUb, Vol. 15. No. h Spring 1990, Ametican Cancer 
Society; "Development Communications Digest, " computer software 
pfvgram under det*elopment by ihe Clearinf^house. 
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PHnciples into Pf^actice 



Breastfeeding on Prime-Time 
in Brazil 



by Hiran CasteUo Branco 

Hcahh protV.ssionnls do noi always iiusl 
iiiarkcUii^ lcchni(ji.K'.s. like adwriisin^, ;i.s 
tools tor iniplcinciiliii^ot' lieallh piognriis, 
ikil this approach can he highly ctTcc liw. 
AcK crlisiiig aiul ihc nia.s.s media not only 
roach a lar^c audience, they can also siinui- 
hue a prompt response from opinion 
leaders and decision makorsal all les els. 

In l^)H2. llie use of mass media lo huuuii 
the National Hreasifeedin^ Pro>;rani in 
lira/il denionslraicd ilie power of this ap- 
proach. Mass media created a level of 
awareness that helped to ^et support for 
the program from legislators, regional 
health authorities, hospital managers, and 
entrepreneurs, besides giv ing the targeted 
population - mothers - the information and 
p.sychological support the\' needed in order 
to hreaMteed. 

Multifacetcd Campaign Strategy 

The primary objectives of the l9Hl-fSi 
breastfeeding program w ere to increa.se the 
pre\alence and duration of hrcastfceding in 
l^>razil. The media campaign w as one part 
of a multifaceted .strategy that identified 
various target groups and addressed polic\', 
training, managerial, and community 
inobili/ation factors affecting support for in- 
creased breastfeeding. This strategy also in- 
cluded: 

• disseminating information to nati(**ial. 
state, and city policymakers and to the 
media establishment; 

• implementing maternity laws for work- 
ing women; 

• creating a marketing code for 
brea.stmilk substitutes based on the in- 
ternational cotle dev eloped by 

W HO t NlCIT; 

• training health professicMUiN. medical 
student.sand community leaders; 

• changing hospital rciUtines in order to 
enhance breastfeeding practices; aiul 

• establishing support groups for 
breastfeeding mothers. 

However, the decisive feature ot the 
breast feeding campaign was its mass com- 
munication component. Action toinfonn 
parents about the importance of breastfeed- 
ing began before the media campaign, hut 
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encountered considerable resistance. 
Launched in August 1W2. the mass media 
campaign was the significant factor that 
facilitated interpersonal communication 
and changed parental attitudes from resis- 
tance to cooperation. 

Radio and 'IV were selected becau.se of 
their ability to reach a wide spectrum of 
the Hra/ilian population and to deliver fre- 
t|uent messages directly to mothers. The 
central element of the campaign w a.s a 
series of prime-time T\' commercials, 
'I'hese commercials, created by advertising 
and market research professionals working 
clo.sely with health professionals, were 
designed to remow the barriers against 
breastfeeding in people'.s minds. beha\'ior. 
and day-to-day practices. Print advertise- 
ments, outdoor po.ster.s. radio spot.s and 
leaflets .supplemented the 'W >pins. 

Tlie strategy adopted was inten.sive u.se 
of multiple media and channels during the 
•4^-day launching period. C)ne hundred T\' 
stations and ()()() radio .stations aired the ad- 
veni.senients on national networks at a min- 
imal cost; direct marketing was used 
through mailing print materials with 
utilities bills: and lotteries, competitions 
and street animations were held at com- 
munity levels. The campaign was sup- 
ported by the National Adv'crti.sing (Council 
and by contributions of free media air time 
from the priv;ite sector. 

A Message for Each Audience 

The series of 'lA' commercials was 
based on cjualitative research with the tar 
get audience, including extensive pre-test- 
ing. 'Hie format for each commercial was a 
testimonial by a local celebrity, in order to 
provide credible and popular sources oi 
messages and role motlels. 'l o establish a 
common goal, all commercials ended w ith 
the same slogan: "breastfeeditig - Six 
months that build up a life." Messiiges ad- 
dressed the follow ing indi\ idual and soc iai 
l^arriers to breastfeeding. 

.•l//.va7)* (i)i(l hfvasi size- I his message 
was directed at mothers' doubts about their 
own capacity: "Will I have milk)' Will I be 
able to breastfeed''" 

'I'wo actresses were cast lor these ads, 
One. a recent mother, was shown 
breastfeeding in orck'r to encourage 

r 
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A poster chxutatcd t(} inniptaccs 
c)f!/>t(i)V)y to attow >fi('thrfy to hrcastj 

viewers to overcome anxiety ("I 
in the first weeks") and demons 
rect w ay to breastfeed ("Let the 
suck"). 'Hie otiier actress also ac 
I'ear.s that led to early weaning: ' 
ure and small breasts do not liii' 
ful breasth.'cding." 

W' orkin,^ niothcfy and enipl(> 
/)ort: This nies.sage pointed out i 
responsibility in the success of I 
ing. calling attention not only t( 
laws but also to responsibility t( 
liou.semaids. who have no legal 

laicelia Santos, an actress kn 
support of social causes, w as sV 
breastfeeding her child - thus f; 
this act for other women. In the 
she addressed her words to ma I 
employers, appealitig to them a 

Doctofy ' iNjhiencc: Soc rates, 
soccer player who had studied 
testified that breastfeeding was 
every child, and talked about it.* 
ing elfect against disease. 

"M(Hhis))iu":()w message a 
the *'niacho" auitude sliiuvd by 
that the brea.st is only a sexual ( 
mo Carlos. :i popular singer aiK 
model, appeared in this comiiK 
his w ife and two children. I le e 
that both children were lieillliy 
of breastteeding and asked lath 
port mothers w ho dedicated tin 
breastleediiig their children. 
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PriHclples into Practice 



Can Mass Me^ ua Affect Behavior? 



Can television, video, and film inniicncc behavior? Siiuv many 
people watch television daily, and businesses spend billions on 
television adwrtising. eleaiiy many people assume thai ihey do. 
The elTeets are presumed to be both inieniional, - h as those of ad- 
vertising and piihlie service annouiiceinenls. and iinlnienlional. 
such as those resulting Irom \'ie\\'iiig \'iolenl crime programs or 
sexually aggressive soap operas. 

Changing behavior isditTieult, however, liven laws threatening 
penalties often fail to change behavior, Certainly, people do not 
change their behavior simply because a health worker, political 
leader, or e\en a family member asks them to do so - e\'en if that 
persfMi appears on television or film. Rather, lu'lun ior change is a 
gradual, step-by-step process dependent on a person's experiences 
and his or her perception of the personal importance of the change. 
In this process simpler actions, such as seeking information or 
changing resistant attitudes, usually come first. .Vjc)re ditficull or 
long-term changes, such as using condoms, must follow the.se inter- 
nietliate changes. 

I hus it is not surprising thai many studies of mass-media impact 
on behavior find wry little or no effects or else conllicting results. 
The.sc studies cover areas as diverse as violent or aggres.sive be- 
ha\ ior after .seeing violent tele\'ision progranis: percej)tiotis of cul- 
tural or demographic groups and their si/.c-. fainily planning 
adoption; children's readiness for school and positiv e social be- 
havior; adolescent .se.\u;il beluivior. votii'ig beluivior; smoking ces.sa- 
tion; automobile .seat belt use; and fire pr<'\'enlion. 

The reiisons for this apparent lack of consistent impact are not 
clear. On one hand, .some programs or c;unpaigns nuiy in l;ict haw 
no impact, perhaps bccau.se ihey were of poor ((ualily or did not 
reach enough peopk* often enough to m;ike a measur;ible dil- 
ference. On the other liand. inass media c;nnpaigns may ha\'e an im 
pact, but it may be obscured lor ;my ol .several rea.sons. One 
possibility ist[)at, in the .v.*;uch for large-sc;ile imp;icts on belia\'ior 
change, intermediate ;md less dnunatic elTects were overlooked. 
Al.sc). research on the impacis of ma.ss media faces considerable 
methodologif'al problem.s. l-or example it is difficult to determine 
the direction of caus;ility or to pro\ e lluit ob.served changes resulted 
from ma'^s-media exposure and not from other 
inlliienco 

Cionvenlional wi.sdom contends that mass 
media can best create awareness ;uul infonn. 
but interpersonal totnmunication is more ef- 
fective at changing belnivior. This contention 
dates bac k to I S research in the 19-tOs on the 
effects of radio adwrtising on voting and has 
been restated since. A number of Mudies now 
.suggest, however, that under the right cir- 
cunrslances ma.s.sMnedia communication can 
inll! .Mice overt l)ehavior. Some of the latest 
evidence conies from .studies on the use of 
televi.sion in family planning communication 
campaigns, l or exnmple iti Hra/il a humorous 
animated '\'\' spot in 19H9 helju'd increa.se the 
monthly average number of v;i.sectomies per- 
foniied at the advertised clinic from .V4" to 62*^ 
per month. In Knugu. Nigeria, in 1 W visits to 
a family planning clinic increa.seci from '^0 lo 



more than 120 per month after > T\' viuiety slio\\ incorpor;ited fami- 
ly planning themes into its drama .segments and W spots gave the 
clinic addres.s. Some n percent of the clinic's clients cited the show- 
as their. souh c (.f ;efcrral, 

Indeed. ma:».N-i ledia comniunir.Uion may be a more co.st-eflec- 
tive way t(; innueiue beha\'ior than organized interpersonal com- 
munication. Although the impiict of ma.ss medi;i on any one 
indiv idual may be .light, its cumulati\'e effect on an entire popuhi- 
tioii may be great 1' ecau.se it reiiches many people often. In 
Swaziland, for exa iiple, ;i radio campaign on or;il rehydration 
therapy was foimc to be higher in oN crall effectiveness than clinic 
;md outreach woikers becau.se it reiiched about ''() percent more 
peoj^le I'cw coimtries can recruit, train. .super\'i.se. and support an 
extensive netwod\ of outreach workers but m;niy countries can 
reach most of iheii citi/ens through the ma.ss media. 

A reexamination of research findings, looking for intenuediate 
changes, shows that ma.ss medi;i can ch:uige beha\ ior under certain 
circum.stiuices, Ma.ss- medi;i communication is more succes.sful at 
changing belnn ior wiien it: 

• is desigiKxl to re;ich ;i specific audience; 

• comes from a .source - a person or group ~ tluit the audience 
likes, understands, and beliews; 

• comes through famili;n' communic;ition media; 

• pro\ ides a mess;ige that is engaging, personally relex ant. and 
novel; 

• tells the audience wluit to do and how to do it; :md 

• is ('oordiji;ited with loc;illy ;i\ailable .supplies and services. 

Well-researched !n;i.s.s-medi;t campaigns that are entertaining as 
well ;is infonn;itiw .seem to have the greatest inqxict. 

■ 

/•(iniily P/annins* U'ilh T\\ I'/V/eo. (uid /-ihn" hy C.A. Church ami J. 
Keller, PopuUttion Reports, /kwnihcr IW). The jounuil is arail- 
able from l\)/)nl(tti()n hifunmilioii Pro^i^rani, 'f hejohns !l()/)kins 
I niivrsllv. 527 St, rani Place, Haltiniore. Shiryloud 21202. I SA. 



The Poor and TV Entertainment 



Do IV and other broadcast mass 
media tvach the very poor in developing 
countries? L Gtinanadhi, a health 
educator with the Rural Leprosy Trust in 
Ofissa, India, offered the following obser- 
vations in a letter to the DCR: 

One of the greatest media to the pfX)r 
i.s the cinema and television. Throughout 
the poorer countries, the cinema is a 
major social source of entertainment. It is 
a great means of "escaping^' from the 
drudgery of their lives. The poorCsSt will 
give up a meal to see a cinema. If we were 
in their position, we might also decide 
that a missed meal is not something new 
and miss a meal to see a good cinema 
where we can escape into another wodd, 



and recall the story in our minds for days 
afterward. We can even sit a wee', later 
and fantasize on the cinema while we go 
without a meal! 

The really poor, of course, don't have 
television, hut have you ever seen the 
numter of pcx)r crowding around a shop 
at might in a city when the shop owner 
has left a television going? People will 
walk miles to watch the television in the 
shop window, night after night. Have you 
ever sat is a friend's house to watch a 
television program and lx;en aware that 
there is a crowd outside the window also 
watching? We cannot ignore the fact that 
both Icinenia and television) have an im- 
portant role in pcx:)rer countries, 
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Principles inio Practice 



How Nigeria Built Child Siiwival 
Themes into National Television 



by Gary Gleason 

liy 198^*, the MinLsliy of Hciillh in 
Ni^criii wa.s coiiiiuillcd to the iiinbitioLLs 
^(Kil of providing iinivcrsal child iiuiiumi/ii- 
tion to the iiation'.s population of over 100 
niillion. |-A'cn before it could juit in j")l:ice a 
nation-wide ,sy,steni for di.stnlxitin^ vaccines 
and provide training for health personnel, it 
develope^l new ajiproache.s to health coni- 
nuinication and public education to in- 
crease demand for immunization. 

Staff from the Ministry of I lealth. 
rMCHI', the Nigerian Television Authority 
(N'I*A)and the Federal Radio (:orj')ora'iion of 
Nigeria (I''K(1N) be^an discussing how the 
mass media could more solidly suj')p()rt na- 
tional primaiy health care. 

Few Resources*, Many Needs 

N'I'A was run as a semi-autonomous 
government agency, and government 
austerity measures h;id limited its funds. 
I^iblic service and jxiblic education broad- 
casts were thus less attractive options for 
stations than commercially spon.sored 
programs, which j^roduced revenue. 

Pul)lic education programs also com- 
jx'ted with one another for air time 
I'hou^h NTA's chief executive supported 
the immuni/ation program, he made it clear 
to the rNIC.I'I- rejiresentative thai Nigeria 
was bursting with "worthy, socially relevant 
causes; from rNICI-!!' - children. iVom 1*A() 
- trees, and from ILO - job safety." Within 
the primary health care program, govern- 
ment j')ri()rities included imnumi/.ation. con- 
trol of diarrhea and child nutrition. All of 
llie.se needed NTA "donations" of free 
j')roduction ecjiiipment. creative re.souiws. 
and scnrce air time - which could be 
jirovided only on a limited basis. 

A Ix>ng-Temi Approach 

Increased production ofTX* and radio 
sjiots was not seen as the most effective 
strategy to generate sustained public 
demand for jirimaiy health c are services. In 
•/lead. it was recognized that broadcasi 
media's role in jiublic education needed to 
be institulionali/.ed. 

Toward this goal, the leani from NTA. 
I'KCN, the Ministry of Health, and I MCKI- 
designed a long-term j")rojecl aimed at 
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strengthening NTA's production capacity 
and giving a higher j')riority within each of 
its production divisions to health issues (in- 
cluding the news and entertainment units). 
Since NTA is organized in separate national 
and stale imits for radio and 'IV j')roduction. 
separate but coordinated activities were 
designed for each level, 

At the national level, a permanent train- 
ing, coordinating, and j')roduction unit 
oriented toward child survival was set uji, 
staffed, and etiuipjied. The unit's emj')hasis 
is on j')roducing "spot messages" for j')L)blic 
education on primary health care, on 
docunientaiy coverage of health j')ro)ccts, 
and on |")roviding mobile suj')port for stale 
level production. rMCIU' assi.sts with 
camera, editing, office, and training ecjuip- 
ment and transj-xjrtation. 

Regional Workshops 

A second project activity, new at the 
time to NTA and I'KC.N. was a series of 
regional workshojrs designed to orient both 
j")roduction and creative staff to national 
health problems and gain their sui:)i:)ort for 
incorj")orating health messages into 
programs of all types. The workshops ex- 
plored hc)W health messages could be 
priority themes in programs such as new s, 
documentaries, and comedy and variety 
shows, as well as in "spot" advertisements. 

In 1985-86, workshop.s w ere conducted 
in four regions, bringing together radio and 
television staff from all Nigerian stales. 
Team members from the Mini.stry of Health 
reviewed the policies, major resources, and 
constraints related to topic conieni and 
jM'oduction procedures at the slate level, 
outlined the problems facing the country in 
maternal and child health, and emphasized 
the potential to educate the public in hasie 
health knowledge and skills. Convinced by 
the need to address health problems, many 
producers and station managers offered to 
inc rease the proiliK llon of health-orienled 
programs and spot messages on both nidio 
and television, covering many of the over 
|0 local languages u.sed for broadca.sls. 

A set of simple but tec hnic ally ac curate 
materials on health issues and the national 
jxiblic health j')rograms was also cli.stributed 
to eac h VI A station for u.se by j')rocluc tion 
.staff. In addition, each station was linked 
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with an officer in the slate Ministric^s of 
I iealth, so that NTA staff had access to tech- 
nical expertise and mfoniiation ahoot tlu- 
progress and jirobleim of health projects. 

The workshoj')s worked even better and 
more cjuickly than expected. I^'or example, 
w ithin weeks, one highly j-xjpiilar national 
comedy program worked messages on im- 
munization into its scrijit. The program con- 
cerned an adult education cla.ss trying to 
learn l-jiglish. The teacher announced that 
the weekly topic would be "immunization." 
A.s usual, the class struggled to pronounce 
the aj')propriate Hnglish words, Why, asked 
one of the jirincij')al characters, a market 
woman, should she protect her children 
from "meesils"? "Meesils," .she told the 
teacher, were what the Ku.ssians and 
Americans threalened to sh(Jot at each 
other, not at her children. Other plays on 
words - on polio, on clean needles - and 
confusion about the immunization schedule 
also brought laughter from the audience. 

The show's producers had discovered a 
new and valid subject area for their show, 
and health information had been repeatedly 
transmitted lo the audience in a highly 
entertaining wa\ . 

Continuing Activities 

Since these early effoits by NTA and 
I'KC.N. a number of nev.* activities have 
evolved. 

I nder a joint Ministiy of 1 iealth and 
I SAID-assisted i .-althClom project, forex- 
amjile, another grouji of stale-level 
workshojis has brought together media 
jiroducers and writers frotn radio and 
television in an eflort to build j)rimary 
health care themes into their programs. 
Similarly, a Nigerian NCiO. sujijiorted 
through the I SAID-assisted I'amily \ lealth 
Services Project, has organized workshops 
with electronic media writers and 
jirodueers aimed at generating messages 
and themes on family jilanning within 
several jioj^ular Nigerian jirograms. 

Since 19H(). I'MCI-I- has continued to 
build cajxicity within NTA with e<juipment. 
and funds for jiroduction and workshops.. 
N'I'A aiKl I'lUlN also signed an agreement 
further committing th.e major electronic 
media networks to sujijiort child and mater- 
nal health issues. 

However, given the complexity of be- 
havior change and the wide social and cul- 
tunil diversity within Nigeria, commu- 
nication strategies aimed at generating life- 
style c hanges recjuire greater refinement, 
based both on local researc h and high 
le\"els of innovation, creativity, and commit- 
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ment. A clearly staled mulli-ycar plan, with 
specific intermediate and long-lerni goals, 
expressed in terms of new individual and 
family behaviors, may also lx.» necessary. 

The innovation in Nigeria of bringing 
health themes and messages into existing 
broadcast programs - ranging from 
children's shows, to family entertainment, 
to dt)cumentaries - should be further 
evaluated. A useful comparative study 
might be clone focusing on Nigerian media 
and on the efforts of the Harvard Alcohol 
I^roject, which has successfully permeated 
hundreds of US *IV prognims with ines- 
sages and more detailed scripts to promote 
the use of a "designated (non-drinking) 
driver" \o reduce alcohol-related accidents. 

Still, even without a detailed evaluation, 
Nigerian efforts demonstrate the pos- 
sibilities •'.)r creating and inslitutionali/ing 
long-term, sustainable eff(^rts to educate the 
public, increase demand prlmaiy health 
care services, and bring new information 
into the community. If this information is 
reinforced with similar me.ssages through 
other channels, large groups, including 
those frecjuently at the margins of service 
utilization, may well be more eneoiiragecl 
to improve their lifcM \ s related to health. 

I 

Ctdty Ciluason ii\ Setiior (k)mmiiuicatio)i 
Adrisorfor the (.'omtuissioH on Ilcalth Re- 
search for /X'lvlo/micnt. in Camhricl^c, 
Massachusetts. 



(BR\NCOjr()m p. 4) 
Results Speak for Themselves 

Media pressure was intense during the 
six-month campaign. l*ive years later, re- 
search showed that there vs as still recall of 
some spots. Evaluations in lw(^ major 
metropolitan areas concluded in 1987 
showed significant positive changes in the 
duration and prevalence of breastfeeding, 
with better rates achieved when the juo- 
gram was at its peak. 

An earlier evaluation, in 198.1 had iden- 
tified the profe.ssional use of mass media 
support and ;iclverlising as one of the kc)' 
factors in assuring the success of the 
breastfeeding program. The lira/ilian pro- 
gram demonstrated the value of focused 
media efforts as a calalysl to raise public 
awareness, 

I 

llirau Ccistello Brauco is a fxirtner in 
IICAAclrcrtisiu^. Sao PaiikK Brazil, lie 
coordinated the Bn izilian Breastfeedini^ 
Camfxiis^n on behalf of the National Adver- 
tising Council. 



Public Health Broadcasts: 

Since broadcasting stations in develop- 
ing countries are mostly government 
owned or run by public corporations, it is 
generally assumed that they are more in- 
clined to air programs that have education- 
al, rather than commercial, value. 
However, the economic basis of many 
broadcasting stations is changing fast, with 
seHous implications for public health com- 
munication. 

BroAdcast SUtions* New Mandatet 
M ike Money 

A trend is becoming evident in which 
more and more public broadcasting sta- 
tions, like their commercial counterparts, 
are demanding fees for air time. In an in- 
creasing number of countries, government 
radio and television stations no longer 
receive adequate government funding, 
'rhey are now required to be self-support- 
ing, by generating independent income. 
Consequently, program directors are busy 
soliciting funds from institutions and cor- 
porations, who often have commercial mes- 
sages to convey. 

Through commercials, many stations 
are now engaged in selling services and 
products. Broadcasting ther fore depends 
significantly on programs that achieve high 
audience ratings and so support stations' ef- 
forts to sell broadcast time. But popular 
programs do not always reflect public 
health interests. 

Furthennore, there may be no legal 
restraints on commercial advertising. 
Whereas broadcast media in many in- 
dustrialized countries are barred from ad- 
vertising such products as cigarettes and 
liquor, there is no such ban in many 
de^'eloping countries and .stations cannot 
resi.st the income from advertising these 
products. 



Who Pays? 

programs, and so had to fund the remain- 
ing 60 F>ercent from outside sources. When 
health educators approached the director 
for support in disseminating a number of 
vital health me.ssages for children, she 
rehised to allow free air time. Unfortunate- 
ly, this is not an isolated incident: increas- 
ingly, health professionals in developing 
countries are denied air time. 

No Checks and Balances 

In the United States, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission are empowered by 
government to watch over the radio and 
television stations to protect the interests of 
the public and consumers. In many 
developing countries, this check and 
balance system does not exist. 

Furthermore, government broadcast sta- 
tions frequently have a monopoly of air 
time and there is usually no alternative 
channel that could be used for the ma.ss di.s- 
semination of health information. 

Advocacy and Leadership Needed 

Should health messages and health in- 
fomation agencies Ix; treated as just 
another source of income and be forced to 
compete with commercial intere'its in 
paying for air time? Public health officials 
and broadcasters should address this 
policy issue before it is too late. Data are 
needed to argue the case that the national 
financial burden of health cr.re costs are 
reduced when the media fiilfill their 
responsibilities to public health. 

The international health community 
should also take immediate action, in line 
with the World Health Organization's pro- 
gram for "Health for Ail by the Year 2000." 
This issue should be taken up in various in- 
ternational fora, such as the International 



Competing for Air Time 

More important, the practice c*" charg- 
ing a fee for air time has put the health sec- 
tor at a very severe disadvantage. The 
understaffed and underiinanced health 
communication and education units of 
government agencies and institutions are 
hard-pres.sed to compete financially in 
their media outreach activities with the 
commercial sector. 

In one large Asian country, for ex- 
ample, the director of children's programs 
only had enough regular budget funds to 
produce 40 p>ercent of the needed 



Telecommunication Union conference, 
where policy decisions about the use of air 
waves in the public interest are delil^eratcd. 

The health sector mu.st move quickly. 
With the emergence of a worldwide 
market economy, use of the air waves 
might be preempted by those with more 
money and resources, to the exclusion of 
health education. This will have a negative 
impact on public health, leading to un- 
nece.ssary human suffering and increa.sed 
national health costs, 'iliere is little time to 
lose. 

-yaclr Ling 
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"Sing 
and the 
World 
Sings 
with 
You" 



by Jose G. Rimon II 

Today, public* licallh depends on ivlk Ii- 
in^ the j')iihlic-. I'ublic licallli is no lon^LM' 
purely a mcdiuil problcMn wiili purely niedi 
cal .solutions. In the rinal analysis, all publie 
health is jXMsonal and depends on private 
life and personal lifestyles, 'I'his is where 
entertain men t comes in. 

Mnlertainnient has been used as a teach- 
ing tool for thousands of years. 'Hie "enter- 
educale" approach supported by I SAIi) 
through the Population Clomniunications 
Services of The Johns Hopkins I'niversity is 
based on the premise that the powerful ap- 
peal of entertainment is an effective vehicle 
for education and social messages. 

The enter-educate approach builds on 
social learning tlieoiy. An important part of 
social learning is modeling: a person obser- 
ves other people and uses their behavior .is 
a model for future behavior. Moreover, the 
approach allows for penetration of the sub- 
conscious and the conscious mind, not as 
external idvas creating c-ognitive dissonance 
or imbalance, 'nut as part of the unllirealen- 
in . ainstream of popular culture, l-nier- 
tainment both attracts atlenlion and 
provides role models for desired attitudes 
and practices. 

In the enter-educate approach, media 
and health professionals work together to 
produce cjualitN* products that have commei 
cial and audience appeal as well as power- 
ful, accurate .social messages. l'!lfective 
enter-educate projects incorporate the live 
IS: they are personal, popular, pervasive, 
persuasive, and profitable. 

Personal: Entertainment 
moves people. 

People identify with the characters in a 
well-produced film, video, or radio soap 
opera. In die Philippines, an episode in the 
popular daytime television drama "Life in a 
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Despite rainy uvather, nearly 7,0()() Manila school chikhvn turned out to see Lea 
Salouf>a sinsi alyout sexual res/xmsihility. Pef>si covered [mutiu^i costs for the album 
coi vr of Salon,\>a s hit siui^le. 7 Still Hvlicre. " which dimhled as a poster (left). 



Bc)x" dealt with the .sensitive i.ssue of 
teenage pregnancy. The audience was able 
to share the emotional trauma of the charac- 
ter of Kelice as she struggled to cope with 
an unwanted teenage pregnancy. Likewise, 
the male audience empathi/.ed with the 
character of Jonathan and his relationship 
with I'elice, 

This W drama special generated addi- 
tional media coverage and high awareness 
ol the issue of teenage pregnancy, especial- 
ly among young people. Over twenty 
newspaper articles hailed the show as ex- 
ceptional and realistic. V iewing figures, and 
retention and recall ot the program's con- 
tent were high. Research in Manila on the 
"social impact" among the primary target 
audience of P- to i t-year-old females 
showed that P percent watched the show, 
with S() percent of these viewers watching 
with family and friends, A high 98 percent 
percent of these \'iewers found theshow 
believable ant^l informative, 

Popular: Everybody likes to 
be entertained. 

Two songs and inu.sic videos about 
responsible parenthood. "(Choices" and 
"Wait for .Me" sung by King .Sunny Ade and 
Onyeka Onwenu. pushed Sunny's album to 
the top of the charts in Nigeria. The album 
w as launched in a phenomenal media 
eve!it: in only three weeks, more than 
newspaper and magazine ariivies were writ- 
ten about the songs. 

Mkl-term evaluation of the campaign 
.showed striking results. Within fi\e months 
alter the songs and videos came out. 88 per- 
cent of metropolitan Lagos had heard the 
songs on radio and seen the video. In the 
urban areas, the ev aluation al.so foimd that 
i8 percent had spoken to their friends 
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about the songs, and 2"" percent had 
spoken to their sexual partners about them. 

Pervasive: Entertainment is 
everywhere. 

In 1986 a project combined music 
recordings, radio, and telev ision, in order 
to reach young people in Mexico and 10 
other Latin American countries w ilh me,s- 
.sages encouraging .sexual responsibility. 
Two .songs. "CAiando Llstemos Juntos" 
(When We're Together) and "Detente" 
(Wait) were recorded by the popular 
young jX'rformers, Tat.ana Palcios and 
Johnny Lo/ada. and ac .oinpanying it." -ic 
\ ideos and 'l*\' spots w tc produced, 
"Cuando" topped the c jarts in Mexico and 
Peru and both songs \\':rc in the top 20 of 
most other Latin .American countries, The 
performers appeared on television talk 
shows, and the news n eclia gave the 
project extensi\e national and intern:itional 
co\erage. 

'I'ogelher, the songs, videos, televi.sion 
.spots, and related publicity received over 
one million hours of IVjc airtime. Ail this at- 
tention amounted to Tree publicity lor the 
r.unily planning message, riiiee years after 
the project ended, the songs were still 
being played on the radio, and over SO per- 
cent of 1,200 young people surveyed in 
Mexico City and Lima in 1989 recalled both 
,songs unaided. 

Persuasive: Entertainment can 
change behavior. 

In 1988. a three-month multi-media 
campaign in Turkey using the enter-edu- 
cate approach per,suaded over 2 f(),0()() 
women to begin using or switch to modem 
methods ol contraception. A .series of T\' 
spots was developed around the per- 
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sonalily of llic coiinlty's lop coiiicclian, 
Anotlicr emotionally powerful 1V spot 
showed a scries of portraits of a family as 
diikhvn are atlclecl over lime, it ended w illi 
a portrait containing an empty chair for the 
iiioiher. while haunting music rose in a cre- 
scendo. The picture deserihed more power- 
fully ihan words the risk to a molher's 
health of loo many children spaced loo 
close together. 

This campaign enlisted ihe help of hoih 
political leaders and the mass media, li 
hegan wiili a one-clay symposium for over 
600 policymakers and journaiisis lo enlisi 
their support. Because of the high qualiiy of 
ihe TV materials, the Turkish Radio and 
Television Corporation offered free air lime. 

Profitable: Entertainment can 
attract commercial support. 

('ommercial suppoil helps pay for good 
health messages. An innovative feature of a 
IW8 multimedia campaign to c()ml*)al 
teenage pregnancy in the i^hilippines was 
its co.si-.sha ring strategy. Campaign planners 
negotiated a total of I'SSi.^* million from 
corporate sponsors - more than four limes 



ihe original coM of ihe projecL Among 
others, l^eps! i^^rinied poslersand donaled 
pie-houghl air lime, [Philippine Long Dis- 
lancc Telephone supporied ihe salaries of 
counselors manning the telephone hollines. 
and companies such as Johnson «Sj Johnson, 
C!l()se-up, Nike, and (iiiy-Oluh 'I'-Shiris 
ck)naled banners, nolehooks, bookmarks 
and sample products lo strengthen juomo- 
lional acliviiies. 

This campaign, which was buill around 
ihe songs and music videos of Lea .Salonga. 
a local up-and-coming star and ihe inlerna- 
lional group Menudo. had Iwo |*)hases: ihc 
commercial and ihe instilulional. The com- 
mercial phase eslahlislied ihe songs and 
videos as hils. wliile ihe inslilulional .sup- 
poried the message of sexual responsibiliiy 
ihrough T\', prinl. and radio spols. and 
promoled a lelephone coun.seling hoi line. 
l)ial-A-[-riend. 

The songs and ilieir messages reached 
iheir audience. Of (')0() young people, aged 
IS lo 1\ years old. surveyed ju.st nfier ihe 
song "I Still Believe" was released, 92 per- 
cenl recalled ihe song and lyrics; "^0 percenl 
inlerpreied ihe message coneclly. Si per- 
cenl said ihey were influenced il. \ \ per- 



cenl said lliey lalked with iheir parents and 
f riends about the me.s.sage, and 2S percent 
soughl conlraceplive advice, 

Campaign-ielaled effects and activ ities 
slill conlinue. In lale 1990, il was an- 
nounced lhal Dial A •L'riend has been in- 
cluded in a "Megabillboard" ~ a nalional 
eleclronic hilll*)()ard - lhal ^^•'!l shortly be 
sel up in ihe i'hilippines. 

Today, ihose of us who are interested in 
improving health and educational stand- 
ards are just beginning to learn how to util- 
ize modern mass media techni(iues that 
combine entertainment with education to 
bring al*)out a change in people's altitudes 
and l/chaviors. I'rojecls in divense countries 
and cultures have, however, indicated that 
the enter-educate approach can create 
public awareness, encourage infbniiation- 
seeking, and influence beha\ ior. 

■ 

Josv a. Rhuoit II is i^rojcct Director at 
Thi'Jobiis Hopkins I 'niivrsity Popnlatiofi 
(.'o)Hniiniicatiofis Services Pn)icct, (X'iitcr 
for C'oninuniicafion l^n\i\r(i»is. l-or further 
ififornuition, c )fitact thcnroi^ram through 
'ihc Johns ffopkifis I'ltiivrsitw 527 St. I^iul 
ri(U\\ lkiltini(>n\ Manicifui JIJOJ, ({SA. 



Sri Lanka: Anti-Drug Abuse Poster Contest 



Education for healthy lifestyles is not 
only an issue for the niass media. In- 
dividual and community participation was 
stimulated in a national poster competi- 
tion in early 1990 organized by the non- 
profit Sri Lanka Anti-Narcotics Association 
(SLANA), 

Nearly 400 posters on the theme of "A 
Healthy Lifestyle through the Avoidance 
of Drug Use or Drug Abuse" were 
produced by citizens ranging in age from 
8 to 64 years old, A travelling exhibit was 
developed from the contest material and 
will travel to several Sri Lankan cities. 

SLANA's work recognizes the need for 
prevention before a problem gets out of 
control. Currently, 95. 5 percent of the Sri 
Liinkan population are unaffected by 
drugs and SLANA*s objective is to ensure 
lliey remain so. 

SLANA's operating premise is that 
every memlxer of the organization can be 
part of an information network. It focuses 
particularly on youth ~ 50 percent of its 
3,000 memlxirs are young people. Other 
educational activities include conducting 
discussions and seminars, a planned 
series of drug awareness telecasts, and a 
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Entries in SLANA *5 Anti-Drug Poster Contest. The poster on the left says that Hm are like delicate 
flotvers and can easily he destroyed. The poster on the right Ufon a consoUUion prize. 



planned national survey of daig aware- 
ness, attitude, and prevalence. 

SLANA's activities are supported in pait 
through the USAID-assisted Asia-Near 



East Regional Narcotics Educaiion Pro- 
gram. 

Based on a report in The Asian Drug 
Prevention Quarterly, \ ol. 7, No. h Spring 
1990. 
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In Singapore, Superman Fights Nick OTeefi 



by K.C. Heng and S. Arulanandam 

In Sinj^aporc. lifestyle illnesses such as 
cancer and heart disease are now among 
the leading eaiises f^*' death, Por the last ten 
years, the Ministry oi Health has lociised its 
health education efforts in this area ol 
public health. Smoking, as the most 
preventable cause of these illnesses, has 
received particular attention. Anti-smoking 
education has adopted a two-pronged ap- 
proach, aimed at preventing youth from 
taking v\p smoking and at encouraging and 
helping smokers to c|Liil. 

Mass media campaigns have been an im- 
por'ant part of anti-smoking education. 
Widi its small size and wide comnumica- 
tion network, .Singapore is ideal for a mass 
media campaign. Almost every* household 
in Singapore has access to television, radio 
and nev\'spapers. Over the past ten years, a 
variety of themes and strategies have been 
used in yearly media campaigns. 

Get Them While They're Young 

Marly activities focused on public aware- 
ness, following the 1979 National Cam- 
paign on Di.sea.ses Due to Haniiful 
Life.styles, a "Smoking and Disease" cam- 
paign was laimehed in 1980, directed at .stu- 
dents and National Servicemen. A film to 
inform the public about the harmful effects 
of smoking was also telecast nationally. 

An innovative campaign was designed 
to reach youth. A 1982 survey had shown 
that .smoking started early: the average age 
of experimenting with cigarettes was be- 
tween 13 and IS years, and 25 percent had 
smoked their first cigarette Ix'fore age IS. 
As a result, the media campaign was tar- 
geted at children aged 10 to 12 years, Kj in- 
form them of the harmful effects of 
smoking and persuade them not to experi- 
ment with cigarettes. A "Superman" charac- 
ter was introduced over the media (T\', 
press, radio, pamphlets, and po.siers). and 
S0,0()() children wrote in to "help Superman 
fight Nick ()' Teen." Skills in ".saying no to 
cigarettes" were also taught in .schools 
through pamphlets and videos, 

Deglamorizing Smokers' Image 

In.stitutional support for the anti-smok- 
ing cami^aign was strengthened in 1986 
with the launching of the National Program 
for Smoking c;ontrc)l, that chose the theme 
"Toward a Nation of Non-smokers." This 



program involved 41 organizations, includ- 
ing ministries, statutory boards, educational 
in.slilulions and professional organizali',*ns. 
The goals were to prevent the start of smok- 
ing, reduce smoking rales and create a so- 
cial climate conducive to not smoking. 
Activities aimed at youth, including yearly 
ma.ss media campaigns and face-lo-face 
|:)r()grams, continued to be central to the 
education strategy. 

The 19H7 media campaign .set out to 
deglamori/e the image of smokitig among 
youth. A 1V commercial with a lively song 
tilled "Baby. Don l You lilow 'I'hal Smoke 
at Me" illu.straled the me.s.sage that smoking 
was not .socially acceptable, even to their 
peers - and that .stained teeth and smelly 
breath spoiled their image. Posters promot- 
ing a non-smoking lifestyle were di.s- 
Ihbuted to schools and other institutions. 

Continuous Education Is Needed 

'i'he smoking rale among the overall 
population fell from 19 percent in 198i to 
13. S jxTcenl in 1988. Ikil the smoking rale 
for youth was less steady. Among tho.se 
aged IS to 19 years, the smoking rale was 
S.l ]u*rcenl in 1984. which fell lo 2.9 per- 
cent in 1987. Hy 1988. this had ri.sen slight- 
ly, lo 3.6 percent. To arrest this trend, the 
Ministry' of Health's 1990 campaign targeted 
youth, in keeping with the Wodd fieallh 
Organization's theme "Growing I'p without 
Tobacco" for World No Tobacco Hay 19^X). 

'i'he 1990 campaign combined mass 
media advertising and programs, com- 
munity events, face-lo-face comnumicalion. 
skills training, and workshojis for health 
profes.si()naLs in a multi-faceted education 
program. 

The media campaign in'i'V. radio, and 
the press was based on a positive message: 
portraying ;/o/ smoking as glamorous, tren- 
dy, and healthy. TliC 'IV commercial 
showed non-smoking teens having a good 
lime at the beach, a badu'cue. a night in 
l(Avn. at a disco, jogging, and playing ten- 
nis, with the slogan ' Peel (iood. Look 
(iood. Don't Smoke." c;amn'»^j»n messages 
were al.so incorporated subtly into popular 
tek'\'i,sion programs, in the form of drama, 
songs, (lances, c|ui//-es. and interview s w iih 
.studio auOieiKes. 

A five-day. slep-by-step ces.salion pro- 
gram, telecast on prime-lime television, 
was seen l)v ^O.OOO viewers. The program 
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was also reinforced in the main daily 
newspaper with helpful hints, charts, and 
|x*r.sonal .stories from ex-smokers. 

Active partivipalion by the target group 
was also encouraged, as a way to inerea.se 
learning about smoking and its consec|uen- 
ces. Nine competitions, including , song and 
rap composition, poster design. ,sciencL 
projects, and board games, were open to 
those under M) years of age Advertised in 
handbills, radio, and the press, the competi- 
tions attracted 1.4()() entries, 

Local community and media events siip- 
ported these activities. Smoke Prce Week 
U/X) was laimehed with a Youth Uaily. 
Young, well-known personalities (such as 
Sportsman of the >'ear. a rock singer, a 
lelevisKjn actor) shared their experiences 
and views on a smoke-free lifestyle 

Shopping centers were al.so used lo 
bring the me,s,sage to the public, A popular 
theater gnnip presented a music and mime 
play entitled "The lieller Choice," which il- 
lu,straled how ,sm()king hanus health. Three 
pop conceits were also held in ,sho]")ping 
centers. The anti-smoking messages were 
reinforced through c|ueslions and answers 
and skits with the audience, 

Pqually. if not more important, than the 
media events were the simultaneous fate- 
lo-face programs. In 1990. two bases con- 
verted inlv^ mobile exhibitions toured 
community centers, public places. ,schools 
and army camps for six months. The Smoke 
buster lUis showed the effect of cigarettes 
on liie human body, i'he .Smoke Cihoker 
fUis. built like a gbvxslly tunnel, told the 
story of a decea.sed smoker who has 
returned from the dead to tell how smo!ung 
killed him. 

Special leaching modules were ahso 
developed. Other planned programs in- 
clude workshops for general practitioners 
on how to u,se the Slop Smoking Kit and 
coimsel smokers, and Healthy Living Semi- 
nars for teachers and vocational institution 
trainers. 

A combination of these educational el- 
forts and a strong national policy that 
promotes non-smoking w ill together help 
Singapore achieve its goal of moving 
"Toward a Nation of Non-.smokers," 

I 

A.C. I/euM and S. Anilanandam are 
Health lidueation OJficcrs in the TraininM 
and Health Hducation Department of the 
Ministfy of Health. Sin{>alH>re. 
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Nine Tips for Effective x^ledia Advocacy 

Because the mass media have been used so effectively to 
promote the use of harmful substances, the use of media to 
counteract such behavior appears equally promising. Ilie media 
are rapid and effective channels to reach large numbers of people. 
But how can the glamorous portrayal of unhealthy lifestyles and 
behaviors in the media be most effectively counteracted? 

Media advocacy addresses the social and political context for 
behavior change. It does not attempt to change individual te- 
havior, but seeks to reframe public debate alx)ut health issues, 
Media advocates argue that the media, particular television, 
presents health messages that reinforce a view of illness and dis- 
ease as apo^«««ral, individual problems, rather than social issues. In 
news, talk shows, and entertainment programs, a specific perspec- 
tive about the nature of health and disease is conveyed to the 
audience. In general, this view supports a medical understanding 
of heakh: if a person gets sick, it is a problem for the individual or 
the family - witli a path to recovery through drugs, not through so- 
cial action to affect the economic and political environment that af- 
fects health. 

Media advocates focus on the role of the media in stniauring 
public discussion around an issue. For example, the way a s<xiety 
thinks about and regulates cigarette smoking may be as or more 
im|X)rtant than getting relatively small numbers of people to quit 
smoking. Focusing attention on the stnictural support for tobacco 
use, such as industry marketing and advertising policies will cre- 
ate a more solid foundation for long-temi change. 

At a recent workshop sponsored by the US National Cancer In- 
stitute, the Advocacy Institute of Washington, DC, identified nine 
basic operating principles for effective media advocacy on smok- 
ing control: 

# Be £kxib!e^ ^ ontaneous^ opportunistic^ and creative* 

Media advc, .acy requires the ability to reaiTt creatively to the 
evolving news environment; the media advocate is constantly on 
the hur' for breaking news stories that can provide a "peg" for a 
p.ess CL .ment on smoking, 

• Seize the initiative - don*t he IntimldatefL 

Successful media advocacy requires confidence and the willing- 
ness to engage the media aggressively. A smoking control advo- 
cate is inherently credible lx?cause s/he is seen to be motivated t^y 
a concern for public health. Don't be silenced or intimidated by in- 
dustry siX)kespersons, 



# Stay focused on the issues. 

Don't let debates or confrontations degenerate into jx?rsonal 
animosity; avoid teing sidetracked; frame the issue for debate 
through conveying your message in short 10 to 15 second "bites" 
or a handful of quotable sentences. 

# Make it locaL Iceep it relevant 

Local statistics, local role mcKlels, or local effoils to change 
public health policies may involve your fellow citizens and com- 
munity leaders more than national stories. 

# Know the medium. 

Find out how much the medium is dependent on tobacco ad- 
vertising for revenue. This will tend to Ix? related to their willing- 
ness to cover smoking control issues. Learn about the full range of 
media outlets, expand your circle of media relationships, identify 
the kind of news stories that appeal to each medium. 

# Target your media messages* 

Know your audience and tailor your message to it. Lear ;i who 
is watching the program or publication you are using. 

# Make sure your media know and trust yoa 

To \^ trusted it is important to be, and to appear, credible. 
Authenticate your facts through footnotes giving the source of 
your information. Don't exaggerate: Ix? known as a tmstworthy 
source, rather than a predictable advocate. 

# Your bes^ spokesperson may be someone else* 

Choose spokespeople objectively. The most knowledgeable 
person may n'^*' Ix" the most skilled at public presentation, for ex- 
ample, for a 'IV show. 

# Wit and humor have many uses and virtues* 

Witty quotes are often included in a news story; humor can dis- 
f)el the perception (jf anti-smoking groups as fanatics; biting 
humor can convey outrage. 

Iixcefj)ted from "Media Strategies for Smokinfi Control: 
Guidelines from a Consensus Workshop /'January 1988, the Ad- 
iKiCacy Institute, Washington, DC.; and from "itnprotHng Health 
Promotion: Media Admcacy and Social Marketing," by iMwrence 
Wallack in Mass CommunicaHon and Public Healibt edited 
by Charles Atkin and L Wallack, Sage Publications, 1990. 



(Umi. from/). J) 

\X'I}() should go lurllKT to ivcogni/i' ih .* 
role of modem communication in a new 
conhguniiion ofclisciisc causation for lifV- 
siylc illnesses. 

WHO should put these non-eom- 
munieahle diseast ^ on the ;i>^e!Kl:i ot ils Mx- 
eeulive Board and the World He;illh 
yVssemhIy, so the issue gels die ailenlion ot 
the international heaitli eomnuiniiy. Fur- 
iheimore. just as enlomoK)gisis were asked 
to join in the camp;ngns a>,vunsi malaria 
and other secior-relaled infections. WHO 
should begin to invoh e cominuniealion 
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speeiidisis in underslandiry this new carrier 
of cliseiise - words and images eomnnini- 
cated through modern media - and in find- 
ing innovaii\ e ways to fight die spread of 
these illnesses. 

New Stmtegies Are Necdeu 

There is an urgent need to ;u I to pievenl 
the proliferation of lifeslyle-relaled diseases 
in develofMng nations. The rapid expansion 
of eommunieaiion systems in iliese ncttioiis 
and the eonsecjuent inere;tsed iiiniienee o! 
media must he uiider.siood as uiideHyiiig 
factors causing tliese illnesses. A.s the new 
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miiieiiniiun approat lies, health com- 
inuiiicalors iiuist ;iet to ensure that the 
de\elopiiig countries., still fighting to o\'er- 
eoiue infectious diseases, are not further 
o\ er\\ helmed h\' diseases of lifestvles. 



Jack Inii^ i.s the ilira lor of the Inienuh 
tionol Connunnicdtioii linhancemcut Cen- 
ter, i'lihoic I nice 'sily. (Uid a commu- 
nicalion consullant lo I SICIU'. lie ica.s 
formerly the I Urector (fhiJonncUiini, 
Education, (tnd CoffimufficatiofiJnr 
I WIClU'toul WHO. iirscrrcd asadrisory 
editor for this edition of the IX.'R 
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"The Life and Times ofPhilly Lutaaya, 
Ugandan Singer 



by Margaret Kyenkya-Isabirye 

|{vcn as [he MIV vims spivail and llic 
AIDS pandemic ^cncralcd widcspivail ai- 
tcnlioii. tlic sul:)jccl of AIDS was lal^oo in 
many aumliio.s wiili a h\^h inH'clion raU\ 
consciA'ativo aliiliulc towards mailers 
of sex in llioso eoiinlries was deej^ly rootetl 
in llieireiillLiivs and iradilions. Siniv ilie 
major mode of I IIV iransmission is iliroii^li 
sexual aeliviiies, imblie edueali(>n elTorls 
against AIDS met with considerable rt*sis- 
lanee. 

r^anda was one of lliose eoiinlries. 
Local NCiOs and lionor or^ani/aiioiis. 
workinj^ in looperalion wiih llie National 
AIDS C.omiiiillee. luul he>»Lin AIDS eiliiLa- 
tion in the late I98()s. Tlie viirieil programs 
ineliided use of the mass nieilia tcM* public 
service annoimcemenls, eomnuinily eiliica- 
lion. and projects Tor in-school eikicaiion. 
Nevertheless. CLillLiral resistanie hampered 
AIDS education effoils: the government 
batined any mention ofeondoms in the 
mass media, and many sectors ol'ihe 
public remained skeptical about the extent 
of mv transmission. 

In IW9. however, an I '^anilan artist, 
workinj^ toj^ether with the meilia. acteil as 
a catalyst to piiltinj^ AIDS at the top of the 
public agenda. 

Going Public about AIDS 

In April 1989. Phillv I.iitaaya. a 
renowned I 'gandan musician anil singer 
living in Sweden, decided to go public 
about his HIV infection. In .September, he 
left Sweden for Tganila. where he began to 
talk ojXMily about AIDS. Knowing that he 
had little time to live, he pre.s.sed forwaril 
relentlessly with his campaign to reach the 
public, especially the young, with AIDS 
education. 

As a pop singer \\ '\\] a eonsiderabl«> fob 
lowing, he was able to enlist media sup- 
l^orl, giN Mig newspaper interviews and 
making appearances on railio and 
television. Initial public reaction, however, 
was i^iixed, re\-ealing a j-jotennal barrier to 
using the media lor education - namely, 
the credibility ol'ihe messager. Some 
|X'o|)le. including a lew in the music v,orld. 
doubled that Lulaaya really had AIDS; 
others sugge.slecl that he was using the dis- 
ease In attract attention to himself. 

er|g2 



I.Litaaya persisted in his eamjxiign to in- 
form the public about AIDS and to take 
away the stigma a.ssociated with the dis- 
ease, lie jM'oduced a new album, "Alone 
and l-'rightenecl," dedicated to th(vse ai- 
tlicied with AIDS. I ie gained the suj^pori of 
leading j^olitieal figures, which helju'd to 
strengthen iiis credibility. Prime Minister 
Dr. Sam.son Ki.sckka believed him, took uj^ 
the cause, and heljied launch Ih.e new 
album in i^ublic". 



Liitciaya s new alhiim, 
''Alone and Tnghtenecl " 
dedicated to those afflicted 
ivithAIDS, . . . lima 
runaway success. 



The album w:is a runaway success, 
while the headlines and iM'ime-linie 
jM'ograms gradually loosened up the 
public's attitude to discussing .sexually trans- 
mitted di.sea.se. Within weeks of l.utaaya's 
return, AIDS and its methods of infection 
weie no longer a taboo subject. 

International Media Attention 

I.Litaaya's work attracted the attention of 
the international media. He cooperated 
wi ll a Canadian television crew in the 
I'jroduclion of a film. "'I'lie Lif e and Times of 
Philly Bongoley l.utaaya," that documented 
his el'forts to educate the jniblic about 
AIDS. The Canadian Broadcasting Corj-jora- 
tion, the I'S Public Broadcasting Service, 
and a number of other national broadcast- 
ing networks subseciuently aired this very 
moving documentary. 

Lutaaya domes Home to Die 

In November, I.uiaava returned to 
.Sweden for a shoH vi.sit. \\ hen his condi- 
tion deteriorated he was llown bac k to 
Kampala on December 1 on a stretcher and 
rushc'd to Nsambya Ilosj^ital. I lis story 
made headline news for days. 

As an expatriate I 'gandan who had 
returned to Kamjiala on home leave in 
December 1989, I was a.stouncled by the 
w idesjirend publie reaction. In Ka!ii|xila. 
where a news|xijx'r is not alTordablc by all, 
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1 .saw people .scrambling to buy Vision, the 
government jxiper \\ ilh the widest circula* 
tion. This and other jniblications carried 
banner headlines and .stories that described 
the deteriorating health ol llie courageous 
and popular singer; radio and television 
l^rograms clo.sely followed Lutaaya s condi- 
tion. 

Lutaasa and his efforts to fight AIDS 
were the subject of prolonged, .saturated 
coverage in the L'gandan ma.ss media. As 
the artist was ,siruggling bravely in the 
Nsambya 1 losj^ilal. a lav yer Iriend of mine 
in Kampala summed uj^ l.utaaya's work 
and his collaboration with the media in dis- 
seminating AIDS education and fighting dis- 
chminalioii against peo|')le with AIDS: 

"l.utaaya is a very uncommon 
phenomenon in I'ganda, lie has gripjx'd 
the coLinliy. Bverybocly knows and talks 
about him, Lutajya is the man who has 
changed the story of AIDS in Tganda. and 
has made it real." 

■ 

M(iri\an't Kyvnkya-lsahiiye, from ( [i>(in- 
do. is a rro^rcnn O/ficcr with i 'MCHPin 
Svir York. 



Media 's Increasing Im- 
pact: The Reasons Why 

New evidence i.s emerging to chal- 
lenge the old view^ that ma.ss inedia cam- 
paigns have not proved to have specific 
effects on iK'havior. Jose Rimon, of the 
Johns Hopkins llniversity*s Population 
Communication Services Project, sees 
three main reasons for this change: 

First, communication interventions 
have improved qualitatively. They are 
inore research-based and Ix^lter 
designed to influence I:)eliavic3r. 

Second, evaluation instruments to 
capture the hierarchy of effects on ix'- 
havior change have improved. More 
practical and sensitive methodologies 
are available. 

Third, change in tlie social environ- 
ment has occurred. People's central neiv- 
ous system, individually and collectively, 
is inore wired to the niass media. The 
glc^bal village has l>ecome a reality. 



Resources 



^ The liilcTnalioiiMl (ioiiiimmicaiion l-ii- 
baiuviiRMU c:ciilcr(l( I-C). at Tuhuic 
rnivcr.siiy's School ot Public llcallh aiul 
Tropical iVlcclic inc. io.slors intornialioii ex- 
change among .siudcnls. tacully and protcs- 
sionals in ihc i'ic'd of inlcrnarional hcalili. 
\CVi'. otters C()ninuiniC'*:i()n courses and 
inainUiins a colleclion of inalcrials, includ- 
ing a listing of organi/alions arid bodies in 
the field of health and dc*\ ek)pineiil. Con- 
lact: Director. KTX*., Tulane l'ni\ersiiy. 
1 t3()Tulane A\'eiuie. Nev\ Orleans. 
Loui iana "0112. TSA. Telephone: (^()») 
SS4-.^>t2. Fax: (Son SHt-Vn.^. 

^ The Media Materials Collection of 
'i'he Johns HopUins I'niveisily t\)piilalion 
Communications Servic es Project produces 
a series ol' resource packs tlial highligbr ex- 
amples of the successful use of media tor 
lieallh communications, primarily in the 
Held of family planning. Packet 0. "Working 
with the Media," pro\ ides [*>ractical advii e 
on lu)\v to expand and improN'e media 
coverage, w ith well-iHustr.ited examples 
from around the wodd. The collection, sup- 
ported by I 'SAID, al.so provides informa- 
tion support. Conta'/l: Population 
(^)mmunication.s Ser\ ice.s. The Johns Hop- 
kins I niver.siU'. 527 St. Paul Place. Bal- 
timore. MaiylatuI 21202, CSA. Telephone: 
(301 ) 6W).^()(). I\ix: (.^01 ) ()S9-()2()0, 

<r "Lifestyles for Survi\ aK" by William A. 
Smith. pro\ ides a brief .stale-ot-lhe-arl 
review of tlie role of .social marketing in 
mass education, giving examples from past 
lifestyle-related campaigns, *i'lie paper is 
available trom the rsAll)«a.ssisted 
I lealtlicom Project. .Academy for I'ducation- 
al Development. 12^"^ 23rd Street. NW. 
WashingKMi. DC 2003''. I SA. l elephone: 
( 202 ) «()2- 1 900. Fax: ( 202 ) H()2- 1 9 r. 

^ Several publications from the World 
Health Organization's Clobal Program on 
AIDS (CPA) address health promotion ior 
the prevention of lll\' AIDS. AIDS Series 5. 
(t'nuh'lincs for PIcDuii)}^ llcallb rromoUoii 
Ih'oji'ranis/orlhc Prcivntion <>/' ' AlPS 
re\ ie\\s and analwes the necessan stages 
in health proinoti n\ campaigns intended to 
foster behavior and lite.style c hange that 
will prevent the lransmi.s.sion of lil\' AIDS 
The AIDS Health Promotion f ixr ha n,i>c '\s a 
c|uartedy newsletter that focu.ses on suci c*ss- 
ful projects and programs worldwide. An- 
nual cost is MO tor sub.seribers in 
industriali/ed nations, free for those who 
cannot afford to pay. (iontacl; Olobal Pro- 
id 
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gram on AIDS. World Health Organization, 
CM 1211 Ciene\'a r, Switzerland. 
Telephone: (^1-22) ''30-.^()«. 

^ CAW al.so houses the AIDS Health 
Promotion Resource Cienter. The center, 
which has a c'ollection of over S.OOO AIDS 
educational materials, is linked with a net- 
work of collaborating resource ccnl'Ms in 
Tanzania. Mexico. Cameroon. Thailand, 
Trinidad and Tobago. Nigeria, and brazil, 
and with the AIDS resourc e center at I 'NPS- 
c:o headciuariers. Paris. Contact CAW at the 
acklre.ss in the abo\ e listing. 

^ Also available from Wl lO are 
materials on alcoholism, smoking. :nul 
other forms of sub.stance abu.se. World 
Health Ponntr \'olume 1 1 ( 1990) features a 
di.scu.ssioii c;f important i.ssues related I;) 
women and tobacco. Coni.ict: Distribution 
and Sales Division, WHO. 1211 ( .eneva 2' 
S\\ itzerlatid for a current publications and 
price list for WHO journals. 

World S}}iok'i}i^il afid Health is a 
c|uarlerly journal that con cms de\ eloj^ments 
in the tobacco industry, government 
policies, and con.su mption trends world - 
wide. Contact; Wodd Smoking and I lealth. 
American Cancer .Soc iety. Inc.. IS99 Clifton 
Koad, NK. Atlanta, (ieorgia .^0.^29. I SA. 

^ The Advocac y In.siitute conducts 
workshop.s and .seminars and acts as a cen- 
ter for information on media advocacy tor 
tobacco control. (See p. f l.)The Institute 
coordinates an international computer 
lii'ikecl nctvsork of 300 tobacco activist or- 
ganizations and individuals. Contact: 
Advocacy Institute. r.^OM Street. .NW. 
Suite ()()0. Wa.shington. DC 200.V). I '.sA. 
'lelephone: (202) ()S9"SrS. lax: (2()2)(n9- 

•* The new International .Network of 
Women Against 'I'obacco. coordinated by 
the American Public Health A.s.sociation 
(APHA). a.ssi.st.s in smoking cessation and 
advocacy training for women, and in for- 
mulating .strategies for action. A directory 
of wojnen working in tobacco control 
througliout the vvodcl is forthcoming. Cion- 
tact: APHA, 10 IS I'ifteenlh Street. NW. 
Washington. DC 20()0S. I SA. Telephone: 
(202) "".S9 S()()(). lax: (202) 'W Sor)l. 

^ 'Pohacco (.'nntrol in the Third World 
A Resoini e Atlas, by Sitiion Chapman and 
\\ ong Wai l.cng. summarizes the most 
recent ififormation on all aspects of tobac- 
co u.se. cli.sease. prociut tion and control in 
developing countries. Published by the In- 
ternational ( )rganlzation of Consumers 
I 'nions. the Atlas is available for I S s IS 
(surface mail) from lOCl . P() box lOiS. 
10S30. Penang. Malavsia. 
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What 's New, 
What's Coming 

Conferences 

African Cinema 

Pi:sPA(:o. the Twelfth PanAfric\in Film 
and Television I'estival, will be held in 
Ouagdougou. Burkina I'a.so. Pebruary 23-- 
March 2. 1991 The theme will be "'Hie 
Ciinema and the Fnvironment." focusing on 
the role of the African film maker a.s an 
agent of development. The festival will also 
be dedicated to African professional 
women in the cinema. Contact: 
Ouagadougou l'i:sPACO. 01 UP 2S()S 
Ouagadougou 01. burkina I'a.so. 
Telei)hone: .^0-"^S-3S. Telex: S2SS UP. Or 
Paris Con.seiller Ciulturel. Fmba.s.sy of 
iUirkina I'a.so. 1S9 Ikl " lu.s.sman. Paris 
■^^008. !■ ranee. Telephone •43-S9-9()-(\S. f-ax: 
i2o6-S()-()*". 

Courses 

Distance Education 

A new c orresj")ondence cour.se tor radio 
broadcast trainers is offered by the Asian In- 
stitute for broadcasting Dev elopment 
(AlbD) in conjunction with Au.stralia's 
.Northern I erritorv I niversity. The .'^()-wcvk 
course includes theoretical and jiractical 
component.s and culminates with toui 
weeks' training in the design and u.se of in- 
structional materials at the AfBD in Kuala 
l.umjxir. Contact: Afbl). PO box 1 1.^. Pan- 
lai. SO990 Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

Creative Arts 

The Sangathai Center and Academy in 
Madurai. India. Is devoted to furthering the 
u.se of the perlorining and creative arts 
(both traditional and modern) tor the pur- 
po.sc'.s of development, focusing particularly 
on Tamil literature and arts. Sangathai s hv 
siiiute for Development Coinmunications 
concluc t.s training courses in communica- 
tion .skills lor gr^tssroots soc ial actix ists in 
the* fields of c( )minunitN- development, 
health, education, and tlie environment and 
for those working with women and youth. 
A 10 clay workshop oti environmental 
(leveloj:)ment programs will be held March 
12-22. 1991 and a 30-day course on youth 
dev clojMnent. April 21 - .May 20, 1991. The 
lee for a .-^O-ciay course Is I S sS(K); .scholar- 
ships are available l)y re(|uc\st. Contact; In- 
stitute for Development Communications. 
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(from p. Li) 

Sangatliai Academy, Kooclal Nagar, 
iMaclLirai - 625 018, Soutli India. 

Resources 

Communication Studies 

An "International Diivetory of Develop- 
ment Coninuinication Studies" is now avail- 
able from the Clearinghouse. The S7-page 
direetoiy idtnlifies educational institutions 
otTering courses in develoj')nient eonv 
munieations, and also includes information 
on fellowship progratirs and resource in- 
■stitutes woddwide. Available free of 
charge, (lontact the clearinghouse at the 
address and nunilxMs listed on jxige 2. 

A new international l*M-annual juil')lica- 
tion. TheJouniatoflXTcloiwioit Couh 
munkatioNS, was launched by the Asian 
Institute for Hcvelopment Communication 
(AIDCOM) in June IWO. The journal 
provides u forum for scholars and tlevelop- 
inent communications practioners to ex- 
amine the theory and practice of 
communication, with particular reference 
to the jUTspective of develoj')ing countries 
Original contributions related to research 
and project experience are welcomed. 
Available at I-SSIO per copy for reatlers in 
the industrialized countries and I'SS'S jUM' 
copy for readers in develoj')ing countries 
(prices include postage). Coj')ies may also 
he di.stributed free of civarge on recjuest to 
NCiOs and non-profit institutes from 
selected developing countries. Contact: 
AIDCOM. K) Box 312. jalan Sultan. \b'^M) 
IVtaling [aya. Selangor. Malaysia. 
Telephone: (603) 756-7269. 1-ax: (60.3) 293- 
•1792. 

Environmental Education 

A useful .series of leatlLcs on "Daily Ijfe 
atid Knvironmental Problems" has been 
produced by the Hong Kong Knvironment 
Center. Tlie l')ilingual leatlets, in Knglish 
and Chinese*, present information and 
guidance for action on such toj'>ics as toxic 
materials, automobiles, i-jhotocoj-jiers. 
choice of detergents and clothing materials. 
A second .series on "Cdobal Knvironment 
Problems and Hong Kong" will he j')rinled 
later this year. *l1ie l-!nvironment Center 
also maintains a resource collection of |')rint 
and audiovisual materials related to en- 
vironmental issues and publishes a (juartcr- 
ly journal. (invN Alcfi. in Chinese. Contact: 
Hong Kong Knvironment Center. UK. CAH) 
box 107. 1 long Kong. 




New Books 

Social Map*ketiu^, edited by Seymour 
Fine, INeedhaiii HeiK^ts, Massachusetts: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1990. 360 pp. US $36 

Social Markeiin^: Sirato^ies for Chau^- 
ifiM Public Behavior by Philip Kotlcr 
and Etluardo L. Roberto* New York: 
Free Press, Macmlllun, 1989. US $ 29.9S 

Social Marketing, edited l)y Seymour 
I'ine. marketing juofes-sor at Kutgers Tniver- 
sity is an attempt to describe how the field 
originatetl and how it is u.sed by |')ul')lic and 
non-profit agencies. I'hi.s is essentially a 
descriptive, rather than a j'jrescrij'JtivL'. book 
and as such is more u.seful for its historical 
antl theoretical jUM'sj^'Ctives than lor its 
utility in the ilekl. 

Written by I'ine and 19 contributors, al- 
mo.st all of whom are tlrawn Irom the I S 
acatlemic community, die book is divided 
into thn*e princijral .sections: an introduc- 
tion to the non-j')r()fit industry, the j")roce.s- 
ses of social marketing, and case studies. 
Whereas Kichartl Manoffs 198^ book Social 
A/<'/^^rr/>//^ concentrated on j-jublic health is- 
.sues, i'ine draws examples from a wide as- 
.sortmetu of public awareness, fund-raising, 
public relatiotis and other issues in alcohol 
and drug abuse campaigns, university 
fundraising activities, family planning cam- 
jxiigns. i^olitical campaigns, sj'kmIs events 
and other diverse examples. 

'i'he hook makes for interesting reading 
but fails to help International communica- 
tion practitioners on two counts. Tirst. most 
examj')les are drawn from the North 
American experience. Aside from one chap- 
ter devoted to the UNICKP' Brazil brea.stfeetl- 
ing camjxiign of the 1980s, relatively little 
reference is made to the rich examples of 
work currently being undertaken interna- 
tionally in a wide variety of fields. Second, 
the tethnicjues reviewed and analy.se.s offer 
little to the experiencetl practitioner. 1 how- 
ever, one chapter on ethics and social 
marketing does rai.se .some interesting 
j'joinls jUTlinent to lifest\'le issues. 

Some of the above observations can also 
be applied to tiie book by Kotlcrand Koi)er- 
to. Although more j')re.scripti\v in its ap- 
l^roacii to the subject and therefore of more 
value to the practitioner, the book still has a 
|v.iucity of current intertiational .s(K ial 
marketing exam|')les and is iieavily bia.sed 
in favor of I 'S exa!n|')les. i lowevei. the 
strategies and teciini(|ues of social market- 
ing described in this book are very useful 
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and compare favorai^ly wiili Manoffs l)ook, 
The latter, however, retiiains Mie interna- 
tional social marketers standard work, until 
the le.s.sons learned from some of the more 
recent .social marketing activities can be 
comj'jiled and disseminated in book form. 

- Mona Greiser 



Development Support Communication 
in Imlonesia, edited by Manfred 
Oe|H?n. Proceetlings from an Interna- 
tional Seminar, October 27-31, 1987, 
Jakarta, Indonesia: The Indonesian 
Society for Pesaiitrcn and Community 
Development (Jl. Cililitan Kecil III, No. 
12, Kalibata, Jakarta 13650, Indonesia). 
l)S$5.50. 

A publication from Asia highlights the 
continuing importance and relevance of 
traditional and grouj:) media to the develop- 
ment process. This collection of 22 articles 
examines development communications in 
Indonesia iVom international and local 
{'perspectives. Tliis bo( '• .'owrs such issues 
as the imj-pact of mainstream government 
and nongovernment development 
{programs on the poor majority and the con- 
trasting effect of mass and traditional 
media: the latter usually instigate social in- 
teraction while ma.ss media usually [-jrevenl 
il. Al.so featured are case studies of both 
top-down and bottom-up communications 
strategies u.sed in rural communities and a 
selective bibliograpln* of 169 resources. 

Media l*romotion of lireastfeeilin^i A 
lyecatte's Hxperieuce, by Clynthia P. 
Green. W;tshinj;ton, DC- Academy for 
Educational, 1989. Available fn^ of 
char>4c. (<"ontact: ('clearinghouse on In- 
fant Feeding; and Maternal Nutrition, 
APHA, 1015 15th St., NW, Washington, 
IK: 20005, IJSA.) 

This guitle from program j')lanners. 
which was developetl by the I SAlD-a.s- 
sisted Nutrition (loniniunicalion Project, 
summarizes recent exjXMience .n improving 
breastfeeding behavior Ipmii over 
countries. Tiie pui')lication explores concej^- 
tual i.ssues umledying how i')reastfeeding is 
promotetl; reviews the role of popular 
media, provides guidelines on how t() 
apply c(Miimunicati()n tiesign principles to 
i>reastfeecMng: atul m.ikes practical recom- 
mendations for future |)rograms. 
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Developtug (4 Pictorial LaugUAge: A 
C uhie for Commnuicators by Iiidi 
Kana, New Delhi: DAN IDA, 1990, 
(DANIDA, The Royal Danish Emb;ussy, 
2 Golf Uaks, New Delhi 110003, India.) 

This hook is both a sliiiuihilin^ unci a 
practical puhlicalion thai tlcmonslralcs the 
imporlancc of the paiticipalory approach 
(posters, comic hooks, or illustrations) in 
developing illustrated communication aids 
for rural people. The guide is based on a 
field suivey carried out in rural Orissa on 
C(Miimunicating about sanitation. The sur- 
vey demonstrated that c(;mmunicating with 
piC5;tures is a subtle process, involving local 
cultural variations in perception, including 
acceptable style, content, symbolism, and 
detail. The guide reviews the tiieoreiicai 
background to the concefit of vi.sual 
literacy and offers a methodology for 
developitig illustrations that communicate 
with rural peo|)le. 



response to the threat of regulation, tobac- 
co companies invoke the extreme free- 
market position that any sudi restrictions 
characterize paternali.stic and authoritarian 
regimes and that the choice shoukl be left 
to the consumer as to what he or she pur- 
chases. 1*hey strenuously fought Hong 
Kong's ban on *1V tobacco advertising. The 
same companies are openly breaking the 
stated regulations of China by advertising 
cigarettes. In countries like the Philippines, 
cigarettes are sold without the warning 
label and with higner tar content than in 
the US. Korea. Taiwan, and Japan have all 
suffered threats of trade sanctions if their 
markets are not opened up to I IS ciga- 
rettes. *l*he pre,s.sure includes the res'ersal of 
bans against advertising on IV, 

Only a unified and conceiled effort at 
an international level will cjuell such com- 
mercial pressure, it is time that the United 
Nations called a conference for develop- 
ment practitioners and commercial broad- 
casters todi.scu.ss tlie role envisioned for 
media in the new global information age. 
Information and how it is understood nnd 
u.sed is not necessarily benignly neutral, as 
the history of propaganda will attest. An in- 
ternational code developed by a rt^pre- 
sentative international body may be the 
next step. 

■ 

Mona (Ifviscris nn ipukpcndcnt cJctvlop- 
mcnt anv.'UlUitU, sfm ializinj^ in health 
auciummufiiaUion. 
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Learning by Example through Video 




Success stories in development can ha 
sources of Inspiration and motivation. It Is 
this belief that motivated the Center for In- 
tegrated Rural Development for Asia and 
the Pacific (CIRDAP.) in Bangladesh to use 
video to document how local villagers 
have fonned a cooperative to confront 
problems of rural poverty. 

The Deedar Village Cooperative 
Society Is owned and managed by vil- 
lagers in 

Kashinathpurand 
Balarampur, two 
adjacent com- 
munities 100 
kilometers south 
of the capital city 
of Dhaka. It was 
founded In I960 
with an initial capi- 
tal of nine annas 
(US $.50), an 
amount that could 
fetch only nine 
cups of tea at the 
time. But coopera- 
tive members, 
mostly small ar- 
tisans, rickshaw 

pullers, and wage laborers, set out to 
prove that nobody Is too small to save and 
soon the habit of saving became compul- 
sive. Over time the cooperative accumu- 
lated a capital investment worth more 
than US $75,000 today. The savings have 
supported school constnjction, health and 
family planning services, cooperative 
stores, and income-generating projects 
such as rickshaws and tractor rentals, and 
construction of irrigation facilities. Women 
mcml>ers of the cooperative often per-* 
suade their husbands and sons to attend 
the weekly meeting — in fact, the women 
are more serious about attending meet- 
ings, participating in training, and repay- 
ing loans promptly. Democratic 
self-rnanagement, leadership develop- 
ment, and membership open to all mem- 
bers of the community, regardless of race, 
leligion, gender, or age, are essential ele- 
ments of the C(X)f)erative's success. In fact, 
Md. Yasin, one of its founding members 
and currently its manager, received the 
Magsaysay award for leadership in 1988, 
CIRDAP, a regional non-governmental 
organization which promotes par- 
ticipatory rural development, l>elleved that 
other local communities as well as 



development organizations in its 11 niem«- 
ber countries might use the example of 
the Deedar coo|)eratlve as a model. After 
some debate over the appropriate com- 
munication medium, video wjs selected 
because it could capture a more dj^amlc 
reality than the more familiar slide-tape, 
and was less expensive to produce and 
distribute than 16-nim film. Yet since CIR- 
DAP lacked in-house facilities and skills 



CIRDAP staff use videotape to capture Deedar cooperative members in action. 



for video production, they sought techni- 
cal assistance from the Worldvlew Interna- 
tional Foundation in filming and editing. 
An editorial board was formed to write the 
script in collaboration with representatives 
of Deeder cooperative. One problem 
filmmakers encountered was demonstrat- 
ing the "before and after" difference the 
cooperative had made In the lives of its 
members: the 25-year time gap made It dif- 
ficult for villagers to recall what conditions 
were prior to its founding. 

The final, 20-mlnute version was dis- 
tributed to Institutions linked with CIR- 
DAP throughout the Asia-Pacific region to 
be used as a training resource. But besides 
sharing their positive example with others, 
CIRDAP staff gained new communication 
skills, motivating them to use video lO 
document similar stories In other member 
countries. 

KA, Raju is the Documentation Officer 
for CIRDAP, The videotape is available in 
WIS for US$40 ($50 for U-niatic) by writ- 
ing to the organization at Chameli House, 
1 7 Topkana Road, GPO Box 2883^ Dhaka 
1000, Bangladesh, 
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Yes, But... t 



Yes, But Nothing Will Happen without Regulation 



by Mona Greiser 

In 1981, WHO published ;i Code ot 
Hlliirs lor nKiiniriR'Unvrs ot hahy toriiuihi 
and baby milk ihai ivsulii'd t'roni .scvLMai 
yiMis ()t\'()nir()\ iT.sy .surrounding liic loni- 
iiKMVial prtiinolion orboiiii'd milk in 
developing counirics. Suiii promotional I'i- 
t"oils wiMV dcmonsiraicd by I MCl-J- and 
oilier licallli agiMU'lo.s lo be dirc\ liy iinki'd 

malnulrilic .. diarrhea, and taiaiilics 
among intaiUs. ,sidc oikvl.sot ad\L'riising in- 
dudi'd low self-i'siivm on ihc pan ot 
hkmIkts, may of whom tell liicir own milk 
was inadi'quak* ^omj*)ari*il wiiii tommiiviai 
producis. The companies inipiiiau-d. iiow- 
ever, showed an ama/ing inscnsiii\ iiy in 
ihi- way ihcy coniinui'd lo proinoic product 
sales through direct adscrlising. live 
samples to hospitals, and tree gitls to doc- 
tors, regardless ot the e\ idcnce on human 
C( )sts. 

The W IK) code's message w as clear, in- 
tant tormula marketers sh{)uld not use the 
absence t)t sophisticated regulations in the 
Third World tt) tiy tt) get away with prac- 
tices they would not dare attempt in the 
de\eloped world. It" you can't gel away 
with it at ht)me, don t try it elsewhere. 

The New Pniniotional Threat 

"I'he impact ot commefcial produu 
pix^motion on the health ot lhe Third World 
consumers is once iiuue an issue. This time 
the number of (luestioiiable products is 
much larger, embiacing entire industries 
rather than individual itej.-.s The tobacco m- 
du.stry. alcohol inilustry. and proces.scd 
foods indu.sirv are .seekin.i new markets 
abroad, not ju.st promoting brand switch- 
ing, as they so otten claim. I or example, as 
in the West, youth anil women are prime 
taigets oj cigarette promotion. 

Through such media promotion, com 
mercial companies contribute to new pat- 
terns of diseases kfiow ii \ariou.sly as 
diseases of choiie, disc.ises of atHuence. or 
simply "lilesiylc ili.sea.scs.'" There is no 
doubt that (he social and of the ( iimulaliv e 
effect of lifestyle illnesses isenonnous. 

^ince the prodncls imohcil are hea\il\ 
pronujted through the media, the ethical im 
plication-^ for the media are being (lues 
lioncd. The media protil by the re\enues 
generated from adsertising and iherelcMc 
taciib participate tn this uend - not just 
lliiough achcrtising but ^W) through 

er!c . 



regular piogramming. How much lifestyle 
disea.ses are cau.sally related to media can- 
not be determined because there has been 
precious lUile research undcnaken iti the 
Third Wodd. Howev er, the enonnous sums 
spent by indu.siries promoting their goods 
through the media may be a clue thai the 
media's impact - and potential for profits - 
are .strong. 




Spreading Consumerist Values 

:\ further concern is the media's role in 
the di.s.seminalion of Western materiali.stic 
litestyles. contributing to a distorteil and in- 
approj^riate emphasis on ctMisumption as 
the key to the "good lite." .-Vs we mo\ e into 
an era of increasing global comnuinication 
exchange. Western wtluesanil ci\ ili/ation 
w ill penetrate other markets as ne\er 
before. I'or example, in IWl. .■Vsia>a[ will 
di.s.seminate 12 channels of commercial 
1-nglish-language tele\ ision programs by 
satellite 1\ hours a day to T Asian 
countries. These programs will be sup- 
ported In ad\erlising revenues. .Many ot the 
broadcast programs w ill be imported Irom 
the l > and I 'K, further promoting Western 
hiestvles (Ml a graiiil seale. 

Vet there is by now bioail agreement 
among de\elopnient planners that current 
le\ els of consuiiij^tion are not em ironnien- 
tally sustainable. The need to contain con- 
sumption, and the social \alues which 
encourage it. is seen a> urgent, 

.■\ final concern is the vulnerability of 
many o( the potential ^ on.^umers - iho-'-e 
people described b\ Chltord CJiristian in his 
book Mvclici /-.'//j/c .s as iiKuTet illiterates 
.Market illiterates are men and women cliar- 
M teri/ed by lower incomes, lower educa- 
tion, marginal incomes and naivete about 
the ways of the market TlieN' arc the iic-w 
\ ulnerable grouj^s at risk lor market-induced 
disease's 

Marketing a^ such is no! the problem 
C'»( )\ ermiienls and soc ial con uiiiic atois eii- 
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iluisia.stically u.se adwnisiiig and program- 
ming to .sell everything from new taxes to 
conliacepti\es, electricity lo go\ eriinienl 
bonds. |i is the purpose for which the 
media are used that is in ciuesiion. 

Is Education Enough? 

In indu.striali/ed countries, there are con- 
ceiled etforls by priwHe and public agen- 
cies to educate consumers to improw their 
health belia\ ior. but the .suc cess ot these et- 
torts is otten marginal. |-\ en a well thought- 
out c ampaign Iretiueiitly cannot counter the 
persuasi\ e and .iltraciiw campaigns waged 
by produc t marketers. In cle\ eloping 
countries, health and mh lal coiiiiiiunicalors 
may also be fighting a losing battle, unable 
to s( reen out the "iioi.se" tioiii messages to 
adt)pl litestyles thai are negatiw l-\en pack- 
aging a health message as attractive enter- 
tainiiient may be itisufficient to c ( )unleiac t 
tlie.se negatixe mes.sages. 

This situation compels us to ask: Is it 
time to recreate the acKocacy spirit of the 
eady 1 WOs, and this lime target the oftend- 
ing tran.siiationa's and iiulustries> hi the .ib- 
.sence of international regulation, should 
companies be rec|uiiecl to u.se the regula- 
tions of their own countries as adiiiers of 
conduct:' should the\ be torced to comply 
with regulati(ins in the cleseloiMng world 
w lieie they exi.st!-' W ould anything short of 
major restrictions on promotion be ellecti\e? 

I^iblic health ad\ ocates wouUI argue 
that It is time indeed to look at greater 
regulation - not just tor tobacco but tor a 
whole range ol products conducive to poor 
health that are a.s.sociated w itii attractive lite- 
si\ie^ III media images. 

but pediaps the iiio^t ettec tn e goal of 
conimunicatioii programs targeted at lite- 
Mvles IS to create a c limate of opinion 
among the public that turtliers social pres- 
sures tor le gislation supporting health, 
rather than soleh relying on changes m in- 
cliv dual behav lor. The media lia\ e an im- 
portant pan to pla\ m the consc ious 
c leation and dissemination ot models of sus- 
tainable, positive litestyles conducive to 
health. 

.•\ broad legulatcMA campaign will not be 
cMs\ ( iovernmenl restrictions on broadc ast- 
ing I oiiteiit are iiu leasingly coming under 
attack bv powerful iiiultiiialional ortransn.i- 
tional coiporatioiis. I'or example, in 
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